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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE are so fortunate as to be able to present our readers with 
a paper from the leading authority upon what 


a. has undoubtedly become the first international 
pony problem of the day; and we venture to say, 
rticle. 


although it appears in the National Review, that 
nothing which Captain Mahan has ever written is more worthy 
of being read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested by the 
statesmen of the Old World than his masterly exposition of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Like all the great American writer’s work, 
the present article was written quite independently of transient 
crises, consisting as it does of a study in general principles and 
their historical application, which makes it a permanent contri- 
bution to the literature of American foreign policy. Its English 
readers may, however, possibly detect an undertone to the 
article for which recent events may be to some extent respon- 
sible. If Captain Mahan feels especially anxious at the present 
hour that Englishmen should be educated to the full signifi- 
cance of the attitude of the United States towards South 
America, his anxiety will only serve to heighten the regret and 
resentment with which all thinking people in this country, and 
even some who are not fond of thinking, regard the ill-starred 
enterprise in which British statesmen have allowed themselves 
to become involved. It is unhappily not necessary to go 
far for an answer to optimistic New York correspondents of 
London newspapers, with whom the wish is ever father to the 
thought, and who consider that their whole duty consists in 
feeding us with pleasing illusions, and who have gone so far as 
to declare that the “Venezuela mess” has, if anything, 


improved our relations with the United States! In the 
VOL, XL 54 
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words of the eminent journalist who is the worst offender 
in this respect, the relations between England and the 
United States “have become closer and more trustful than 
within living memory.” Such are the agreeable assurances 
which do duty for accurate information and correct impres- 
sions, and which certainly in this case are directly at vari- 
ance with the facts. Every enemy of England in the United 
States, and they are far more numerous than we care to 
recognise, has rejoiced at our partnership with a Power whose 
welt politik, whatever official disclaimers may be volunteered in 
the stress of the moment, undoubtedly comprises territorial 
ambitions in South America, always provided that the risk of 
gratifying them be not excessive ; and, of course, our “alliance ” 
is priceless to Germany as reducing the risks and is propor- 
tionately resented in America. On the other hand our friends 
in the United States—who are not too numerous, and whose 
political lot is not so easy that we should gratuitously make 
difficulties for them—are as bewildered by our “ joint action ” as 
we ourselves are, and on not dissimilar grounds, for they cannot 
understand how a nation which respects herself could stoop to 
partnership with a Power which during the last three years 
has outraged all our dearest sentiments. Their views are well 
expressed in a letter contributed to the Spectator of January 3, 
signed “ An Old Conservative.” The correspondent disposes of 
the “somewhat rose-coloured”” view of American feeling by a 
series of extracts from private letters which he has received 
from men “of considerable political weight” in New York and 
Washington, “‘who entertain the most kindly feelings towards 
Great Britain.”’ One of them observes that : 


Notwithstanding the assurances given by Mr. Balfour and Lord Cranborne 
in support of the Monroe Doctrine, the undercurrent of popular opinion through- 
out America, even among persons well disposed towards England, inclines to 
the belief that the Kaiser’s action kad but one object—viz., to see to what 
lengths two great European Powers could go without arousing American 
suspicion. 


The writer also says: 


Where we blame Great Britain is that she rushed blindfold into this Alliance 
without even taking the ordinary precaution of satisfying herself as to the scope 
of Germany’s claims against a bankrupt State convulsed by civil war. 


He concludes thus : 
To us Americans it is inconceivable that you could in these circumstances go 


hand-in-hand with a Power whose Press and Government have openly demon- 
strated their ill-will—to use no stronger expression—towards England, and the 
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question which must cross our minds is: Did England also desire to test the 
vitality of the Monroe doctrine ? 


After tracing the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine, to which 
Captain Mahan attributes a somewht different 
origin to that current in Anglo-American circles 
in this country, and narrating the successive stages by which 
a small seed has grown into a mighty tree, he points out that, 
just because though called a doctrine it is really a policy, it 
hardly admits of very precise definition. ‘The Americans desire, 
indeed, to leave it as elastic as possible, rather than, in the 
vivid words of the writer, that they should “strive to cage its 
free spirit within the bars of a definition attempted at any one 
moment,” Its virtue, in their eyes, consists in the fact that it 
corresponds with the national necessities of the United States, 
that it possesses an inherent principle of life which adapts itself 
with the flexibility of a growing plant to the successive con- 
ditions it encounters, while they are confident of their ability 
o husband it to maturity. It is a policy, we are told, 
“tsubstantially consistent throughout, manifesting advance in 
expression, and expansion in application; both proofs of 
essential vitality.” The original seed is, however, to be detected 
in a definition of Monroe’s, “rarely quoted” in the United 
States, and, we may add, practically unknown in Europe, of the 
year following his famous Message (z.e., 1824): “The deep interest 
we take in their (the Spanish colonies) independence, which we 
have acknowledged, and in their enjoyment of all the rights 
incident thereto, especially in the very important one of insti- 
tuting their own Governments, has been declared. ... It is 
impossible for European Governments to interfere in their 
concerns, especially in those alluded to, without affecting us ; 
indeed, the motive which might induce such interference in 
the present state of the war would appear to be equally appli- 
cable to us.” This is the nearest approach we get to precision 
outside the original text, and it is interpreted by Captain 
Mahan, whose view is emphatically supported by American 
public opinion, to mean that the United States regards it as 
essential to her interests and peace “to withstand the begin- 
nings of action which might lead to European intervention in 
the internal concerns of an American State, or render it 
contributive in any way to the European system, a makeweight 
in the balance of power, a pawn in the game of European 
international politics ; for such a condition, if realised, brings 
any European contest to this side of the Atlantic ; and the 
neighbourhood of disputes, as of fire, is perilous,” 


Monroeism. 
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Captain Mahan thus illustrates the general principle of 
a “ Hands off South America,” which is the cardinal 
tenet of American foreign policy which has 

aoe crystallised under the name of the Monroe 
Paramountcy. noctrine. “A rumour of the transfer of a 
West India island, or such an occurrence as the existing diffi- 
culty between Venezuela, Germany, and Great Britain, engages 
instant and sensitive attention.” Americans remember that 
intervention was contemplated in their own “deadly intestine 
struggle” because of its effect upon European economic in- 
terests, and public opinion intends to ward off any such danger 
from the American Continent, and therefore refuses to acqui- 
esce “in European Governments acquiring relations which may 
serve as occasions for interference, trenching upon the inde- 
pendence of action, or integrity of territory of American States.” 
But while the United States “ will not acquiesce in any assault 
upon their independence or territorial integrity (z.e., of other 
American States) she will not countenance by her support any 
shirking of their international responsibility.” Neither will she 
undertake “to compel them to observe their international 
obligations to others than herself.” In other words, though 
she is inevitably the “ preponderant American Power,” she 
does not aspire to be “ paramount.” She does not recognise 
the incumbency of adopting an undefined control over American 
States, but considers that the correlative of the Monroe Doctrine 
is American abstention “from interference in questions terri- 
torially European.” We believe that the British nation is un- 
reservedly prepared to recognise South America as an unde- 
veloped estate ear-marked by the other branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and we fully appreciate American sensitiveness to 
even the appearance of European encroachment upon her 
sphere of influence, especially on the part of any Power which is 
manifestly thirsting for colonies in temperate regions. We think, 
however, that on their side Americans must recognise that their 
attitude has made the relations between European Powers, or 
even European individuals, and South American States—many 
of which are no creditable protegés—peculiarly difficult, if not 
impossible. These rotten little Governments will be apt to 
interpret the protective policy of the United States, coupled 
as it is with a clear repudiation of all police responsibility, as a 
licence to violate their European obligations and to outrage 
European nationals. Politicians of the Castro type not un- 
reasonably believe that they may safely go all lengths in robbing 
and even murdering foreigners, because at the last resort the 
Monroe Doctrine will appear on the scenes to save them from 
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condign punishment. Indeed, owing to the facility with which 
it can be invoked, this South American view is not wholly 
absurd. Surely as time goes on, and as the great Republic in- 
creases its strength and resources, the Monroe Doctrine must 
ultimately develop the present American “ preponderance” into 
an American “paramountcy ” over South American States. 
Then power and responsibility will be united instead of being 
divided as they are at present. 


In spite of such inspiring incidents as the splendid pageant 
of the Delhi Durbar, and the triumphal 


en the tour of Mr. Chamberlain through South Africa, 
- — the British public have remained puzzled 
i ;, 


and perturbed at the obvious mismanage- 
ment of their national policy. It would indeed be no extrava- 
gance to say that the present supervision of our affairs 
seems to be characterised by a lack of knowledge, a want of 
grasp, and an absence of judgment. What reply can we 
Ministerialists make to the indictment of Mr. George Meredith, 
who tells us “that there never was a more powerful Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons nor a more feeble one in 
conducting the affairs of the nation.” The Venezuelan imbroglio 
is still with us at the time of writing, though it has now 
reached the arbitration stage, tempered, however, by an occa- 
sional bombardment on the part of our “allies,” who are 
practising their erring gunnery upon undefended villages and 
non-combatants. The entire episode remains as complete a 
mystification asever. No explanation of this truly extraordinary 
enterprise has been vouchsafed by the Government to the nation, 
and it is perhaps hardly surprising that the most unlikely 
quarters are being explored for a solution. As the fons et origo 
mali is generally attributed—erroneously, we believe—to the 
famous Sandringham Cabinet Council in the beginning of 
November (and not to the luckless conversation on July 23, 
when, as we explained last month, Count Metternich, the 
German Ambassador in London, entrapped Lord Lansdowne 
the moment Lord Salisbury had relinquished the Premiership), 
an unfortunate effort has been made to bring the personality of 
the King into the controversy. Substantially we are asked to 
believe that this wretched Anglo-German policy has been forced 
by his Majesty, at the insidious instigation of his Imperial 
nephew, upon Mr. Balfour and his colleagues against their 
better judgment, and it is even hinted that for this reason critics 
Should hold their tongues and stay their pens. We regard this 
theory as all moonshine, and we think it simply deplorable 
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that any such suggestion should ever have been made, while, 
far from helping the Cabinet, it places their conduct in the 
worst possible light. They would be more than ever unfit for 
their positions if they allowed a dynastic policy, dictated by 
the Sovereign of a hostile State, to override imperious British 
interests. There is, we grant, every reason to believe that since 
King Edward’s accession to the throne the German Emperor 
has left no stone unturned to ingratiate himself for political 
purposes with the British Sovereign, but as the King must neces- 
sarily remain silent under criticism, however offensive, is it 
not cruel and unjust to assume that his nephew has attained 
any serious success ? 


The Lord Chancellor has contributed an explanation of our 
bungling foreign policy which has added to 


6 A ah . the gaiety of the nation, while it must make 
ompracent every Chinese Mandarin turn green with envy 
Mandarin. 


at the self-complacency of the British Cabinet 
Minister. Speaking somewhere in Yorkshire on January 6, 
Lord Halsbury informed his audience that England had “ un- 
sheathed her sword” to vindicate her national honour against 
Venezuela, and after pooh-poohing arbitration, he proceeded to 
attribute our international difficulties to the circumstance that 
diplomacy was conducted through the newspapers ; “and the 
newspapers, with the utmost respect for them, did not always 
know the facts, and some of them, when they did, did not 
always represent them accurately.” This is at least as 
remarkable an explanation of “the Venezuelan mess” as 
the one we have already dealt with. For what are the 
facts in this case? In the beginning of November, being 
aware that now that Lord Salisbury had retired no single 
member of the Cabinet had a serious acquaintance with 
questions of foreign policy, and that none had made any 
special study of German diplomacy, the Press warned his 
Majesty’s Ministers: that the Kaiser would certainly endeavour 
to entangle them in some arrangement detrimental to British 
interests on his approaching visit. As Lord Halsbury truly 
observes, the Press does not “always know the facts,” and in 
this case the Press had no idea upon what point of the globe 
German ambition was at that moment directed. No news- 
paper, so far as we know, had breathed the word Venezuela 
in connection with Germany. The question was, therefore, 
entirely in the hands of Lord Halsbury and his colleagues, 
save that they were fortified in meeting the Kaiser’s proposals 
by a warning that any form of Anglo-German co-operation 
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would be objectionable to British public opinion. But it was 
not only the Press which was ignorant of the contemplated 
German coup in Venezuela, for no less a person than the Prime 
Minister himself declared at* the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on 
November to that any suggestion of “negotiations” or 
“ bargains” with Germany, “of which the visit of a great and 
friendly Sovereign to his nearest relative had been made the 
text,” were “the wildest and most fantastic inventions that I 
think even an inventive Press has ever discovered.” And yet 
it was on the very day following this comprehensive disclaimer 
that Lord Lansdowne completed the “ironclad agreement ” 
with Count Metternich which has done more injury to our 
prestige abroad than any number of “ regrettable incidents ” 
in South Africa. The Press’s action in the matter was simply 
limited to a warning which was not listened to, and it 
really surpasses the licence which is permissible even to a 
Lord Chancellor to try and make our newspapers responsible 
for the fatuity of the Cabinet. The Press’s real offence on 
this question, as on so many others, is not that it thwarts 
statesmanship or diplomacy—there is little enough of that, 
Heaven knows, to thwart—but that when some ghastly blunder 
becomes public property it exposes the incapacity of certain high 
and mighty personages—most of whom speak greatly above their 
abilily—in transacting business they do not understand. 


Apart from the desire to set the two Anglo-Saxon nations by 
the ears, which has long been a cherished 
object of the self-constituted “Admiral of the 
Atlantic,” and which is in no way abandoned 
merely because an unsuccessful agent like Dr. von Holleben 
has been withdrawn from Washington, it is only necessary 
to glance at the present international situation of the German 
Empire to find a hundred clues to the Venezuelan development 
of German policy. If there lingered any doubt as to the 
importance attached to it in Berlin observe the determined and 
even dangerous efforts made by German naval officers, acting 
under direct orders from Potsdam, to inflame the enterprise. 
As one of the few English statesmen with any faire in foreign 
affairs observed on the announcement of our “ joint action,” 
“Tf I were the Kaiser, I should prolong the agony as long as 
possible, for Germany has everything to gain and England 
everything to lose by its continuance.” To exhibit this country 
to the Continent as a German satellite greatly enhances German 
prestige in the eyes of other Powers, and of course corres- 
pondingly lowers ours. Anything which can be colourably 


Germany 
Scores. 
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represented as “an English alliance” has always been regarded 
as an invaluable asset by the Wilhelmstrasse to market in 
St. Petersburg, and in all probability the German Crown Prince, 
who is being early initiated into the mysteries of Realpolitik, 
has been specially instructed to give a distorted account of the 
whole affair to the Tsar. Ever since the days of Bismarck it 
has always been the practice of Berlin to represent John Bull 
in St. Petersburg as seeking entry into the Triple Alliance by 
one door or another, and it is one cf the many means by 
which Russia and England have been kept at loggerheads. 
We can testify of our own knowledge that the effect in France 
of our association with Germany has been no less deplorable 
than elsewhere, as no Englishman can give any intelligible 
answer when asked, Que diable allez-vous faire dans ceite galére ? 
And what makes it worse is that it comes at the very moment 
when there seemed to be some chance of placing our relations 
with our nearest neighbour on a more reasonable footing. 
For we must repeat ad nauseam that so long as an Anglo- 
German policy holds the field, it is idle to expect any improve- 
ment in the relations between England and other Powers. 
We even give Germany a point to score against us in Austria 
and Italy, as they had lately become restive owing to the 
“ dirty tricks ”—it is not too strong an expression—which had 
been played upon them by Berlin ever since they became 
members of the Triple Alliance, and they were beginning to 
emancipate themselves from the German yoke by establishing 
independent relations with the Dual Alliance when they 
suddenly see Great Britain paraded before the world as a 
captive. The full ignominy of the incident is perhaps best 
expressed in the observation of a friendly German to an 
Englishman : “What do you expect our people to think of 
you when they see you running after us in spite of the Anglo- 
phobe campaign of the last three years ?” 


When we turn to the internal situation of the German 
Wis: Cited Empire there is no less cause for English anxiety 
at the recent turn of events. It is strictly within 
the mark to say that our “ally” is in some 
financial and political distress. Infact conditions prevail which 
might lead an “impulsive” monarch, as the Kaiser is officially 
described by his own Chancellor, to cut the Gordian knot of his 
thickening difficulties by some desperate military adventure. 
Some of the best informed foreigners believe this to be at the 
bottom of the obstructive measures adopted by the German 
Government to keep the question open, We may hope, 


Situation. 


oe 
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however, that in the event of the Kaiser trying to “upset the 
apple-cart” the principal non-Prussian States of the German 
Empire would take similar action as they are understood to 
have taken at the time of the Kruger telegram, when the 
Emperor was roundly informed by the late King of Saxony zuter 
alia that, though called Emperor, Wilhelm II. was in reality only 
the President of a Federation, and that he exceeded his powers in 
taking anystep which might lead to awar involving theresources of 
the allied States without consulting those allies. That the Imperial 
position is one of anxiety is shown by the condition of German 
finance. In the first place the separate States of the Zollverein 
will receive less revenue this year than last from the common 
exchequer, while their contributions will be substantially heavier. 
There was a net deficit of over half a million in 1902, while an 
additional two millions will have to be appropriated to make 
good the previous year’s deficit. Meantime the welt-politik 
expenditure is steadily rising. But we must carefully guard 
against exaggerating the economic difficulties of Germany, as 
certain Free Trade organs are inclined to do, simply in order to 
prove that Protection is a failure. There is no room for any 
such inference—the extraordinary development of Germany in 
the last twenty years is the result of Bismarck’s conversion to 
the policy of high protection—but the more thoughtful classes 
in Germany, slight as may be their political influence, are 
beginning to realise that prudence is especially necessary at the 
present time, and that it is not the moment for pushfulness in 
all parts of the planet. Then the debates in the Reichstag also 
furnish food for serious reflection, and show the straits to which 
the Imperial factor has been brought by its nervous agitation in 
every department of national life. We have seen the privileges 
and position of the Berlin Parliament suddenly curtailed in 
order to pass a huge and complicated Tariff Bill without dis- 
cussion, by a coup de main, while some of the leading organs 
cannot conceal their fears lest some further Cesarean stroke 
may be contemplated. 


Then again we find that the Kaiser has quite gratuitously 
provoked the indignation of the great mass of 
the German working classes by his wild fulmina- 
tions against them at Essen and other places, 
which a servile President of the Reichstag would debar their 
representatives from answering ; while the Parliaments of States 
of the importance and influence of Bavaria find themselves 
publicly stigmatised by the Kaiser for their “‘ mean ingratitude ” 
in refusing to give effect to his views regarding the purchase of 


Count Biilow’s 
Tactics. 
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pictures, a subject upon which he would appear to have no more 
locus standi in Bavaria than the present writer, and which can 
hardly be justified even by Count von Biilow’s pathetic plea that 
his Majesty“‘is not a Philistine.” Nor do the dourgeoisie, who have 
borne the burdens imposed upon them by the House of Hohen- 
zollern with exemplary patience and loyalty, enjoy being held 
up on the Kaiser’s authority before the civilised world as the 
enemies of social reform in order that a debating point may be 
scored by his Chancellor. Imagine Prince Bismarck endea- 
vouring to turn the flank of his Socialist opponents by quoting 
private conversations between German Ambassadors and French 
Socialists, in which the latter are cited as testifying to the “ far- 
seeing magnanimity ” of the German Sovereign. In return for 
this testimonial Count Biilow read a passage from the text of 
the report of the Ambassador in question (viz., the German 
Ambassador in Paris), containing this passage : ‘I derived once 
more from this conversation with M. Millerand a pleasing 
impression of his calm and dignified personality, which is free 
from any kind of pose, and is only concerned with practical 
interests. He pursues with energy the task of elevating the 
lower classes—an enterprise for which the dourgeoisie has no 
great inclination.” Upon this a Social Democrat shouted, 
“Just as in this country,” which produced this well-nigh incre- 
dible retort from Count Biilow : 


“This interruption,” retoried Count von Biilow, “is really very striking, for it 
is precisely what the Emperor wrote on the margin of the Ambassador’s report. 
Herr Bebel, I should be glad to show you the report, and you will see that what 
the Emperor wrote was :—‘ Quite true, and that is everywhere the case.’ The 
report goes on to say that M. Millerand is far from seeking to undermine the 
authority of the State. Gentlemen, I wish you had a Millerand among you.” 


Even the English Friendly Societies who recently sent a harm- 
less deputation to Berlin were requisitioned as vouchers for the 
social enlightenment of the Imperial factor, Dr. Hillier, the 
organiser of the deputation, being actually quoted by the Chan- 
cellor as saying: _ 


When the names of a Cesar and of a Napoleon have long been forgotten, 
these words of a German Emperor will endure for ever, and in the remotest 
centuries will touch the heart and will always preserve the memory of the great 
German Emperor, who not only uttered the words of his message to the Reich- 
stag, but also energetically converted them into deeds. 


The collection of foreign tributes was subsequently completed 
when Count Bilow dug out a quotation from Maeterlinck, who 
is reported to have said on some unspecified occasion that the 
German people are “the conscience of the world.” 
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These petty artifices in no way turned aside the wrath of 
H ,. the Social Democrats, who, though tremendously 
err Bebel’s : : ; 
powerful in the present Reichstag, are looking 
forward to a great accession of strength at the 
coming General Election. Herr Bebel, their able and eloquent 
leader, courageously denounced the Emperor’s attacks on the 
Socialist Party as “unjust, improper, and inadmissible,’ and 
inquired whether they produced the effect their author desired. 
On the contrary, they immensely strengthened the Social De- 
mocracy, just as the Culturkampf strengthened the Clericals, 
and he estimated every Imperial speech of the Essen variety as 
being worth about a hundred thousand votes to his Party. If 
they did harm at home what of their effect elsewhere? “ Did 
they suppose that it made a magnificent impression abroad 
when the Emperor was constantly attacking the strongest party 
in the German Empire, and describing it as the domestic enemy 
of Germany, as the enemy which was working for the over- 
throw of the existing order of the State and of society, and for 
the downfall of the throne?” (Zzmes report.) The German 
Crown Prince had described the Social Democrats as “wretches” 
-——a name they might adopt as a title of honour, just as the Dutch 
party under the Spanish domination had taken a pride in call- 
ing themselves Les Gueux. Finally the Socialist leader declared 
that there was a real danger of Czsarism and Bonapartism in 
Germany, and that the situation resembled that of Rome under 
the Czsars and of Byzantium in the days of its. decay. 
Cowardice, want of character, absence of conviction, and a 
general struggle for personal advancement were the dominant 

tendencies of the time. 


Indictment. 


Turning to foreign policy, Herr Bebel asked whether it was 
Reges and not the fact that at the close of the recent Reval 
Achivi meeting between the Emperor William and the 

‘ Tsar last summer, the Emperor had signalled 

from his yacht, “The Admiral of the Atlantic greets the 
Admiral of the Pacific,” to which the Tsar had answered by 
signal, “Bon voyage.” The speaker added that the Social 
Democrats had always been in favour of good relations with 
England, and although they had disapproved of the Boer War, 
they desired that the events of that time should be forgotten, 
and that a good understanding should be promoted. But 
messages like the Reval signal explained to some extent the 
state of British feeling, while the increase in the navy had also 
contributed to awaken English suspicions of German policy, 
especially when seconded and retired German naval officers 
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advocated naval schemes in the Press and discussed the 
prospects of a naval war with England. Such things provoked 
the British, as did utterances like the Emperor’s, “ The trident 
ought to be in our fist,” and the like. This is perfectly true so 
far as it goes, though it is a very small part of the case. No 
reasonable Englishman, so far as we are aware, has ever 
quarrelled with foreigners for sympathising with the Boers, 
A great nation was fighting a small nation which was defend- 
ing itself heroically, and the sympathies of the world were 
naturally on the side of the latter. We do complain, however, 
that no attempt was ever made by the Social Democrats of 
Germany to appreciate the causes which had produced this 
war, and we think it a reflection on their intelligence that they 
should have allowed themselves to be misled by various Anglo- 
phobe agencies which were more interested in stirring up 
feeling against England than in enlisting sympathy on the side 
of the Boers. However, we are all prepared to allow bygones 
to be bygones as regards people whose hearts were stronger 
than their heads, and who were honestly misled, as was the case 
with many sections of Continental opinion. But we are not 
prepared to let bygones be bygones as regards foreign states- 
men who, being in a position to form a true appreciation of 
our policy, deliberately abstained from doing so for their own 
political purposes, and even used the popular ignorance and 
the popular prejudices in order to pursue as unfriendly a 
policy towards this country as could be safely followed with- 
out an open breach—which would merely have revealed their 
“isolation.” That is the record of the Kaiser and Count 
von Bilow in the South African War, and it has sunk into 
the minds of the British nation. It is causing a reconsidera- 
tion of our entire foreign policy, and it must inevitably 
leave Anglo-German relations in a different position to what 
they were. Count von Biilow tried to explain away British 
resentment in the Reichstag by a superficial reference to 
“violent attacks directed against England during the South 
African War by a large section of the Continental Press ”—the 
word Continental being repeated—and he then discharged the 
well-known tag from Horace, Quidguzd delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi, adding, “ But it is the other way round nowadays. In 
our times it is generally the Achivz who do the mischief and 
the veges who have to pay for it.” So far as this country is con- 
cerned, the Imperial Chancellor is as mistaken as he usually is 
in discussing British sentiment. We hold the veges responsible 
for the excesses of the Achzvz, because we know that the whole 
Anglophobe movement in Germany has been worked from the 
top. So the Horatian maxim is as true to-day as of old. 
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Let Kings go mad and blunder as they may 
The people in the end are sure to pay. 


We have apparently reduced the Worddeutsche Allgemeine 
The National Zeitung (the North German Gazette), the semi- 
vom organ of the German Foreign Office, to 


Review v. the sience. The December number of the National 


Norddeutsche : : : 
ai - Review contained the following passage : 
Allgemeine 
Zeitung We have this story from a credible American source. 
Z S. 


When cruising in the Hohenzollern this summer off the 
coast of Norway, the Kaiser saw the Stars and Stripes floating from a large 
yacht. He immediately sent a message on board announcing that he 
proposed to honour the American yacht with a visit, and subsequently 
went on board himself, where he found a small family party, presumed 
to be Americans. His hosts were flattered and delighted at the honour, 
for the Emperor charms all men, but they were somewhat surprised at 
the violence of his attacks upon England. We were described as a decadent 
nation, and our Government as rotten, while the strongest abuse of all was 
reserved for King Edward, who was discussed in language which it is not 
possible for us to reproduce in these pages. The astonishment of the Americans 
was great, but still greater was the amazement of the solitary Englishman who 
happened to be of the party, and who had evidently been overlooked in the 
general introduction. He is probably the only Englishman who has ever seen 
the Kaiser in the vé/e of Anglophobe, and the experience ought to be of use to 
him, as he is said to be a member of our diplomatic service! This extraordinary 
incident has been keenly canvassed in American society, upon which it has 
made a great impression. 


This provoked the following démenti some ten days later in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung : 


The English monthly publication the ational Review, in its December 
number, revives the gossip according to which the German Emperor while on 
his last tour in Norway is said to have made some disparaging remarks on the 
King of England, the British Government, and the British people during a visit 
on board an American yacht. As this story is being spread by English and 
French journals on the authority of the ational Review and has been exploited 


in order to work up feeling against Germany, it is necessary to call it what it is 
—an audacious invention. 


We thus dealt with this démenti in our January number : 


We should never dream of lowering these pages by publishing mere gossip, 
still less by circulating “ audacious inventions.” Our readers may therefore 
rest assured as to the absolute accuracy of the foregoing recital, which we only 
abstain from making more circumstantial because we have no desire to bring in 
the names of private individuals, which are, however, perfectly familiar to well- 
informed circles both in the United States and Great Britain. However 
“wildly improbable” this story may seem to Anglo-Germanising journalists in 
London, it happens to be substantially and literally true, though we have given 
an exceedingly moderate version of the actual incident. Nor did we produce it 
with the vulgar ambition to print something sensational, but simply because it 
is all important that the people of this country should not share the illusions 
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which seem ingrained in their statesmen. The nation, at any rate, must be 
enlightened as to the “ versatility” of the Kaiser, whose political sentiments 
vary according as he is in English or foreign society. The démenti of the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung is either inspired by ignorance or falsehood. 


The refusal of the National Review to eat the leek at the dicta- 
tion of Count v. Biilow’s semi-official organ appears to have 
excited the fury of the “reptile” Press of Germany, while con- 
siderable astonishment is expressed by more independent organs 
that the Wilhelmstrasse should remain silent, the Rezchsbote, for 
example, observing : “It is now the turn of the Morddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung.” However, the latter is evidently not 
prepared for another “turn,” and the famous yacht story may 
now be regarded as no longer challenged from any competent 
quarter. It is indeed “‘ beyond all possible probable shadow of 
doubt, all possible doubt whatever,” that the Kaiser did perpe- 
trate the appalling indiscretion we have described of talking 
Anglophobia at large in the presence of strangers, and discussing 
his uncle, our King, in a most offensive manner. Judging from 
the communications which have reached us during the last two 
months, this incident has made a deep impression upon our 
readers, as indeed it should do. The reason we lay so much 
stress upon it is that it affords a conclusive reason, in addition 
to the ten thousand other reasons which may be adduced, why 
his Imperial Majesty should not be allowed to occupy the posi- 
tion he covets in this country of being the Power behind the 
Throne. 


The remarkable series of letters on the Middle Eastern 
Question which have appeared in the Times 
at intervals during the last three months, and 
which it is to be hoped will be reissued as a 
volume, is now complete. They have left our 
public men with little excuse for ignorance upon the Persian 
Problem, and with none for refusing to face it. We have 
unfortunately no space in these pages to discuss a subject 
which it has taken an unusually able writer sixteen long letters 
to develop. After an interesting account of the working of the 
two policies which he found pitted against one another in Persia, 
viz., the Russian policy of improving every opportunity, and the 
British policy of letting everything slide, he discusses the Persian 
Gulf question, a subject upon which there may be differences of 
opinion ; but there can be no controversy as to the gravity of 
the position which he describes in a letter written from Karachi 
on November 22. We might be content, as he points out, to 
treat with indifference the local action of Turkey and of Persia 
on the littoral of the Gulf, “so long as there was nothing more 


A Warning 
from the 
Persian Gulf. 
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substantial than their own ambitions behind it ;” but now that 
Turkish policy in the Gulf is wire-pulled from Constantinople 
by Germany, while Persian policy is falling more and more 
under the influence of Russia, the action of the nominal 
Powers can no longer be regarded as a guantité négligeable. 
He gives a detailed account of the effort of the Sultan of 
Turkey, acting undoubtedly on the suggestion of Germany, to 
lay hands on Koweyt, which was only frustrated by the timely 
presence and characteristic promptitude of the British Naval 
Officer on the spot (Captain Armstrong, of H.M.S. Lapwing), 
who had a sharp brush with the enemies of our friend Sheikh 
Mubarak of Koweyt. This attack is certain to be renewed at 
the first convenient opportunity, as the Sheikh is elderly and 
his local enemies numerous, while those in the background are 
determined. Then, again, the transfer of the Persian customs 
in the Gulf to a foreign administration antagonistic to British 
interests is another fact which cannot be neglected. The 
opinion so often expressed in these pages is fortified by the 
correspondent’s inquiries on the ground, for he is satisfied that 
“the German Emperor’s untiring energy will not rest until he 
has carried the German Anatolian Railway down to Baghdad 
and the Persian Gulf ; and railways, we know, are nowadays 
supposed to carry with them the right to an open door on to 
the sea.” For the moment Russia has cn hand such a vast pro- 
gramme of railway construction in other parts of Asia that she 
is anxious to defer any extension of her Persian lines to the 
Gulf, and she has consequently compelled the Government of 
Teheran to enter into an agreement vetoing all foreign railway 
enterprise until the year 1905. But, as the writer observes, 


Germany may precipitate Russia’s action there as she did in the Far East by 
the seizure of Kiao-chau. Whether Russia has actually ‘‘ ear-marked ” Bander 
Abbas, or any other port in the Persian Gulf, or whether she has already come 
to the conclusion that Bander Abbas would prove too hot, just as Vladivostok 
proved too cold, fer her purpose, and that, upon the same principle upon which 
she claimed an ice-free port in the Pacific, she must insist here on having such 
a port as, for instance, Chahbar, outside the fiery furnace of the Gulf, and open 
to the cool sea breezes of the Indian Ocean, there is very little room for doubt 
that, if Germany secures a place for herself in the fierce sunshine of the Gulf, 
Russia will be tound fully armed with the Shah’s authority to occupy any point 
she may have selected on the Persian littoral. 


The writer points out that we need make no objection to the 
building of purely commercial railways, nor to 
the opening of genuine commercial ports ; but 
bitter experience has taught us in other parts of 
the world that these ostensibly peaceful enterprises are apt to 
take untoward developments, and he begs that our statesmen 


From Kiao- 
chau toKoweyt. 
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may not again commit themselves to “ premature acquiescence.” 
When Mr. Balfour publicly recognised the reasonableness of 
Russia’s desire for a warm-water port as an outlet for the 
Siberian Railway, he could hardly have contemplated the 
creation of such a naval and military stronghold as now exists 
at Port Arthur. ‘Even those Englishmen who still put their 
faith in Germany and would have us give the Sultan a free hand 
at Koweyt for the benefit of his good friend and brother the 
Emperor William, would hardly welcome the establishment of 
another Kiao-chau in the Persian Gulf.” The situation on the 
Gulf to-day bears an ominous resemblance to that in the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li at the moment when Germany suddenly seized 
Kiao-chau. 


There were the same rumours of secret treaties, no less plausible in them- 

selves, no less strongly corroborated by independent testimony. They elicited 
the same official denials, which were accepted with the same facile optimism. 
We talked then about the integrity and independence ot the Chinese Empire 
and the maintenance of the s¢a‘us guo in Far Eastern waters, just as we talk 
now about the integrity and independence of Persia and the maintenance of 
the status guo in the Persian Gulf. Can any British Government, looking back 
upon the subsequent course of events in the Far East, contemplate with equa- 
nimity their reproduction in the Persian Gulf on the very threshold of our 
Indian Empire? 
He emphasises the absurdity of the idea, which appears to have 
been entertained at one time in what are euphemistically called 
“responsible” quarters in this country, that “we could rely 
upon the appearance of Germany on the scene to act as a counter- 
poise to Russia,” a policy which he considers to be as futile as 
that Russia’s policy of expansion in Asia can be arrested by 
“‘ graceful concessions.” If hostile Powers once planted them- 
selves on the Gulf India would for the first time for upwards 
of a century be exposed to attack from a naval base at no great 
distance from her shores, “ and though that is a danger against 
which she could be protected so long as we preserve our com- 
mand of the sea, it would mean an additional task for our navy 
and involve a substantial increase of the naval force perma- 
nently stationed in our Indian waters.” The writer goes so far 
as to declare that the whole of the land defences of India 
“would be turned,” and her resources strained afresh to meet 
the new and far more complicated military situation with which 
she would be called upon to deal. In his judgment, 


the real danger is not that we might appear to challenge the hostility of foreign 
Powers by a clear and definite assertion of policy with regard to the Persian 
Gulf, but that by refusing to look the facts straight in the face, as we have 
refused hitherto to look them in the face in Persia itself, we shall drift unpre- 
pared and irresolute into a situation from which we very likely shall not be able 


= 
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to emerge without either jeopardising he nterests of India or running the 
gauntlet of war. 


We are strongly in favour of looking the facts in the face, 
and of having aclear and practical policy on this momentous 
question ; and it seems to us that the first step is to offer all the 
opposition in our power to the entry of Germany upon the 
scene. Had there been no Kiao-chau there might have been 
no Port Arthur, but Kiao-chau made Port Arthur inevitable. 
We will not go so far as to say that if there be no Koweyt there 
can by no possibility be a Bunder Abbas ; but it is humanly 
certain that Germany’s appearance at Koweyt would make 
Russia’s appearance at Bunder Abbas, or whatever place she 
may select, an absolute certainty. That is the first point in 
the Persian Gulf problem for our Mandarins to recognise. It 
would not be surprising if the Kaiser were to take an early 
opportunity of privately broaching this question to the Tsar— 
as he raised the Kiao-chau question during the Russian 
Emperor’s family visit to Germany in the autumn of 1897. 
Count v. Bulow has lately warned us that Germany has 
“interests” in Persia, which means that she has a policy; 
so both England and Russia should be on their guard 
against a surprise. The most fatal thing for us would be 
for the latter Power to be brought down to the Gulf by 
the “good offices” of Germany, ze, as an enemy of 
England. The subject seems to offer scope for British 


and Russian statesmanship. There is certainly no room for 
Germany. 


The Senatorial Elections held in France on Sunday, 
The Political January 4, are a considerable political event, of 
which several of our Paris correspondents 
appear to have missed the significance. La ville 
lumiére, as everybody knows, is “agin” the 
Republican Government ; and it is perhaps only natural that 
journalists living in: such a hostile atmosphere should imbibe 
certain political prejudices, and become unable either to 
render justice to the policy of the Combes Cabinet, or even to 
appreciate its great strength in the country. Happily, however, 
the new Zimes correspondent has shown during the last few 
weeks that French affairs are to be dealt with henceforward in 
a different spirit. We venture to predict that his efforts will 
not only succeed in educating England to a reasonable know- 
ledge of French politics, but will substantially improve the 
relations between two countries whose misunderstandings are 


chiefly due to mutual ignorance. The elections to renew a 
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third of the Senate were held in thirty-two departments and in 
three French Colonies, making a total of ninety-four seats. If 
the accepted view of the unpopularity of the present Radical 
Government were well founded, here was a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for a public manifestation of disgust at the “‘ persecution” 
of monks and nuns of which we have heard so much. The 
Senate, as our readers are aware, is elected indirectly through 
the Conseils Généraux, or County Councils, which thus had it in 
their power to inflict a blow upon the Government from which 
it could not have recovered, seeing that the Senate has become the 
superior and stronger branch of the Legislature and the mainstay 
of Republican defence. It would have been all the easier for the 
Senatorial constituents to return an adverse verdict, as a sub- 
stantial majority of the Senators seeking re-election belonged to 
the Ministerial party, who were consequently fighting at the 
disadvantage of defending more seats than they were attacking. 
The result was really remarkable, for at the close of the second 
ballots it was found that the Government had gained no less 
than thirteen seats in 94, the much decried Premier himself 
being triumphantly returned by two constituencies. Scarcely less 
significant was the failure of the most distinguished Opposition 
candidate, M. Hanotaux, the Minister for Foreign Affairs during 
the Méline régime, while his colleague in the same Cabinet, M. 
Rambaud, was also defeated. 


Two interesting incidents have occurred since the Ministerial 
victory, viz., the election of M. Jaurés to the 
honourable position of a Vice-Presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and General André’s an- 
nouncement that he intends to introduce a Military Reform 
Bill, which is described by the Opposition Press as “a Picquart 
Relief Bill,” which means, we imagine, that tardy justice will be 
done to this valiant and devoted officer by restoring him to 
the Army of which he will ever be an ornament. It is, perhaps, 
not unnatural that M. Jaurés’ success, despite his recent tribute 
to the Triple Alliance as “a necessary counterpoise to French 
chauvinism,” followed, as it has been, by M. d’Estournelle’s sub- 
acid reflections on the Russian Alliance and M. Millerand’s 
glorification of German social policy, should have encouraged a 
belief abroad of a coming change in French foreign policy. We 
believe this inference to be mistaken. M. Jaurés’ election was 
a personal tribute to a remarkable character, and a recognition 
of his leadership of a powerful division of the army of Repub- 
lican defence. It was in no sense an endorsement of his 
Collectivist opinions, or of his somewhat visionary views upon 


French Foreign 
Policy. 
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external affairs. Opposition speakers such as M. Ribot, the ex- 
Premier, and M. Deschanel, the ex-President of the Chamber, 
in combating M. Jaurés’ opinions, expressed the effective public 
opinion of the country. We believe there is no valid ground 
for the Berlin boasts that France is drawing away from 
Russia and towards the victor of 1870. On the contrary, if 
the Russian Alliance excites less feverish enthusiasm in France 
to-day than when the Allies were enjoying their honey- 
moon, it reposes on a more solid and permanent basis ; for, 
while the Nationalists reluctantly recognise that it will neither 
serve them as an instrument of aggression against other Euro- 
pean Powers or as a reactionary influence in domestic affairs, 
the Radicals, who had previously distrusted the Alliance for the 
very reasons that made it acceptable to the Nationalists, have 
gradually come to regard it as the very corner-stone of French 
policy. This is largely due to the wisdom of the Tsar 
since the advent of M. Waldeck-Rousseau to power in re- 
fusing to allow Russia to be exploited by the enemies of the 
Republic. Another noteworthy sign of the times is the 
decline of Anglophobia in France; but it is by no means 
accompanied, as seems to be suggested in some quarters, by 
a revival of the “ Little France” spirit. On the contrary, 
the Colonial party, who are the champions of a Greater France, 
are as active and not less powerful than formerly, though some 
of them are beginning to have doubts as to whether the policy 
of embéter les Anglais has been as profitable to France as to 
Germany, and men whose devotion to French Colonial interests 
is beyond question are prepared to consider the question of a 
businesslike settlement with England. It is recognised, how- 
ever, in all serious quarters in Paris, as it should be in London, 
that there can be no real rapprochement between France and 
England so long as the relations between Russia and England 
remain on the basis which enabled Bismarck to play “the 
honest broker.” Is it not possible that the Pan-Germanic 
movement, which is being followed with the utmost interest 
and anxiety all over Europe, may supply the motive-power 
which is necessary in order to convince Russia, France, and 
England of the wisdom of recognising those great European 
interests which they have in common? If these Powers 
remain at daggers drawn indefinitely the Pan - Germanic 
Empire is bound to come into existence. We shall have 
Germany planted in Holland, France will see her established 
in Switzerland, while Russia will suffer the humiliation of 


witnessing the Slav nationalities of Austria pass under the 
German yoke. 
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The French Colonial Party has lately manifested its strength 
as a political and Parliamentary factor by com- 
pelling M. Delcassé to postpone his recently 
negotiated Convention with Siam. This subject 
has not excited great interest in England, but it has been keenly 
canvassed for many weeks in France, and it would be no exag- 
geration to say that the French Foreign Minister has put his 
signature to a document which is resented by every Frenchman 
who takes an interest in the Siamese question. The subject is too 
large for these pages, but any one who wishes to understand 
the point of view of M. Delcassé’s critics should read an 
anonymous article in La Grande Revue for December 1, 1902. 
The episode has given rise to curious surmises, and the French 
Foreign Minister would certainly seem to have acted with less 
than his usual care and foresight if it be true, as is credibly 
asserted, that he failed to consult the great body of French expert 
opinion before promulgating the Siam Convention, and that he 
has allowed himself to be swayed by extraneous interests and 
influences. His prestige has undoubtedly been affected, in 
the first place by signing the Convention, «->d still more by 
consenting to postpone its ratification for six months under 
the pressure of its opponents, which is considered as tantamount 
to its withdrawal. In fact, not a few keen observers are of opinion 
that M. Delcassé will hardly be able to survive this check, 
and that he may be succeeded by some champion of a “spirited” 
Colonial and Foreign policy. Another question which is closely 
followed in France is that of Morocco, which, however, we need 
not discuss, as we are so fortunate as to be able to present our 
readers with a striking paper from the competent pen of 
Mr. Walter Harris, which, we must confess, conveys the un- 
comfortable impression that our policy in this part of the world 
is no less wanting in prudence, precision, and coherence than 
elsewhere. British interests in Morocco are, in the first place, 
strategic, and in the second place commercial, and it ought not to 
exceed the resources of statesmanship to safeguard these by a set- 
tlement with France and Spain, whose interests are of a different 
order ; but of course if Germany is to be brought in, there can 
be no settlement, as it is one of the parts of the world in which 
she has most hopes of bringing off the Anglo-French war, for 
which her diplomacy has been working for the last twenty years. 


Siam and 
Morocco. 


In accordance with the practice of personal intercourse, which 
is such a happy feature of Continental states:nan- 
ship, Count Lamsdorff, the Russian i vreign 
Minister, recently made a little tour via Sofia 
and Belgrade to Vienna. It is common knowledge that the 
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general object of this mission was to strengthen the ties between 
Russia and the Dual Monarchy, which have been steadily im- 
proving in recent years, while its special object was to discuss 
the Macedonian question, which is beginning to arouse acute 
anxiety throughout the Chancelleries of Europe. So far there has 
been no official announcement as to the results of the Russian 
enterprise, but all the indications tend to show that Count 
Lamsdorff was successful in impressing on the Balkan States 
the necessity of subordinating their purely selfish interests to 
the preservation of the general peace. It is unnecessary to say 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph and his advisers share the 
Russian desire to keep the peace, and therefore we may expect 
that the great Powers primarily involved, and the smaller Powers 
they control, will resolutely and loyally work to thisend. Unfor- 
tunately the peace of the Balkans does not depend entirely on 
the good intentions of Bulgaria and Servia, for both these 
States might find themselves irresistibly drawn in, supposing 
the Macedonian Committees deem the moment opportune for 
producing the long-expected catastrophe. Or, again, the Sultan 
who is an even more important factor than the Committees, 
with or without the interested advice of third parties, may elect 
to act so as to make a general rising inevitable. Both the 
Austrian and Russian Governments are now, at any rate, 
thoroughly alive to the gravity of the situation, and each should 
be able, from its own special standpoint, to bring consider- 
able pressure to bear upon Berlin with the object of pre- 
venting evil counsels from being tendered from that quarter. 
But even were Germany for once loyal to other Powers and 
European interests, it is by no means certain that the Sultan 
will prove tractable. He may consider that the apparent 
unity of Europe is purely superficial, and that it would break 
down, as so often before, under the least strain ; or he may, 
on the other hand, really regard the establishment of a semi- 
independent administration in Macedonia as a greater humilia- 
tion than his shaken prestige will stand. So we find ourselves 
moving round a vicious circle from Berlin to Constantinople 
and from Constantinople to Macedonia. All we can hope, from 
the British point of view, is that the incoherence which has 
lately marked our foreign policy in other parts of the world may 
not reappear in the Balkans. Our interest is to associate our- 
selves with the Governments of St. Petersburg and Vienna in 
coercing the Sultan into conceding as much iocal autonomy as 
possible, while at the same time, both by speech and act, we 
refrain from imitating the deplorabie attitude we adopted 
towards the Armenians, which, we fear, was to some extent 
responsible for one of the most frightful tragedies of modern 
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times. We desire the elimination of the rule of the unspeak- 
able Turk from Macedonia, but under no circumstances can we 
give our “ moral support” to the Macedonian agitation. 


Great and general satisfaction was caused on New Year's 

., Day, both in Austria and Hungary, by the an- 

The Ansgleich. ipadamenien that after inal: the 
Austrian and Hungarian Premiers (Dr. von Kérber and M. Szell) 
had finally reached an agreement with regard to the commercial 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Compromise, ze. the Ausgleich. 
The satisfaction in the two halves of the Dual Monarchy excited 
by this welcome news may be measured by the previous 
rumours of a deadlock, coupled with the knowledge that if 
the Premiers failed there would be a commercial war. Up 
to the very last moment the issue remained doubtful, in 
spite of the strenuous efforts of the Emperor, who conferred 
twice with the Premiers on the last day of the old year, while 
the Heir-Apparent, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, made an 
unusual appearance at a Cabinet Council. At 9 P.M. a semi- 
official communiqué stated that no agreement had been attained, 
and that M. Szell would leave Budapest by the night train. 
Literally at the eleventh hour Dr. von Korber paid a final visit 
to the Hungarian Premier, and a second communiqué announced 
the conclusion of the Awsgleich. The terms of the settlement 
were simultaneously announced in the Parliaments of Vienna 
and Budapest by the respective Premiers. Its complicated 
character may be gathered from the fact that it comprises con- 
ventions and binding declarations for the abrogation of the 
Austrian tax on Hungarian Consols, the management of inter- 
State cattle traffic, the maintenance of the Tyrolese Corn Duty 
for another ten years, and arrangements for the reduction of 
duties on articles manufactured abroad from Austro-Hungarian 
raw materials. It also comprises a new Tariff Bill and draft 
Bills protecting Austrian and Hungarian enterprises from double 
taxation. It likewise provides for the complete convertibility 
of State notes into gold, and other currency reforms, for the 
renewal of the charter of the Austro-Hungarian State Bank; 
and the regulation of trade in spirits, wine, beer, sugar, and 
petroleum within the Dual Monarchy. After going through 
the Ausgleich point by point, the Austrian Premier mentioned 
a few of the new minimum duties on agricultural products, 
showing increases varying between 40 and 300 per cent. The 
Times Vienna correspondent tells us that the impression made by 
the Premier’s statement was only “ moderately satisfactory,” as 
‘‘many deputies were possessed by a feeling that though better 
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than might have been feared, the new compact is worse than 
might have been hoped.” We are told, on the other hand, 
that M. Szell, the Hungarian Premier, was far more fortunate 
than his Austrian colleague, his speech being received with 
‘unexpected enthusiasm” in the Hungarian Parliament. He 
carefully abstained from all perilous boastings, but he convinced 
his hearers that Hungarian interests had been adequately safe- 
guarded. He also made the important declaration that it had 
been agreed that the new compact must either receive Parlia- 
mentary sanction in Austria, or if promulgated under the 
emergency paragraph of the Austrian Constitution, there must 
be a special guarantee that it should not be invalidated by any 
subsequent action of the Reichsrath. 


It is perhaps fortunate that as the whole field of foreign 
affairs is teeming with incident and charged with 
possibilities, our home politics should be pro- 
portionately dull and stagnant at the present time. There have 
certainly been few domestic events worthy of note during the 
past month, as is perhaps indicated by the excessive amount of 
attention devoted to two by-elections. If ‘‘ Newmarket” and 
“Liverpool” have any moral at all, they show that the 
followers of Lord Rosebery are more acceptable candidates to 
the constituencies than the followers of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. ‘Two other episodes which have attracted passing 
attention have been the decision of the Government not to 
prosecute Mr. Whittaker Wright in connection with the London 
and Globe scandal, a failure which private initiative is 
endeavouring to make good, and the trial for treason and 
sentence to death of the notorious “Colonel” Lynch, M.P., 
who served with the Irish Brigade in the South African War. 
As it is asserted that this solemn proceeding is to be reduced to a 
solemn farce by a so-called exercise of clemency—though we 
can hardly credit the further rumour that the “ Colonel” is to 
be given a D.S.O.— it is difficult to say what purpose has been 
served by setting this portentous paraphernalia in motion. The 
only important utterance during the past month was Lord 
Rosebery’s speech at Plymouth on January 16, in which 
we are glad to see he repeated the view which has excited “a 
universal chorus of all the old women,” viz., that Lord Kitchener 
is the one and only man to cleanse the Augean stables of the 
War Office, “‘ but if you send your Hercules to the Himalayas, 
he cannot be of much use in Pall Mall.” We are delighted to 
see that Lord Rosebery has emancipated himself from the 
shibboleths of mandarins and superior persons, and is 
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prepared to confer power on knowledge and capacity. In this 
connection his well-deserved tribute to Sir John Fisher as the 
brain of the Admiralty is also worth noting. One pregnant 
episode has occurred in Ireland, viz., the publication of the 
Report of an Irish Land Conference, organised by Captain 
Shawe Taylor, which was attended by a small section of Irish 
landlords led by Lords Dunraven and Mayo, and the leading repre- 
sentatives of the tenants, viz., Mr. John Redmond, Mr. William 
O’Brien, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. T. C. Harrington. Amazing 
to relate, this conference succeeded in drafting a unanimous 
Report, which appears to embody a practical scheme for the 
settlement of the Irish Land Question by voluntary pur- 
chase. The landlords concede that the principal and interest 
of the purchase-money shall be fixed at a sum involving a re- 
duction of between 15 and 20 per cent. on second term rents, 
while the Nationalists on their side declare that “ it is desirable 
in the interests of Ireland that the present owners of land 
should not as a result of any settlement be expatriated,” and 
that “an equitable price ought to be paid to the owners.” The 
scheme naturally depends for its success on the financial support 
of the British Treasury, which should, we think, be prepared 
to take a large and comprehensive view provided the policy 
offers a prospect of finally settling the Irish Land Question. 
We owe something substantial to Ireland if only for the 
horrible morass of litigation into which that unhappy country 
has been plunged by the Gladstonian land legislation, which, 


though invariably robbing Peter, did not invariably pay 
Paul. 


Lord Selborne, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has put 
Th his name to a “ Memorandum dealing with the 

e ape 
hiuaicalty Entry, Training and Employment of Officers 
and Men of the Royal Navy and of the Royal 
Memorandum. Marines,” which may truly be described as 
momentous. It announces a series of changes in the organisa- 
tion and training of the personnel of the British Navy, which 
are recognised in the Memorandum itself as being “ far- 
reaching and, in some respects, sweeping.” It would be 
impossible for any proposals of such a character to excite 
universal approval, but the Admiralty may surely congratulate 
themselves on the remarkable consensus of commendation with 
which these great reforms have been greeted in competent 
quarters. This attitude on the part of “the critics ” incidentally 
affords a vindication of the latter, who are sometimes accused 
by irritated officialdom of living by detraction, of only seeking 
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occasions for censure, and of resolutely refusing to praise. All 
the best critics of our Government are, as a matter of fact, 
only too anxious to praise whenever they are given half a 
chance, and they are grateful to Lord Selborne and his 
advisers for affording them an opportunity of being enthusiastic. 
The Admiralty are facing the great problem which has long 
demanded solution, by endeavouring to fuse the separated 
elements of the Navy into one organic whole. Those elements, 
as the reader is aware, consist of (1) the bluejacket and the 
executive officers; (2) the marines with their officers ; (3) the 
engine-room complement. After reviewing the revolutions in 
the materzel of the Navy, which had synchronised with an 
extraordinary increase in the personnel, the Memorandum 
recognised that the time had come to reform the training of 
the personnel. ‘The officers of the Navy have never had cast on 
them a greater responsibility than at present, or one more difficult 
to fulfil.’’ Unity must be the strength of the Service, but at present 
“a strangely anomalous condition of affairs exists.” The execu- 
tive, the engineer, and the marine officers are all necessary for 
the efficiency of the fleet, and all have to serve side by side 
throughout their career. ‘‘ Their unity of sentiment is essential 
to the welfare of the navy, yet they all enter the service under 
different regulations, and they have nothing in common in their 
early training.” As a result the executive officer, unless he 
happens to be a gunnery or torpedo specialist, knows but a 
modicum of engineering, although the ship upon which he 
serves is one huge box of engines, while the engineering officer 
has never had any training in executive duties, and from lack 
of early sea training “the marine officer is compelled, sorely 
against his will, to remain comparatively idle on board ship 
when every one else is full of work.” The radical solution 
which the Board of Admiralty have decided to adopt—indeed 
the only solution open to them if the principle of a common 
training be granted—involves a complete change in the present 
system of entry and training for all officers, whether executive, 
marine, or engineering. Henceforward : 


(1) All Officers for the Executive and Engineer branches of the Navy and for 
the Royal Marines shall enter the Service as Naval Cadets under exactly the 
same conditions between the ages of 12 and 13; 

(2) That these Cadets shall all be trained on exactly the same system until 
they shall have passed for the rank of Sub-Lieutenant between the ages of 19 
and 20; 

(3) That at about the age of 20 these Sub-Lieutenants shall be distributed 
between the three branches of the Service which are essential to the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet—the Executive, the Engineer, and the Marine. 
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As was generally expected, Dr. Randall Davidson, the Bishop 
The New of Winchester, has been appointed to the Arch- 

; bishopric of Canterbury, left vacant by the death 
Primate. of Dr, Temple. Although the new Primate is 
still what may be called a young Bishop, it is understood that, 
on the ground of ill-health, he had already, in 1896, declined 
the great spiritual office to which he has now been called. 
Happily he has gained strength in the interval, and to-day feels 
able to respond to the pressure applied from various quarters. 
If Mr. Balfour cannot be congratulated on making a great 
appointment—perhaps because no great man was available 
—he has at any rate made an eminently safe one. Dr. 
Davidson’s friends would hardly claim that he is the man to 
ride the whirlwind or direct the storm, but rather that he has 
a sound and shrewd judgment and is eminently capable of 
taking a large and comprehensive view of his position, not 
only as Primate of ali England, but as the leading ecclesiastic 
in the British Empire. It may, indeed, be hoped that under 
his guidance an effort will be made to strengthen the ties 
between the Church of the mother country and the Colonial 
Churches. For this work he is admirably fitted by taste and 
temperament, and if his appointment is largely due to his per- 
sonal relations with the Royal Family, we may feel sure it may 
also be ascribed to the King’s appreciation of the opportunity 
which is now offered to an Archbishop of Canterbury with 
Imperial sympathies. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


THE formulation of the Monroe Doctrine, as distinguished from 
its origin, resulted, as is universally understood, from the political 
conditions caused by the revolt of the Spanish colonies in America. 
Up to that time, and for centuries previous, the name Spain 
had signified to Europe in general not merely the mother country, 
but a huge colonial system, with its special economical and com- 
mercial regulation; the latter being determined through its 
colonial relations, upon the narrowest construction of colonial 
policy then known, which was saying a great deal. Spain stood 
for the Spanish Empire, divisible primarily into two chief com- 
ponents, Spain and Greater Spain ; the mother country and the 
colonies. The passage of time had been gradually reversing the 
relative importance of the two in the apprehension of other 
European States. In Sir Robert Walpole’s day it was believed 
by many besides himself that Great Britain could not make head 
against France and Spain combined. The naval power of Spain, 
and consequently her political weight, still received awed 
consideration ; a relic of former fears. This continued, though 
in a diminished degree, through the War of American Indepen- 
dence ; but by the end of the century, while it may be too much to 
affirm that such apprehension had wholly disappeared—that, no 
account was taken of the unwieldy numbers of ill-manned and 
often ill-officered ships that made up the Spanish navy—it is true 
that a Spanish war bore to British seamen an aspect rather com- 
mercial than military. It meant much more of prize money than 
of danger ; and that it did so was due principally to the wealth 
of the colonies. 

This wealth was potential as well as actual, and in both aspects 
it appealed to Europe. To break in upon the monopoly enjoyed 
by Spain, and consecrated in international usage both by accepted 
ideas and long prescription, was an object of policy to the principal 
European maritime States. It was so conspicuously to Great 
Britain, on account of the pre-eminence which commercial 
considerations always had in her councils. In the days of 
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William III., the prospective failure of the Spanish royal house 
brought up the question of what other family should succeed, 
and to whom should be‘transferred the great inheritance won 
by Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro. Thenceforth the thought of 
dividing this spoil of a decadent empire—the sick man of that 
day—remained in men’s memory as a possible contingency of the 
future, even though momentarily out of the range of practical 
politics. The waning of Spain’s political and military prestige 
was accompanied by an increasing understanding of ‘the value 
of the commercial system appended to her in her colonies. The 
future disposition of these extensive regions, and the fruition of 
their wealth, developed and undeveloped, were conceived as 
questions of universal European policy. In the general appre- 
hension of European rulers, they were regarded as affecting the 
balance of power. 

It was as the opponent of this conception, the perfectly natural 
outcome of previous circumstances and history, that the Monroe 
Doctrine entered the field ; a newcomer in form, yet having its 
own history and antecedent conditions as really as the conflicting 
European view. Far more than South America, which had seen 
little contested occupation, the northern continent had known 
what it was to be the scene of antagonistic European ambitions 
and exploitation. There had been within her territory a balance 
of power, in idea, if not in achievement, quite as real as any that 
had existed or been fought for in Europe. Canada in the hands 
of France, and the mouth of the Mississippi in alien control, were 
matters of personal memory to many, and of very recent tra- 
dition to all Americans in active life in 1810. Florida then was 
still Spanish, with unsettled boundary questions and attendant 
evils. Not reason only, but feeling, based upon experience of 
actual inconvenience, suffering, and loss—loss of life and loss of 
wealth, political anxiety and commercial disturbance—conspired 
to intensify opposition to any avoidable renewal of similar con- 
ditions. To quote the words of a distinguished American Secre- 
tary of State—for Foreign Affairs—speaking twenty years ago, 


- “This sentiment is properly called a Doctrine, for it has no 


prescribed sanction, and its assertion is left to the exigency which 
may invoke it.” This accurate statement places it upon the 
surest political foundation, much firmer than precise legal enact- 
ment or international convention, that of popular conviction. 
The sentiment had existed beforehand ; the first exigency which 
invoked its formulated expression in 1823 was the announced 
intention of several great Powers to. perpetuate by force the 
European system, whether of colonial tenure, or balance of power, 
or monarchical forms, in the Spanish colonies; they being then 
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actually in revolt against the mother country, and seeking, not 
other political relations to Europe, but simply their own inde- 
pendence. 

This political question of independence, however, involved 
also necessarily that of commercial relations; and both were 
interesting to outside States. So far as then appeared, renewed 
dependence meant the perpetuation of commercial exclusion 
against foreign States. This characterised all colonial regulation 
at that time, and continued in Spanish practice in Cuba and other 
dependencies until the final downfall of her diminished empire 
in 1898. It must be recognised, therefore, that all outside parties 
to the controversy, all parties other than Spain and her colonies, 
which had special incitements of their own, were influenced by 
two classes of motives, political and commercial. These are 
logically separable, although in practice intertwined. That of 
the Continental Powers—Austria, Prussia, and Russia, with the 
subsequent accession of France—was primarily political. Their 
object was to perpetuate in South America political conditions 
connected with the European system, by breaking down popular 
revolt against absolutist government, and maintaining the con- 
dition of dependence upon Spain. Whither this might lead in case 
of armed intervention, which was contemplated, was a question 
probably of the division of spoil; for in the end Spain could 
hardly pay the bill otherwise than by colonial cessions. But 
whether the movement of the Holy Alliance, as it was self-styled, 
issued merely in the suppression of popular liberties, or introduced 
further a European balance of power with its rivalries and con- 
flicts, its wars and rumours of wars, both results were politically 
abhorrent to American feelings and disturbing to American peace. 
They gave rise to distinctly political objections by the people and 
statesmen of the United States. From these sentiments the 
exigency evoked the first reasoned official expression of the 
national conviction and purpose, which we now know as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Subsidiary to this political motive, but clearly 
recognised and avowed, was the legitimate inducement of com- 
mercial interest, benefited by the rejection of European rule, 
and to be injured by its restoration. 

It will not be expected that a British Tory administration, 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 and with the protective system 
and Navigation Act in full force, should have shared the particular 
political prepossessions of the American States, geographically 
closely concerned, lately themselves colonies, and but very 
recently emerged from a prolonged conflict with British com- 
mercial regulations based upon the ancient conception of colonial 
administration. But Great Britain, in addition to commercial 
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ambitions and interests greater then than those of the United 
States, and the outcome of a century of effort against Spanish 
monopoly, did have also a distinct political leaning in the matter. 
There ran through both political parties a real and deep sympathy 
with communities struggling for freedom. The iniquity of sup- 
pressing such efforts by external force of third parties, not im- 
mediately concerned, was strongly felt. There was accepted also 
among British statesmen a clearly defined rule of conduct, which 
had been conspicuously illustrated in the early days of the French 
Revolution, still a matter of recent memory in 1820, that inter- 
ference in the intestine struggles of a foreign country, such as 
those then afflicting both the Spanish kingdom and colonies, was 
neither right in principle nor expedient in policy. 

Basing its action firmly on these convictions, the British 
Ministry, under the influence of Canning, intimated clearly that, 
while neutral towards the intervention of the Holy Alliance in 
Spain itself, to restore there the old order of things, it would not 
permit the transport of armies to South America for a like purpose. 
The course of the Alliance in Spain was viewed with disapproval, 
but it did not immediately concern Great Britain to an extent 
demanding armed resistance. The case of the colonies was 
different. Intervention there would be prejudicial to British 
mercantile enterprise, already heavily engaged in their trade and 
economical development ; while, politically, the occupation of the 
Peninsula by French armies would be offset by the detachment 
of the colonies from their previous dependence. To the effect of 
this British attitude the position of the United States Government, 
defined by President Monroe in his Message of December 1823, 
constituted a powerful support, and the news of it evoked general 
satisfaction in England. However motived, without formal 
concert, still less in alliance, the two English-speaking countries 
occupied the same ground and announced the same purpose. 
Spain might- conquer her colonies unaided, if she could ; neither 
would interfere; but the attempt of other Powers to give her 
armed assistance would be regarded by each as unfriendly to 
itself. Sa 

From this momentary community of position exaggerated 
inferences have been drawn as to the identity of impulses which 
had brought either State to it. It was a case of two paths con- 
verging ; not thenceforth to unite, but to cross, and continue 
each in its former general direction, diverging rather than approxi- 
mating. Though crumbling before the rising stream of progress, 
the ideas appropriate to the eighteenth century had not yet wholly 
disappeared from British conceptions ; still less had the practice 
and policy of the State conformed themselves to the changed 
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point of view which, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
began to characterise British statesmanship with reference to 
colonies. The battles of reformed political representation and 
of free trade were yet to fight and win; old opinions continued 
as to the commercial relationship of colonies to the mother 
country, although modification in details was being introduced. 
The West Indies were still the most important group in the 
British colonial system, and one of the latest acts of Canning, 
who died in 1827, was to renew there commercial discrimi- 
nation against the United States; a measure which, however 
prompted, could scarcely be said to reflect the image of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

For a generation then to come, British statesmen remained 
under the domination of habits of thought which had governed 
the course of the two Pitts ; and they failed, as men usually fail, 
to discern betimes changes of condition which modify, if not the 
essentials, at least the application even of a policy sound in 
general principle. In 1823, not ten years had elapsed since the 
British Government had contemplated exacting from the United 
States, as the result of our prostration at the close of the war of 
1812, territorial cessions and concessions which might make an 
American of to-day, ignorant of the extremes to which his country 
was then reduced, gasp with amazement. How then could it be 
that Great Britain, which for centuries had been acquiring 
territory, and to whom the Americas were still the most immediate 
commercial interest, should heartily accept the full scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine, as applicable to the extension of her own 
dominion, by conquest or otherwise, to any part of the American 
continents where she did not at that moment have clear title ? 
As a matter of fact she did not in any wise accept this. The 
American declaration against ‘‘ the extension of the system of the 
Allied Powers to any portion of this hemisphere ” was welcomed 
as supporting the attitude of Great Britain ; for the phrase, in 
itself ambiguous, was understood to apply not to the quintuple 
alliance for the preservation of existing territorial arrangements 
in Europe, to which Great Britain was a party, but to the Holy 
Alliance, the avowed purpose of which was to suppress by external 
force revolutionary movements within any State—a course into 
which she had refused to be drawn. But the complementary decla- 
ration in the President’s Message, that “‘ the American continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisa- 
tion by any European Power,” was characterised in the Annual 
Register for 1823 as “‘ scarcely less extravagant than that of the 
Russian ukase by which it was elicited,” and which forbade any 
foreign vessel from approaching within a hundred miles of the 
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Russian possession now known as Alaska. The British Govern- 
ment took the same view ; and in the protocol to a Conference 
held in 1827 expressly repudiated this American claim. 

There was therefore between the two countries at this moment 
a clear opposition of principle, and agreement only as to a par- 
ticular line of conduct in a special case. With regard to the 
interventions of the Holy Alliance in Europe, Great Britain, 
while reserving her independence of action, stood neutral for the 
time ; but from motives of her own policy showed unmistakably 
that she would resist like actionin Spanish America. The United 
States, impelled by an entirely different conception of national 
policy, now first officially enunciated, intimated in diplomatic 
phrase a similar disposition. The two supported one another in 
the particular contingency, and doubtless frustrated whatever 
intention any members of the Holy Alliance may have enter- 
tained of projecting to the other side of the Atlantic their “‘ union 
for the government of the world.” In America, as in Europe, 
Great Britain deprecated the intrusion of external force to settle 
internal convulsions of foreign countries ; but she did not commit 
herself, as the United States did, to the position that purchase 
or war should never entail a cession of territory by an American 
to a European State; a transaction which would be in so far 
colonisation. In resisting any transfer of Spanish American 
territory to a European Power, Great Britain was not advancing 
a general principle, but maintaining an immediate interest. 
Her motive, in short, had nothing in common with the Monroe 
Doctrine. Such principles as were involved had been formu- 
lated long before, and had controlled her action in Europe as in 
America. 

The United States dogma, on the contrary, planted itself 
squarely on the separate system and interests of America. This 
is distinctly shown by the comments of the Secretary of State, 
John Quincy Adams, in a despatch to the American Minister in 
London, dated only two days before Monroe’s Message. Alluding 
to Canning’s most decisive phrase in a recent despatch : 


Great Britain could not see any part of the colonies transferred to any 
other Power with indifference [he wrote]. We certainly do concur with 
her in this position ; but the principles of that aversion, so far as they are 
common to both parties, resting only upon a casual coincidence of interests, 
in a national point of view se/fish * on both sides, would be liable to dis- 
solution by every change of phase in the aspects of European politics. 
So that Great Britain, negotiating at once with the European Alliance and 
with us concerning America, without being bound by any permanent com- 
munity of principle, would still be free to accommodate her policy to any 
of those distributions of power, and partitions of territory, which for the 


* Adams’ italics. 
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last half-eentury have been the ultima ratio of all European political 
arrangements. 


For this reason Adams considered that recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the revolted colonies, already made by the United 
States, in March 1822, must be given by Great Britain also, in 
order to place the two States on equal terms of co-operation. 
From motives of European policy, from which Great Britain 
could not dissociate herself, she delayed this recognition until 
1825 ; and then Mr. Canning defined his general course towards 
the Spanish colonies in the famous words, “‘ I called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old. I resolved that, 
if France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies.” 
His coincidence with the policy of the United States is thus seen 
to be based, and properly, upon British interests as involved in 
the European system ; but that, so far from being the Monroe 
Doctrine, is almost the converse of it. 

Nor was it only in direction that the impulses of the two States 
differed. They were unequal in inherent vital strength. The 
motive force of the one was bound to accumulate, and that of the 
other to relax, by the operation of purely natural conditions. 
An old order was beginning to yield toa new. After three cen- 
turies of tutelage America was slipping out of European control. 
She was reaching her majority and claiming her own. Within 
her sphere she felt the future to be hers. Of this sense the Monroe 
Doctrine was an utterance. It was a declaration of indepen- 
dence ; not for a single nation only, but for a continent of nations, 
and it carried implicitly the assertion of all that logically follows 
from such independence. Foremost among the conditions 
ensuring its vitality was propinquity, with its close effect upon 
interest. Policy, as well as war, is a business of positions. This 
maxim is perennial; a generation later it was emphasised in 
application, but not originated, by the peopling of the Pacific 
coast, the incidental discovery of gold in California, and the 
consequent enhanced importance of the Isthmus of Panama to 
the political strategy of nations. All this advanced the Monroe 
Doctrine on the path of development, giving broader sweep to the 
corollaries involved in the original proposition ; but the trans- 
cendent positional interest of the United States no more needed 
demonstration in 1823 than in 1850, when the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was made, or than now, when not the Pacific coast only, 
but the Pacific Ocean and the farther East, lend increased conse- 
quence to the isthmian communications. . 

The case of the United States is now stronger, but it is not 
clearer. Correlatively, the admission of its force by others has 
been progressive ; gradual and practical, not at once or formal. 
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Its formulation in the Monroe Doctrine has not obtained the full 
legislative sanction even of the country of its origin; and its 
present development there rests upon successive utterances of 
persons officially competent to define, but not of full authority 
to commit the nation to their particular expressions. So, too, 
international acquiescence in the position now taken has been a 
work of time, nor can there be asserted for it the final ratification 
of international agreement. The Monroe Doctrine remains a 
policy, not a law, either municipal or international; but it has 
advanced in scope and in acceptance. The one progress as the 
other has been the result of growing strength ; strength of numbers 
and of resources. Taken with position, these factors constitute 
national power as they do military advantage, which in the last 
analysis may always be resolved into two elements, force and 
position. 

In the conjunction of these two factors is to be found the birth 
of the Monroe Doctrine and its development up to the present 
time. It is a product of national interest, involved in position, 
and of national power dependent upon population and resources. 
These are the permanent factors of the Monroe Doctrine ; and it 
cannot be too strongly realised by Americans that the permanence 
of the Doctrine itself, as a matter of international consideration, 
depends upon the maintenance of both factors. To this serious 
truth record is borne by History, the potent mother of national 
warning and national encouragement. That the Doctrine at its 
first enunciation should not at once have obtained either assent 
or influence, even in its most limited expression, was entirely 
natural. Although not without an antecedent history of con- 
ception and occasional utterance by American statesmen, its 
moment of birth was the announcement by Monroe; and it had 
then all the weakness of the newborn, consequent upon a national 
inadequacy to the display of organised strength which had been 
pathetically manifested but ten years before. After the destruc- 
tion of the rule of Spain in her colonies, except in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, Great Britain remained the one great nation besides the 
United States possessed of extensive territory in America. She 
also was the one State that had had experience of us as an enemy, 
and known the weakness of our military system for offensive 
action. What more natural than that she should have welcomed 
the first promulgation of the Doctrine, in its original scope 
directed apparently merely against a combination of Continental 
Powers, the purposes of which were offensive to herself, and yet 
fail to heed a root principle which-in progress of time should find 
its application to herself, contesting the expansion of her own 
influence in the hemisphere, as being part of the European system 
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and therefore falling under the same condemnation? Yet even 
had she seen this, and fully appreciated the promise of strength 
to come, it was to be expected that she should for the meantime 
pursue her own policy, irrespective of the still distant future. 
It may be advantageous to. retard that which must ultimately 
prevail; and at all events men who head the movements of 
nations are not able at once to abandon the traditions of the past, 
and conform their action to new ideas as yet unassimilated by 
their people. 

There is then this distinguishing feature of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which classifies it among principles of policy which are essentially 
permanent. From its correspondence to the nature of things, to 
its environment, it possessed from the first a vitality which 
ensured growth and development. Under such conditions it 
could not remain in application at the end of a half-century just 
what it had been in terms at the beginning. Apprehended in 
leading features by American statesmen, and by them embraced 
with a conviction which the people shared—though probably not 
fully understanding—it received from time to time, as successive 
exigencies arose to invoke assertion, definitions which enlarged 
its scope ; sometimes consistently with its true spirit, sometimes 
apparently in excess of evident limitations, more rarely in defect 
of them. But from the fact of Great Britain’s existing territorial 
possessions in America, and from her commercial pre-eminence 
and ambitions, to which territorial acquisition is often desirable, 
it was also in the nature of things that with her successive con- 
tentions should arise. If not a balance of power, such as had 
distracted Europe, at least opposing scales existed from the first ; 
connected, not perhaps with the European system as a whole, 
but certainly with a most important component of that system. 
Moreover, the strength of Great Britain in America, relatively 
to the United States, was not American strength, but European 
strength. It was therefore unavoidably invidious to the senti- 
ment breathed in the Monroe Doctrine, and much more so when 
the United States was weak than when she became strong. 

From these circumstances, it has been through discussion with 
Great Britain chiefly that the Doctrine, marking the advance of 
the sentiment, has progressed from definition to definition, no one 
of which is final in an authoritative sense, because in no case 
clothed with full legislative sanction ; but possessing, nevertheless, 
the weight which attaches to the utterances of those who both by 
personal ability and official position are recognised as competent 
interpreters. Such enunciations, er cathedré, have the force of 
judicial decisions, accepted as precedents to a degree dependent 
upon the particular person, or upon subsequent general acceptance. 
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Not in every case have the positions of American administrations 
in this matter been endorsed by their successors or the public. 

It is vain, therefore, to argue narrowly concerning what the 
Monroe Doctrine is, from the precise application made of it to any 
one particular emergency. Nor can there be finality of definition, 
antecedent to some national announcement, formally complete, 
which it is to be hoped will never be framed; but which, if it 
were, would doubtless remain liable to contrary interpretations, 
sharing therein a fate from which neither the enactments of 
legislatures nor the Bull of a Pope can claim exemption. The 
virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, without which it would die 
deservedly, is that, through its correspondence with the national 
necessities of the United States, it possesses an inherent principle 
of life, which adapts itself with the flexibility of a growing plant 
to the successive conditions it encounters. One of these conditions 
of course is the growing strength of the nation itself. As Doctor 
Johnson ungraciously said of taxing Americans for the first time, 
**'We do not put a calf to the plough, we wait till he is an ox.” 
The Monroe Doctrine, without breach of its spirit, can be made to 
bear a burden to which the nation a hundred years agowas unequal; 
but also, as our present Chief Magistrate has wisely warned us, 
if we now propose to assume a load we must see to it that the 
national strength is organised to endure it. That also is a matter 
of national policy, quite as important as the Doctrine itself. 

For these reasons it is more instructive, as to the present and 
future of the Monroe Doctrine, to consider its development by 
successive exhibitions in the past than to strive to cage its free 
spirit within the bars of a definition attempted at any one moment. 
Such an attempt the present writer certainly will not make. The 
international force of the proposition lies in its evolution, sub- 
stantially consistent, broadening down from precedent to pre- 
cedent ; not in an alleged finality. 

The aversion manifested by the Government of the War of 
Independence towards any attempted restoration of French 
dominion in Canada, may be justly considered a premonition of 
the Monroe Doctrine, anticipatory of the ground taken by both 
Monroe and Canning against a transfer of Spanish colonies to any 
other European Power. At the earlier period no remonstrance 
was raised against such transfers of West India Islands, which 
occurred frequently during both that war and those of the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic period. The cession of Louisiana 
by Spain to France, in 1801, excited the keenest susceptibilities. 
How far resistance might have been carried it is bootlessto surmise ; 
the inoperativeness of the transaction did not permit the full 
consequences to develop. Objection, however appears to have 
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turned upon the more immediate and special motive of the substi- 
tution of a strong Power for a weak one, in control of an artery of 
trade essential to our people, than upon the formulated dogma 
that American territory was not matter for political exchange 
between European States. Moreover, it needed no broad maxim, 
wide-reaching in application, to arouse popular feeling, and 
guide national action, in a matter of such close and evident 
importance. Repulsion was a matter of instinct, of feeling, 
which did not need to give account of itself to reason. The 
Louisiana question laid its hand at once upon the heart of the 
nation. It concerned the country, not the hemisphere ; and in 
essential principle did not lead out beyond itself, pointing the way 
to further action. It had finality. 

The real stepping-stone by which national interest advanced 
to hemispheric considerations was Cuba. From every circum- 
stance this island was eminently fitted to point the way of the 
future ; to be the medium, and to mark the transition, from a 
strictly continental policy to one that embraced the hemisphere. 
It possessed in a very high degree the elements of power, from ity 
position, size, and resources, which involved immense possibility 
for development of strength. Its intrinsic value was therefore 
very great ; but further, while it had relations to our continental 
territory only less important than the lower course of the Missis- 
sippi, it nevertheless did not belong to the Continent, to which 
the Jeffersonian school of thought, in power from 1801 to 1825, 
would strictly confine national expansion. The point where a 
powerful navy would be needed to maintain the integrity of the 
national possessions marked the limit of advance in the theory 
of Jefferson. Nevertheless, to him also, minimising possibly the 
need of a fleet to ensure access over so narrow a strip of sea, “‘ the 
addition of Cuba to our Confederacy is certainly exactly what is 
wanted to round our power as a nation to the point of its utmost 
interest.” To prevent its falling as yet into the hands of any 
other European Power, he expressed to Monroe in 1823 his approval 
of entering with Great Britain into a joint guarantee to preserve 
the island to Spain; for this, he argued, would bind the most 
dangerous and most suspected Power. On subsequent informa- 
tion, however, that Great Britain had stated positively she would 
not acquire for herself any Spanish colony under the present 
distress of Spain, he retracted this opinion ; for why, said he, by 
engaging in joint guarantee, concede to her an interest which she 
does not otherwise possess ? Before this, however, Great Britain 
had offered to assure the island by her own sole action, on con- 
dition of Spain acknowledging the independence of her Conti- 
nental colonies ; thus constituting for herself the interest from 
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which Jefferson would have debarred the consent of the United 
States. 

To such a point anxiety for American ends, and consciousness of 
American lack of organised strength, would then carry a practical 
statesman of keen American instincts. To join with a European 
State in guaranteeing an American interest was not yet an anachro- 
nism. A like anxiety and a like consciousness were responsible 
for the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which proved so fertile a source 
of diplomatic contention and national ill-will in later days. 
Monroe’sSecretary of State, John Quincy Adams, the contemporary 
and survivor of Jefferson, had clearer views and stronger purpose. 
Recognising in Cuba an importance to the United States scarcely 
inferior to any part of the then existing Union, he held that there 
were still numerous and formidable objections to territorial 
dominion beyond sea. The aim of his policy therefore was that 
Spain should retain Cuba ; but when he succeeded Monroe in the 
Presidency in 1825, having received the suggestion of a joint 
guarantee by Great Britain, France, and the United States, upon 
condition of Spain acknowledging theindependence of the Spanish- 
speaking Continent, he replied merely that the matter would be 
held under advisement, and followed this in 1826 by an ex- 
press refusal: ‘‘ We can enter into no stipulations by treaty to 
guarantee the islands.” At the same time it was clearly stated 
that “‘ the United States would not consent to the occupation of 
Cuba and Porto Rico by any other European Power than Spain, 
under any contingency whatever.” Persistence and advance on 
this line are indicated by the words of Webster, when Secretary 
of State in 1843. ‘‘ The Spanish Government has been repeatedly 
told that the United States would never permit the occupation 
of Cuba by British agents or forces upon any pretext ; and that, 
in the event of any attempt to wrest it from her, she might rely 
upon the whole military and naval resources of the nation to aid 
in preserving or recovering it.” In 1851 a farther advance in 
definition is marked. An intimation was received that Great 
Britain and France would give orders to their squadrons in the West 
Indies to protect the coasts of Cuba from filibustering expeditions, 
fitted out in the United States. Such an action, it was replied, 
“could not but be regarded by the United States with grave 
disapproval, as involving on the part of European sovereigns 
combined action of protectorship over American waters.” 

By this time the discovery of gold in California, and the deve- 
loping interest of the Pacific, had constituted the isthmus a second 
stepping-stone, as Cuba had been the first, leading the United 
States to recognise an external territorial interest ; not indeed 
extra-continental, but much more severed from her approach by 
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natural and military obstacles than ever Cuba could be. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, framed in 1850, was the outward sign of 
a far-reaching interest that stretched from the isthmus to all the 
Caribbean regions through which lay the road toit. Of this an 
indication was given by a renewed proposal, made in concert by 
Great Britain and France, that they with the United States should 
enter into a joint disclaimer of all intent, now or hereafter, to 
obtain possession of Cuba. The reply to this, given in December 
1852, was that to enter into such a compact “‘ would be inconsis- 
tent with the principles, the tradition, and the policy of the United 
States.” The proposition involved in fact an alliance, similar 
in principle to that by which the Great Powers of Europe guaran- 
teed the settlement of Vienna ; and its being made implied a sense 
of a balance of power and interests in the American hemisphere 
in which European Governments would form a preponderant 
constituent. The administration of that day had no desire to get 
Cuba, for it apprehended from it serious peril to the Union of the 
States, which had just passed with difficulty through one of those 
crises that presaged the great war of 1861 to 1865. In 1853 the 
opposite party came into power, identified with the policy of 
strengthening the institution of slavery. To that end the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba became a prominent object; not with the simple view, 
held by Jefferson and Adams, of rounding off and securing the 
national domain, but to embrace and control a slave region, the 
present conditions and future promise of which were believed to 
imperil the system in the Southern States. 

The nation was already entered upon the rapids which swept 
it down to civil war and revolution. Nevertheless, during this 
period was successfully fought out the diplomatic battle with 
Great Britain concerning the Mosquito Coast and the Honduras 
Bay Islands. That the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty secured to 
Nicaragua and Honduras the surrender of these, the British title 
to which was disputed, had been the belief of the United States. 
This was the guid pro quo for her departure from traditional 
policy, by entering into a joint guarantee of an American canal, 
and of territory belonging to an American State. She was already, 
by treaty with Colombia, sole guarantor of transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and would have preferred to be such in the 
case of the Nicaraguan Canal; but the claim of Great Britain to 
the Mosquito Coast, though denied by the United States, involved 
the Atlantic terminus—San Juan or Greytown. It was a question 
oi fight or compromise, and the United States, though powerful 
for many reasons as a weight in international balances, was not 
yet strong enough to go to war over a disputed title. The con- 
cession which she understood herself to have made was that of 
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accepting a joint guarantee with a European Power for an American 
interest and enterprise ; the concession she was to receive was 
the abandonment of British political control over the regions 
mentioned. To her surprise she found that the British under- 
standing was not that they would abandon what they had, but 
that they would not press their tenure beyond that actually 
enjoyed. The controversy terminated in the prevalence of the 
United States contention, so that in 1860 the President was able 
to report to Congress a settlement perfectly satisfactory to him. 

In this prolonged discussion the influence of the Monroe 
Doctrine was not only evident, but predominant. Alike in what 
it knowingly surrendered—the privilege of sole guarantee—and 
in what it obtained—the relinquishment of a doubtful title to 
American territory—the spirit of the doctrine was consciously 
and continuously in the minds of the American statesmen and 
people ; and there can be little doubt that the general principle, 
as distinguished from sensitiveness over particular incidents, 
gained decisively both in definiteness and depth of impression. 
There was advance from theory to action, even if action had been 
limited to verbal insistence ; and the outcome was positive, if not 
wholly satisfactory on the score of our own concessions. The 
subsequent intervention of Louis Napoleon in Mexico came most 
aptly to confirm this result. Nothing could have been more 
opportune. The principle became concrete in a striking instance. 
The interference of a European ruler with the internal affairs of 
an American State had gone to the point of overthrowing its 
government, and establishing a monarchy in its place ; and this 
not only happened just across the border, but coincided with the 
immense organisation of force left by the civil war. Action here 
was yet more positive and convincing. Again the United States 
had obtained by pressure the restitution of American control over 
American territory, asking no compensation beyond the satis- 
faction of principle maintained. 

The realisation of power, forced upon national consciousness 
by the prodigious exertions of the civil war, could not but be felt 
in subsequent external policy. Of this the Monroe Doctrine was 
a leading element. From its enunciation in 1823 it had grown 
slowly to 1850, the year of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The 
acceptance in this instrument of a joint guarantee with a European 
State over American territory was felt to be in violation of its 
general spirit, and was substantially an admission of national 
weakness, of which the compromise measures of the same year 
were an internal indication. The foundations of the Union were 
shaking. At nearly the same moment, 1850-51, the United States 
co-operated with France and Great Britain to compel peace 
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between Haiti and Santo Domingo. These steps, scarcely con- 
sistent with the tradition, were under the same political adminis- 
tration, although the death of President Taylor involved a change 
in head and members. Shortly before its close, the Secretary of 
State, in a paper that commanded wide approval, used words 
which have value as indicating the point to which national vision 
had as yet reached. 


It has been a steady rule of our policy to avoid as far as possible all dis- 
turbance of existing political relations of the West Indies. We have felt 
that any attempts on the part of any one of the great maritime powers to 
obtain exclusive advantages in any one of the islands would be apt to be 
followed by others, and to end in converting the archipelago into a theatre 
of national competition. 


This was a policy of marking time, the departure from which at 
the present day, if the United States is to be reckoned among 
maritime powers, is evident. An advance in position was indeed 
close at hand. The exigency of the isthmus, already felt, was 
about to invoke a fresh assertion of the predominant political 
interest of the nation against European influence there ; both in 
general, as American territory, and in particular, as the line of 
communication between our Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Point 
was given to this, and its importance emphasised to the national 
consciousness during this decade, by the prolonged discussion 
over the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which centred attention upon 
the relations of the isthmus to the Monroe Doctrine. If one 
administration in 1856 suggested a joint guarantee for the neu- 
trality of the transit zone, its successor hastened in 1857 to affirm 
that such a procedure, in common with other Powers, was incon- 
sistent with the policy of the United States; and the President 
in successive Messages strongly urged the purchase of Cuba. 

Despite occasional inconsistencies the general tendency is 
manifest throughout. The period 1850-1860 was one of sus- 
pended action, but of rapid progress in the realm of idea. Opinion 
was expanding, and hardening into conviction ; but the anxieties 
and uncertainties attending incipient civil convulsion are un- 
favourable to external effectiveness. The return to quiet was not 
merely to former conditions, but to vastly enlarged conception 
of national interests and strength. The constraint upon Napoleon 
III. to leave Mexico, in 1867, was the act of the administration 
that directed the Civil War. To it succeeded the Presidency of 
General Grant, among whose first utterances is found, in 1869, 
that American “‘ dependencies of European Powers are no longer 
regarded as subjects of transfer from one European Power to 
another.” Upon this advance in position the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Fish, a year later commented thus . 
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This is not a policy of aggression, but it opposes the creation of European 
dominion on American soil, and its transfers to other European Powers ; 
and it looks hopefully to the time when, by the voluntary departure of 
European Governments from this continent and the adjacent islands, 
America shall be wholly American. It does not contemplate forcible 
intervention in any legitimate contest ; but it protests against permitting 
any such contest to result in increase of European power or influence.* 


This hope of a voluntary departure was not infrequently expressed 
by the same Secretary to the British Minister, 1869-71, during the 
discussions antecedent to the Treaty of Washington ; and it was 
grounded in part at least upon the well-known disposition then of 
many British statesmen to foster the detachment of the colonies 
from the mother country. On American lips the words were 
scarcely more than a pious aspiration, towards conditions which 
would remove still further the chance of European entanglements. 
Though congruous in spirit, they form no part of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which in origin was, and in scope still is, essentially con- 
servative, not revolutionary; expressly disclaiming, indeed, 
all purpose to infringe existing conditions. 

The national consciousness of a peculiar and critical relation 
to the Central American isthmus is reflected in another utterance 
of Secretary Fish. 


No attack upon the sovereignty of New Granada has taken place since 
the (guarantee) treaty of 1846, though this Department has reason to 
believe that one has been on several occasions threatened, but has been 
averted by a warning from this Government as to its obligations under the 
treaty. 


The position thus indicated was maintained by following admin- 
istrations, which lay especial stress upon the isthmian conditions. 
These had become the focus, upon which converged all the national 
feelings and policy which united to elicit the Monroe Doctrine. 
Particular indisposition was expressed to any joint guarantee. 


The President (1881) is constrained to say that the United States cannot 
take part in extending an invitation for a joint guarantee, and to state 
with entire frankness that the United States would look with disfavour at 
an attempt at concert of political action by other Powers in that direction. 


It was joint guarantee, together with joint disclaimer of acquiring 
future tenure over any part of Central America in order to control 
the canal, that brought the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty into con- 
spicuous disfavour; probably as seeming to imply equality of 
political interest between the United States and the other guar- 
anteeing and self-denying Power. The equality does not exist, 
and apparent admission by ourselves was even more distasteful 


* My italics. 
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than its suggestion by others. It was, as has been said, “a 
consent to violate the traditional and time-honoured policy of the 
country.” 

Though necessarily traced only in outline, the Monroe Doctrine 
is seen to be a policy substantially consistent throughout, mani- 
festing advance in expression and expansion in application ; 
both proofs of essential vitality. Yet, neglecting the occasional 
fluctuations to which all progress is liable, it may fairly be said 
that the entire history is contained, as in a seed, in a definition of 
Monroe’s, rarely quoted, of the year (1824), following the one so 
widely known. 


The deep interest we take in their (the Spanish colonies) independence, 
which we have acknowledged, and in their enjoyment of all the rights 
incident thereto, especially in the very important one of instituting their 
own Governments, has been declared. . . . It is impossible for European 
Governments to interfere in their concerns, especially in those alluded to, 
without affecting us ; indeed the motive which might induce such inter- 
ference in the present state of the war would appear to be equally applicable 
to us. 


This does not indeed explicitly state every several proposition of 
subsequent administrations ; but of those which have remained, 
endorsed by the general consent of the nation, all are to be found 
in germ, though not in development, in the above words. Though 
firm as well as clear, they bear the impress of national immaturity 
and consequent weakness. The fear, known to have been enter- 
tained by some of Monroe’s Cabinet, that the motives impelling 
the Holy Alliance to intervene in South America might entail 
similar steps towards the United States, would doubtless be 
scouted now ; but the wary attitude of to-day, with its increased 
scope of assertion, simply reproduces what in the earlier period 
was appprehension. 

It is considered by the United States essential to her interests 
and peace to withstand the beginnings of action which might lead 
to European intervention in the internal concerns of an American 
State, or render it contributive in any way to the European system, 
a makeweight in the balance of power, a pawn in the game of 
European international politics ; for such a condition, if realised, 
brings any European contest to this side of the Atlantic ; and the 
neighbourhood of disputes, as of fire, is perilous. A rumour of 
the transfer of a West India island, or such an occurrence as the 
existing difficulty between Venezuela, Germany, and Great 
Britain, engages instant and sensitive attention. This does not 
imply doubt of the wisdom and firmness of the Government, but 
indicates an instinctive political apprehension, not elicited by 
greater and immediate interests in quarters external to the 
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continents. It is remembered that intervention was contem- 
plated in our own deadly intestine struggle because of the effect 
upon European interests, although only economic ; for we were 
embarrassed by no political dependence or relation to Europe. 
Public sentiment intends that such a danger to the American 
continents, the recurrence of which can only be obviated by the 
predominant force and purpose of this country, shall not be 
indefinitely increased by acquiescing in European Governments 
acquiring relations which may serve as occasions for interference, 
trenching upon the independence of action, or integrity of territory 
of American States. 

It is evident that for a nation to owe money to a foreign Govern- 
ment, directly or by guarantee, is a very different political con- 
dition to that of indebtedness contracted in open market to 
individuals. It is evident that a disputed boundary is a perennial 
source of danger ; and of implicit threat where there is a great 
difference of strength. Such an ember might blow into a flame at 
a moment otherwise unpropitious for the United States to assert 
its traditional policy; just as the long-standing Transvaal 
trouble might very conceivably have been precipitated into war 
at a moment most inconvenient to Great Britain. As it was, her 
course in other quarters is believed to have been embarrassed by 
the South African War. It is the part of wisdom, and substan- 
tially of justice, to exclude such occasions of offence, or to insist 
upon timely settlement where they exist. 

Granting the military effect of the isthmus and Cuba upon 
the United States, it is clear that for them to contract relations 
of dependence upon a European Power involves the United States 
at once in a net of secondary relations to the same Power potential 
of very serious result. Why acquiesce in such? But the funda- 
mental relations of international law, essential to the intercourse 
of nations, are not hereby contradicted. National rights, which 
are summed up in the word independence, have as their correlative 
national responsibility. Not to invade the rights of an American 
State is to the United States an obligation with the force of law ; 
to permit no European State to infringe them is a matter of policy; 
but as she will not acquiesce in any assault upon their indepen- 
dence or territorial integrity, so she will not countenance by her 
support any shirking of their international responsibility. Neither 
will she undertake to compel them to observe their international 
obligations to others than herself. To do so, which has been by 
some most inconsequently argued a necessary corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, would encroach on the very independence 
which that political dogma defends ; for to assume the responsi- 
bility which derives from independence, and can only be trans- 
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ferred by its surrender, would be to assert a guast suzerainty. 
The United States is inevitably the preponderant American Power; 
but she does not aspire to be paramount. She does not find the 
true complement of the Monroe Doctrine in an undefined control 
over American States, exercised by her, and denied to Europe. 
Its correlative, as forcibly urged by John Quincy Adams at the 
time of formulation, and since explicitly adopted by the national 
consciousness, is abstention from interference in questions terri- 
torially European. These I conceive embrace not only Europe 
proper, but regions also in which propinquity and continuity, or 
long recognised occupancy, give Europe a priority of interest and 
influence, resembling that which the Monroe policy asserts for 
America in the American continents and islands. In my appre- 
hension, Europe, construed by the Doctrine, would include Africa, 
with the Levant and India, and the countries between them. It 
would not include Japan, China, nor the Pacific generally. The 
United States might for very excellent reasons abstain from action 
in any of these last named quarters, in any particular instance ; 
but the deterrent cause would not be the Monroe Doctrine in 
legitimate deduction. 

A. T. MAHAN. 


A WARNING TO THE CABINET 


THOUGH two months have passed since the outburst of public 
indignation which followed the disclosure of the alliance con- 
cluded by Lord Lansdowne with Germany, there is as yet no 
indication that the Ministry have awakened to the gravity of 
their error. There is no sign of the abandonment of the policy 
of subservience to Germany, and this though it is only a 
question of time, in view of the violent proceedings of the 
German naval officers on the Venezuelan coast, before the 
people of the United States force their Government to take 
action ; indeed, if Lord Halsbury is to be regarded as a serious 
politician, our guides and leaders are very well satisfied with 
themselves and ascribe any trouble that has arisen to the 
malignancy of the press. Such a view might be dismissed 
with ironic laughter did it not involve the most serious 
consequences to the Ministry, to the Party, and to the 
Empire. 

For if Ministers imagine that the outcry against the German 
alliance has been brought about by newspaper wire-pulling, 
which is, we may remark in passing, to ascribe to newspapers a 
power never claimed for them even by the most perfervid 
votary of the press—it is clear that they do not realise the 
depth and persistency of the resentment which has been aroused 
among the intelligent classes in England by the subordination 
of British policy to the control and direction of a foreign Power 
—and that Power. a hostile one. The country is, to put it 
mildly, growing tired of witnessing incident after incident in 
which British interests are sacrificed to Germany. The appetite 
of our Teuton neighbours grows with eating, and not satisfied 
with their successes at British expense in Shantung, in the Yang- 
tsze valley, in Samoa, and in South America—where they are 
still employing the British fleet to collect their debts—they are 
now preparing further and even more intolerable demands in 
the matter of the Netherlands Railway. German financiers 
have bought up the shares of that line, intending, with the 
assistance of the German Government, to make England pay 
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royally for them—and this notwithstanding the fact that a large 
number of these shares have been acquired from the late 
Transvaal Government, and are really the property of Great 
Britain. The conduct of British policy is the more unintelli- 
gible, in that there is no adequate reason for thus truckling to 
Germany. It is perfectly well known that Germany is at every 
turn the opponent of British diplomacy; that, whether in 
Russia, in France, or in the United States, her whole efforts 
are directed to the creation of ill-will towards Great Britain ; 
and that she is building up a great fleet with the scarcely 
concealed purpose of using it against the British Empire. 

It is a peculiar misfortune that the Cabinet should at this 
juncture be so out of touch with public opinion and so absorbed 
in the business of the House of Commons, and in departmental 
minutiz, as to have little time left for the vital issues of 
national policy. The air of Parliament is, indeed, fatal to large 
and bold conceptions. Meeting there partisans, mostly middle- 
aged, without enthusiasm or ideals, drawn with but a few 
insignificant exceptions from a single class, and for that reason 
often remote from the influence of public opinion, breathing 
day by day an atmosphere of indifference, insincerity, and 
formalism, and prone to mistake the shadow for the substance, 
the statesman is apt to degenerate into the mandarin, even 
where he is dowered with such exceptional capacity and intelli- 
gence as Mr. Balfour. He hears every day his praises sung by 
complacent followers, who declare that his manner is perfect, his 
tact admirable, his policy sound, his wisdom consummate, until, 
if he be not endowed with a superlative amount of common sense, 
he comes to half-believe these flatteries himself and to imagine 
that he cando no wrong. The danger is all the greater where, as 
in the present Parliament, there is little effective and patriotic 
criticism, and where the Opposition is led by politicians of the 
calibre of a Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, against whose repu- 
tation are such grave counts as the cordite affair, the assertion 
made in the summer of 1899 that there was no excuse what- 
ever for military preparations on Britain’s part, and the famous 
speech which accused the nation of practising “ methods of bar- 
barism,” and which was quite characteristically explained away 
when its author and inventor discovered the odium that the 
phrase had brought upon him. 

It is, indeed, upon the belief that the only alternative to the 
present Ministry is a Government in which the Pro-Boers will 
hold office that the Unionist administration seems to rely for 
immunity from the penalties of grave mismanagement. The 
Cabinet has come to believe that, whatever indignation may be 
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fomenting in the country, the electorate will never proceed to 
dangerous lengths, so long as the nation can be menaced with 
the bogey of a Campbell-Bannerman Ministry. It is probable 
that advice somewhat to this effect has been given by the 
wire-pullers of the Conservative organisation. If so, there is 
real ground for fear that they have grievously misjudged the 
situation. There can be no doubt whatever, though interested 
parties on either side for obvious reasons have tried to blink 
the matter, that at Newmarket the Venezuela affair was 
the cause of many abstentions, while the difference between 
the followers of Lord Rosebery on the one hand, who are 
daily gaining in strength, and the Ministerial party on the 
other, is so small as to be negligible, residing as it does in this 
point: that the one party promises, but remains in office 
without performing ; while the other party promises, and if given 
office might conceivably perform its promises. Careful investi- 
gation by good judges in the constituencies certainly leads to 
the belief that the Ministry has greatly lost ground of late, and 
that the only man in it who really commands public confidence 
is Mr, Chamberlain. 

The reasoning part of the electorate is alarmed, too, by the 
fact that there is no indication on the part of the Ministry or 
the Admiralty of any intention to establish a naval base on the 
shores of the North Sea, or to give that sea a British fleet 
capable of effectually watching the fast-growing German 
squadrons. It is now complacently repeated at Berlin that the 
British Admiralty does not regard a policy of defensive precau- 
tions against Germany as in the slightest degree necessary. This 
is the more serious in that it proceeds from semi-official sources, 
and entirely accords with the external manifestations of British 
naval policy. The naval estimates for the coming year will, 
however, show beyond all possibility of dispute whether the 
Berlin Foreign Office is right in its contentions, and whether it 
has succeeded in lulling the British Admiralty to sleep. For 
that reason those estimates should be watched with the closest 
attention. If they contain provision for the construction of a 
naval base on the East coast and for a new squadron, which is to 
have its headquarters in the North Sea, then we may conclude 
that the Admiralty is on its guard. Ifnot, then the danger to 
this country is extreme, and many of the most patriotic and 
zealous supporters of the present Ministry will have, as a duty 
to the nation, to reconsider their position, and to look to some 
other party which will guarantee the accomplishment of the 
measures desired. 

The construction of a naval port and of a new squadron is 
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not to be completed in one year or even in five years. A great 
dockyard involves basins, docks, workshops, machinery, defences 
to secure it against a raid, and, it may be, the construction of 
breakwaters and other expensive and troublesome sea-works. 
It has taken a generation to adapt Portsmouth and Plymouth 
to modern needs, and even now they lag far behind the demands 
made upon them ; Chatham and Pembroke are still in many 
respects out of date. At Gibraltar we have been making a 
harbour and docks for more than nine years, and the work is 
in 1903 far from complete. If the base on the East coast were 
begun to-morrow it could scarcely be ready for use before 1910 
or 1913. By that time the strength of the German fleet will 
be most formidable. It will muster from twenty to thirty 
modern battleships, with, behind them, in the dockyards, the 
most modern and the most skilfully organised machinery. In 
the course of the present year the usual two battleships and one 
armoured cruiser are to be laid down for the German Navy, and 
for the first time in the history of that navy these ships are all 
to be completed in the space of two years. That is a record 
which cannot be matched in the England of to-day, mainly, 
perhaps, by reason of the defective organisation and equipment 
of our dockyards. The German fleet even now holds the balance 
between England and the Dual Alliance, and its proportions 
are growing so formidable that it will be able to extort a royal 
ransom even for its neutrality. Should it be ranged against us 
on the side of a hostile alliance the position would indeed be 
critical. And it must be remembered that those who argue from 
the failure of coalitions in the past to their failure in the future, 
overlook the fact that the quickening of communications now 
enables the various courts to consult and order measures in as 
many hours as it once took days or weeks—a point which, so 
far as we know, has escaped the notice of military students. 
The mischief of the policy pursued by the Ministry lies in the 
fact that, while the open leaning of this country to Germany 
necessarily alienates Russia and France from England, it does 
not secure from Germany any advantage to compensate for this 
attitude of hostility on the part of the Dual Alliance. Only afew 
weeks ago a futile but irritating note concerning the Dardanelles 
was addressed by England to Turkey, thus reviving all the old 
animosities at St. Petersburg, where Germany has taken care to 
curry favour by announcing that she has no part or parcel in 
this protest. Now the last thing which we desire to see is the 
surrender of British interests to any Power, but in this matter 
the fair-minded Englishman must acknowledge that Russia has 
acase. When the treaties were concluded governing the pass- 
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age of warships through the Dardanelles England was not in 
possession of Egypt. A British Egypt so materially modifies 
the strategical situation that our interest in Constantinople may 
be said to have become platonic. Moreover, we cannot safely 
be at enmity with the whole world. As matters are, England 
is quarrelling with Russia; yet she is not reconciled with 
France, though French interests agree with British interests in 
opposition to any further expansion on Germany’s part in 
Europe, and though France has ample cause to fear a gigantic 
Germany of 100,000,000 inhabitants, stretching from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic. While thus estranged from the Dual 
Alliance, England is leaning upon the supposed friendship of 
Germany, when it has been conclusively demonstrated that the 
German people hate her, and that Germian Government is her 
secret enemy. 

The British foreign policy of the future must work for the 
isolation of Germany, as the most dangerous and the most 
aggressivejenemy the of status quo in Europe. Then, co-operation 
from the Continental Powers would be assured, not against, but 
for Great Britain, It must always be remembered that in its 
latest developments German policy is menacing the whole world. 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Denmark,* are among 
the States of Europe marked down by the Pan-Germans for 
plunder and partition. It is the custom in this country to 
pooh-pooh the Pan-Germans, because of the very immensity of 
their ambitions, but they have such great influence and so 
large a following in their own country, that they cannot be 
dismissed as the harmless lunatics German diplomacy would 
have us believe them. Already Italy and Austria have shown 
this country how to treat Germany. They once were her sub- 
missive and uncomplaining allies, and had to suffer for the fact 
accordingly ; but they, too, now understand how to utilise the 
‘‘re-insurance treaty ’—- that sublime device of Prince Bismarck. 
If, however, this policy is adopted on England’s part, steps 
must also be taken to cut the German claws, and to render 
German enmity harmless. A naval base on the East coast and 
a strong fleet in the North Sea are absolutely indispensable 
under any circumstances. 

ELECTOR. 


* Readers are referred to the curious map showing Pan-German aspirations, 
which is appended to this article. 
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THE CRISIS IN MOROCCO 


In anarticle in the National Review published someeighteen months 
ago the present writer described the personality of the young 
Sultan Mulai Abdul Aziz, and called attention to the fact that his 


propensities for everything European might lead him into difficult : 


and dangerous waters.* Surely no prediction could have been 
better founded, for at the moment of writing these words his 
Majesty is in his palace at Fez, with the remnants of an army 
that has just suffered a crushing defeat, and with a rebel host 
threatening the capital and distant from it only some twenty 
miles. 

These eighteen months have been full of incident in Morocco. 
Two years ago, to go back further, the grand vizier, Si Ahmed Ben 
Musa, who had ruled Morocco with an iron hand since the accession 
of Mulai Abdul Aziz died, and the young Sultan, an unknown 
personality, stepped forth from his palace to take up the reins of 
Government. Surrounded by men of whom he knew little or 
nothing—for, during his minority he had come into intimate 
contact with no one save his Grand Vizier—his position was one 
of great difficulty. Shy, retiring and gentle by nature he was 
obliged to take the helm of Morocco politics and steer his ill- 
trimmed vessel over troubled waters. His awakening to the 
realities of Government was a rude one, for he discovered—there 
were many ready to tell him now that the vizier was dead—that 
his trusted confidant, Si Ahmed, had been guilty of every kind of 


a extortion and cruelty. That this man, of iron will and stubborn 


purpose, had maintained the youthful and inexperienced sovereign 


q on the throne cannot be denied ; but he had used his power for 
4 other purposes as well, and had stored up a vast hoard of wealth, 
_ had built himself palaces in the various capitals of Morocco, and 
_ extracted from the people, whom, in the Sultan’s name, he 
4 governed, almost their life’s blood, so tremendous was his avarice. 
_ On his death, as is the custom in Morocco, this vast fortune passed 
_ to the throne, and for days processions of slaves transported his 
_ Valuables into the palace, while for months the fantastic accumu- 


* See National Review, July 1901. 
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lation of his goods was daily being sold by auction. The vizier’s 
palaces were sealed and closed, and to-day, neglected and falling 
fast to decay, the rain is destroying their painted ceilings and 
grass is growing in the marble courts. 

One by one the vizier’s associates disappeared from Court. 
One, the Chancellor of the Exchequer—a post without a salary 
but with vast capabilities for amassing a fortune—retired with a 
suspicious amount of baggage, on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Death 
removed another before his fall was complete. 

Fortunately the Sultan was a good judge of character, and he 
immediately took into his service two men with whom the present 
history of Morocco is closely connected—Si’l Mehdi El] Menebhi 
and Si Abdul Karim Ben Sliman. The former became Minister 
of War, and the latter of Foreign Affairs. No two men could be 
more absolutely different in character for while Menebhi is 
masterful, energetic and quick tempered, Ben Sliman is typically 
representative of the older school, a scholar, a writer of verses, 
and perhaps a little of a fanatic. In these two men Mulai Abdul 
Aziz reposed his confidence, and they hold to-day alike their 
positions in the Government and the trust of their master. There 
was another man at Court to whom the Sultan likewise turned 
his attention, a trusted friend of his Majesty’s father, a Scotchman 
who for over twenty years had served the Moorish Government, 
and who in all that period, in spite of the war of factions that wages 
around the throne, had made no enemies—Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean, K.C.M.G. There was something already apparent in 
the Sultan’s character, a craving for change, a longing for novelty, 
and these no man was better fitted to supply than Kaid Maclean. 
Photography and bicycles were the first introductions, to be 
followed by Réntgen rays, electric light, mechanical inventions 
of all kinds—fireworks, billiards and a circus. French merchants 
sent agents to the Court, whose object was to attack the English 
monopoly, and between them all they left no stone unturned in 
pouring into the palace at Marakesh every form of novelty that 
might attract and please the Sultan—and bring them large profits. 
It became a war of commission agents, very serious to themselves, 
very amusing to the casual onlooker, and very expensive to the 
Sultan. Camera succeeded camera, each more costly than the 
last, until at length cameras of solid gold were reached—then 
automobiles ; but they were heavy and the demand was limited, 
so diamond tiaras took their place. All the while there was a 
steady flow of grand pianos and perambulators, billiard tables 
and steam launches, dairy and laundry fittings and wild beasts, 
kitchen ranges and incubators, in fact everything that could be of 
use—Oor couldn’t—in a Moorish Palace. An army might have 
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been organised fed, clothed and armed on the money that was 
thrown away. I say “thrown away” advisedly, for into the 
cavernous stores of the palace all this accumulation of inutility 
disappeared, to rot and to rust. It was at the commencement of 
this period, before it had become considered that the prestige of 
England or France depended upon how much money the young 
Sultan could be induced to spend in the respective countries, 
that I wrote my words of warning in the National Review. 

With the introduction of things inanimate came also the arrival 
of the Englishmen. Mechanics, photographers, architects, grooms, 
and non-commissioned officers were engaged by the Sultan, 
and his Majesty never seemed happy unless surrounded by his 
English retinue. He examined everything and learned every- 
thing that they would teach him—he even takes, develops and 
exhibits his own cinematograph films. He masters every detail 
of every machine, and is not content until he can manipulate it 
himself. He interests himself in all his staff, and there is not one 
of the Englishmen who has been, or is, employed by him, who 
has not good words to say for him. So engrossed did he become 
with European ideas and European fancies that he took, on 
private occasions, to wearing European made clothes, and even 
in public his English boots and gaiters appear from under his 
flowing white robes. 

As long as the Court remained in the south the matter did not 
attract very much attention on the part of the natives, for 
Southern Morocco is much less fanatical and less addicted to 
criticism than the north. That the Sultan rode in his enclosed 
park with a retinue of Englishmen was known to the public of 
Marakesh and disturbed them but little. They had known Mulai 
Abdul Aziz asa child ; he had lived amongst them since he had 
ascended to the throne, and they were content to let him act 
uncriticised. He is justly popular in the south, and his poularity 
forbade tongues towag. But in the north his actions were con- 
sidered in a vastly different manner. Dominated in action, as 
well as in thought, by the population of Fez—a people at once 
fanatical, discontented and mean—the tribesmen of the 
surrounding districts take their lead from them. The University 
of the Kairuin pours out its scholars and its criticisms all 
over Morocco, and the arrival of the Court at the northern 
capital at the beginning of 1902 was none too soon. 

These European tendencies of Mulai Abdul Aziz were naturally 
not restricted to his amusements. They influenced also his 
politics, and it is an amalgamation of the two that has brought 
him to his present straits. The first European he had known, 
and trusted, was Kaid Maclean, and it was naturally to his 
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fellow countrymen that a welcome was extended beyond all 
others. Nor could it be expected that his British entourage 
should fail to influence him in his politics. Just as he looked to 
individual Englishmen for friendship, so he placed his entire 
confidence in the British Government. England became the 
predominating Power at Court, in fact the only Power, for the 
Sultan, not a little at the instigation of his confidants, was not 
slow to show his dislike and his distrust of some other nationalities. 
The impression that England would assist him, if ever he stood 
in need of assistance, was firmly impressed upon his mind, and 
no doubt the Embassy of Menebhi to London in 1901, together 
with what passed between him and Lord Lansdowne, tended to 
increase the Sultan’s belief that England was his only friend. 
The bestowal upon his Majesty of the decoration of the G.C.B., 
and upon Menebhi of that of K.C.M.G. added no little weight to 
the British Government’s protestations of friendship. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz was therefore not disinclined to listen to 
England’s advice in things political, and the whole credit, and 
the whole blame, of the schemes of reform which the Sultan 
introduced are due to her. No one who witnessed the receptions 
accorded to the British and French special missions at Rabat at 
the beginning of last year could fail to see how strongly the Sultan 
felt. The members of Sir Arthur Nicolson’s Mission were daily 
at the palace, playing tennis with his Majesty upon terms of the 
greatest intimacy, while those of the French Mission were treated 
with the greatest reserve, and never received by the Sultan unless 
officially. It was a compliment on the Sultan’s part to England, 
but it was not wisdom. France is more largely interested in 
Morocco than we are ourselves, for while our interest extends no 
further than the Straits of Gibraltar, hers are connected with 
hundreds of miles of frontier. The welfare of Algeria is intimately 
bound up in the future of Morocco. A successful fanatical out- 
break in Moorish territory would mean nothing more to England 
than the loss of a few lives, a little property and some trade. 
To France it might mean the loss of her richest Colony, and 
massacres from Tlemcen to Tripoli. It was naturally not her 
desire to see the Sultan influenced, and his policy dictated by 
England. Moreover, his Majesty’s unwise utterances, delivered 
as he thought in a circle whence nothing would be repeated, were 
carried to the French Legation, and though, wisely, not very 
seriously considered there they did not tend to create good feeling. 
The Sultan had yet to realise that the casual remarks of rulers of 
States must be regulated by a different standard to those of his 
English retinue. That he was to blame must be confessed, but 
had it not been for his surroundings he would undoubtedly have 
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been more circumspect. The association of Europeans cancelled 
the rigorous reticence which ordinarily the Sultan’s position 
entails. 

There is, perhaps, no more solitary life under ordinary circum . 
stances than that of a Moorish sovereign, and it was this solitude 
that weighed so heavily upon Mulai Abdul Aziz. With his own 
people the rigorous laws of etiquette and tradition had to be 
maintained, and it is little to be wondered that in the relaxation 
of the society of Europeans he passed to the other extreme. It 
is impossible for one who does not know the Moorish Court to 
understand how rigorously the Sultan’s movements are curtailed 
by tradition, tradition that is almost paramount to the inflexible 
laws of Moslem “Shera.” I will mention but two instances. 

When engaged upon the great military expeditions that the 
state of the country renders necessary from time to time the 
Sultan of Morocco is housed in a private encampment surrounded 
by high walls of canvas. Hundreds of retainers are near to do 
his bidding, but women alone may enter the Imperial enclosure. 
Above the canvas walls appear the gilded orbs that crown his 
Majesty’s tents, larger and more decorated than any in the camp 
of pavilions. Viewing from without the stretches of canvas roofs 
that shelter the Sultan and his immediate household one is 
naturally inclined to imagine the luxuries that exist within. Yet 
what is actually the case? Tradition forbids his Majesty to 
furnish his sleeping tent except on the rigid lines of antiquitya 
No matter how wet the weather, how muddy the soil, three small 
carpets alone are permitted. His viziers, his very soldiers, 
may floor their tents with straw and matting and voluminous 
rugs, but the Sultan is allowed none of these. To reach the 
mattress on which he sleeps his feet must tread the bare soil, often 
deep in slippery mud. The same reason necessitates that the 
lining of his tent and such scanty furniture as it possesses must 
be of a peculiar shade of dark blue, a rule that holds good equally 
to his bedroom when residing in any of his palaces. 

Again, there is a tradition that no Sultan will ever die in the 
palace at Fez. Certain it is that no Sultan has died there, but 
these charms will be broken down should a particular duty 
be neglected. There is within the precincts of the palace a vast 
room said to have been built by the Sultans of the Beni Merin 
dynasty. The tradition states that as long as this chamber is not 
destroyed or charged no Sultan will die in the palace. Its 
interior, its decorations, even its furniture, must be carefully 
guarded and never altered. As the roof needs repair a new roof 
is built above it, as its walls incline to crumble fresh thicknesses 
are added outside. On the walls within still hang the gold tapped 
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water skins of the Merini Sultans, and the same carpets cover the 
floors to-day as were trod by their feet centuries ago. Every 
night the room is illuminated, and three hundred candles lit, and 
every morning three hundred more replace the burnt ones. No 
European candle is ever allowed in the palace ; they must be all 
of native make. Two of great size, brought from time to time 
from Mecca alone remain for more than one night in their sconces. 
The Sultan seldom visits this chamber ; the candles burn and the 
room is prepared to fulfil the exigencies of tradition, and for no 
other purpose. A regular staff of women slaves are told off to 
guard and keep its treasures, and they alone see the sparkle of 
its chandeliers, suspended on chains of gold, that have never been 
changed since the days they were hung there. 

With all his European ideas and European tendencies Mulai 
Abdul Aziz adheres strictly to these forms of tradition, though 
scepticism in some degree cannot have failed to have been aroused. 
It would be interesting to know whether his refusal to leave Fez 
after the disaster to his army on December 22 last was in any way 
owing to his belief in this tradition—that no Sultan will ever die 
in the palace of Fez. 

To a people accustomed to this conservatism the liberal mind 
and ideas of the young Sultan must have come as a shock ; and 
the population of Fez was not long in making its voice of dis- 
content and criticism heard. It would have been more politic 
had Mulai Abdul Aziz on his arrival at that city, concealed to some 
extent his frank admiration of Europeans and European goods ; 
but his bringing up, and the advice that he received from those 
whose advice he was prepared to listen to, had never made him 
comprehend that.even in an autocratic country like Morocco 
some attention must be paid to the voice of popular feeling. 
Even by those who were pulling the strings of the Sultan’s 
policy from afar, it was considered that the Sultan had no need 
to take into account the adverse criticism of his people. 

Meanwhile Mulai Abdul Aziz was busily engaged upon a scheme 
for reforming his country. It was owing to British influence 
that such ideas ever entered his head, and it was British en- 
couragement that led him to continue it. It is a curious fact that 
in her desire to reform other people’s countries England often 
advocates a more liberal policy than she adopts herself. It was 
mainly her instrumentality that gave Greece her greatest misery, 
universal suffrage, an innovation we were willing enough to 
recommend to others, but which we have not yet accepted our- 
selves. So it was with Morocco, we proposed schemes of taxation, 
etc., which we have, after years of supervision, as yet failed to 
introduce, or recommend to be introduced, into more than one 
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native state in India. We were experimenting in the property of 
others, and advice is cheaper than practice. 

Perhaps the Sultan has failed to understand the “ higher 
morality ” of European politics, for it is certain that he considered 
the Government, that now appears to view with complacency his 
possible loss of the throne, as a friend ready to succour him not only 
by word of mouth, but by more if need be. Who gave him these 
impressions, on what solidity they are founded, is better known 
to those responsible for our Morocco policy than to one who has 
been only an onlooker. 

A few words are necessary as to the proposed scheme of taxation 
not so much from its interest in the internal policy of Morocco as 
for the situation it brought about. There was the question of the 
protegés of the foreign Powers which formed the greatest diffi- 
culty to a scheme which to be successful must be universal. 
Although by the Treaty of Madrid the native proéegés of foreign 
Powers are liable to taxation, it was felt that some check must 
be put upon the collectors, to prevent undue pressure. The 
Moorish Government realised this fact too, and in order to come 
to a decision satisfactory to all parties, they nominated a com- 
missioner in Tangier to discuss the question with the European 
representatives. Now no fault can be found with regard to the 
decision arrived at, but the preliminary arrangement was so 
unsatisfactory as to have brought about a complete deadlock, 
not only in the scheme itself, but in the collection of the taxes of 
the entire country. The European Ministers were not given by 
their respective Governments authority to come to any permanent 
arrangement with the Moorish Commissioner, but were instructed 
to sign the agreement, if found satisfactory, and to refer it to their 
Governments for consideration. It must be remembered the 
Governments in question gave no promise to adopt the scheme; 
they merely undertook to consider it, and to sign it or not as 
might appear most politic. It apparently never struck any of the 
representatives that this system left a loophole for any Power, 
that might like, to draw back ; for one of the stipulations was 
that it must be accepted by all the Powers interested in the 
question before the scheme could be instituted. The signature 
in fact of the European Ministers was merely provisional. After 
considerable discussion a modus vivendi was agreed upon, the 
Ministers signed the agreement, and referred the matter to their 
Foreign offices. Needless to say England, foremost in urging 
reforms, the initiator of the whole affair, at once put her signature 
to the document, and on the strength of this first success the 
Sultan introduced the new system of taxation, and special author- 
ities travelled over the country counting the cattle and sheep, and 
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handing to each property owner a slip of paper stating what he 
would be required to pay when the day for collection arrived. 
One by one the Powers signed, with the exception of France, and 
to this day her Foreign Minister has not agreed to the introduction 
of this reform. Had the representatives at Tangier who were 
anxious for the reform, and whose policy it suited to see it intro- 
duced, been more alive to what was so likely to take place, there 
can be little doubt that before entering upon the negotiations they 
would have asked for authority to sign on behalf of their respective 
Governments, or else have obtained a promise from all the 
Powers, that, were the conditions acceptable to the representatives, 
the authorities at home would not refuse their signatures. 

Let us look briefly at what has been the result. The Sultan 
has introduced an excellent system of taxation which he is now 
unable to put in motion. To collect the taxes only from the 
natives who hold no protection from the Powers would be merely 
to put a premium upon the already much abused protection 
system and drive the tribesmen to seek, by means of the 
Tangier Legations, immunity from paying their lawful dues. 
To collect from the protegés of all the signatory Powers, that is to 
say, all the Powers with the exception of France, would be to give 
a vast stimulus to French prestige in Morocco, and make it appear, 
which would in reality be the case, that France considered the 
interests of her quasi-subjects in Morocco in a very different light 
from England, Spain, and Germany, who had apparently handed 
theirs over to the mercies of the native tax-collector; for the 
Arab would fail to understand that although called upon to pay 
his lawful taxation the protecting Powers would not allow him to 
be squeezed. 

France has, of course, a perfect right to refuse to sign ; an equal 
right, in fact, to that by which the other Powers actually signed. 
If the scheme did not suit her politically, and it evidently did not, 
she was at full liberty to reject the reform. It has suited England 
and Germany to try and maintain the status quo by the introduc- 
tion and fostering of such improvements in the fiscal condition of 
Morocco, but it is not at all certain how long France may desire 
the status quo, though there is no doubt that she is as little anxious 
as are the other Powers to see the immediate downfall of Morocco. 
Meanwhile she has strengthened her position in the country by 
this move, for the entire taxation of the nation is at a standstill, 
and during the last year the Sultan’s exchequer has not received 
a centimeof the moneys due from the tribesmen, while its collection 
in the future rests chiefly with the action of France. She may yet 
sign the agreement, and the Sultan will immediately be able to 
collect his taxes ; she may refuse to sign and they will go unpaid. 
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The treasury at the present time has been drained to find money 
for the crushing of the existing rebellion, and for revenue 
the Sultan can only look to his custom houses, and his drafts on 
these, to pay for his many extravagances, have prevented the 
greater part of the duties ever reaching the capital. Probably 
a parallel situation has never existed, in which a Government is 
unable to collect the legitimate taxes of its own subjects, except 
with the consent of a foreign Power, a consent at present withheld. 
It will prove of great benefit to France in the furthering of her 
prestige and influence in Morocco, for she holds the financial 
situation in her hand. The Sultan, it is true, could revert once 
more to the old system of extortion and pressure that formerly 
existed, and collect again the taxes as they were formerly collectedy 
with little or no regard to the suffering of his people. But he has 
steadily refused todoso. He is imbued with the idea of rendering 
more secure the possession of life and property in his country, 
and to abandon a reform that is aimed at the above result, is a 
course he will never pursue. Had his temperament been that of 
the typical oriental sovereign he could have found an excuse in 
the action of France in refusing to sanction, for her action amounts 
o arefusal to sanction, his proposal, and he could have reverted to 
the former system of oppression, but Mulai Abdul Aziz is almost 
pathetically conscientious, and his dearest wish is for the improve- 
ment of the country that he has been called upon to govern. He 
will sacrifice the revenue accruing from direct taxation rather than 
renew the period of extortion. It is but another example of 
injury done to the well-intentioned by the jealousy of the Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Happily in the introduction of other reforms Europe has neither 
been allowed to lend a helping hand, or to veto them. The 
viziers formerly supported by what they were able through the 
influence of their high positions to make, borrow or steal, are now 
paid regular salaries. The governors of country districts are no 
longer enabled to throw innocent men into prison for the purpose 
of extracting money, and the prisoners themselves are fed at the 
expense of the state in the gaols of the larger towns. The prisons 
have been restored, fresh water supplied, and thoroughly put in 
order. The use of chains and shackles is almost universally 
discontinued, and the barbaric cruelties that were synonymous 
with prison life in Morocco are greatly lessened. Mulai Abdul 
Aziz has not been able to carry out these reforms without the 
greatest opposition. His officials resented the fact that they were 
no longer able to amass fortunes by illicit means, and even the 
country people mistrusted the taxation reform, believing it to be 
only some new system by which extra money would be extorted 
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from them. His extravagances and his European tendencies 
added to the voice of discontent that has lately swelled throughout 
the country, fanned by the criticisms of the fanatical population 
of Fez. Every act of the Sultan’s was misconstrued by them into 
some desire on his part to do injury to Islam. The violation of 
the sanctuary of Mulai Idris, the Patron Saint of Fez, perpe- 
trated by the Sultan in dragging from the recesses of the shrine 
the murderer of Mr. Coper was to the population of that city an 
act of unaccountable sacrilege, for they were incapable of appre- 
ciating the Sultan’s dominating idea of justice—that a murderer 
must be punished and that no tomb could give sanctuary to a 
man guilty of a most brutal and uncalled-for crime. Mulai Abdul 
Aziz showed on this occasion the nerve and pluck of a man of 
courage, and acted in defiance of all the traditions of his position 
and his country. He won it is true the goodwill of Europe; he 
incurred the hatred of the people of Fez. Tempting as must have 
been the possibility of great popularity in his capital by regarding 
the sanctuary of Mulai Idris as inviolable, he preferred to do right, 
and to suffer for it, and the murderer was seized and executed 
within a few hours of the committal of his bloodthirsty crime. 

In November, the Sultan left Fez for Rabat, after a residence of 
over six months. His experiences of his northern capital had 
all been unhappy ones. Added to his political troubles, his mother 
died of fever in the summer, and the Sultan himself suffered from 
two severe attacks. The climate did not suit him, and the people, 
in their want of appreciation of the sacrifices he was making in 
trying to introduce some justice and integrity into his government, 
were quite unsympathetic to him. His generous, pleasure-loving 
nature, his very good humour and kind-heartedness was absolutely 
contrary to the character of the Fez people who surrounded him, 
and they failed to comprehend him, or even to appreciate his good 
qualities. His European tendencies and his extravagance but 
added to this feeling, and it was with no measured expression of 
relief that he left Fez on November 10. Passing through Mekinez, 
the Sultan, with an army of some 30,000 men entered the 
Zimmtr country to put down the lawlessness which had for 
some months been existing there. The writer accompanied this 
expedition as a guest of his Majesty. When, on the request of the 
tribes in question and promises on their part of good behaviour 
for the future, a satisfactory arrangement was being arrived 
at with the Berbers, the news arrived that a section of the 
army which had been sent to Teza, seventy miles east of Fez to 
put down a small rebellion, had suffered a severe defeat. The 
Sultan and his troops returned to the capital, and reinforcements 
were sent day after day to the districts in question. But the 
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rebels were stronger than had appeared, and on the night of 
December 22, the Government troops were attacked in the night, 
and the entire camp, with seventeen pieces of artillery, all the 
tents, arms, ammunition and money fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Two days later the remnants of the routed troops 
straggled back to the capital in a deplorable condition. 

What will be the end of this rebellion it is impossible to say, 
and all speculation is idle. Not only is a throne at stake, but the 
anti-Christian motives of the rebels may have a far reaching effect, 
even necessitating the intervention of Europe. One can only 
wait, hoping that Mulai Abdul Aziz’s good intentions and the 
endeavours he has already made to improve his country will 
stand him in good stead in the coming struggle, and that he may 
be spared to render firm again the foundations of his throne and 
to continue the good works to which he has already put his hand. 


WALTER B. Harris. 


THE RISE AND CHARACTER OF 
PRUSSIAN POWER 


THERE is a growing feeling in this country that we are fast 
approaching a turning-point in national history. It may be 
clearly perceived when any number of educated men, not 
personally interested in the intrigues of faction, discuss public 
affairs together. Important institutions are showing signs of 
decay, and political and religious creeds tenaciously held by 
generations of Englishmen are fading away. The debates and 
proceedings of the House of Commons are becoming of less 
interest to the nation. The attitude of the press with regard 
to them indicates this. Provincial papers print at length a 
speech delivered in Parliament by the local member. They 
take, however, little or no notice of the debate during which it 
was made. In the early and middle Victorian period the 
debates in the House of Commons occupied more sheets 
in a London daily paper than they do columns now. In some 
of these prints they are hardly ncticed at all, and even the 
Times has ceased to report them with anything like the fulness 
of other days. It is only under special circumstances that lead- 
ing members of Parliament, and even Ministers of the Crown, 
are now reported in the first person in the columns of that 
journal. The main reason, of course, is that these debates have 
ceased to be either illuminating or instructive. There are other 
unmistakable signs that the great body of the nation is arriving 
at the conviction that the present resolution of political forces 
does not result in a Government suited to the exigencies of the 
time. This conviction is being driven home as the country 
more Clearly realises that-its national affairs are conducted as 
if special knowledge was to be regarded with positive distrust. 
On some occasions persons in power will graciously consult 
a man who is an accepted authority on a given subject. They 
then almost invariably proceed either to ignore his counsels or 
to adopt them in some modified form which often makes them 
positively mischievous, The appearance in the domain of 
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politics of a man of special knowledge is resented as an 
intrusion. 

The question arises how it comes to pass that the 
national affairs of England are conducted in this fashion. 
Those who have read Mr. Benson’s recent book on the 
education in public schools, the letter on that work by the 
Rev. C. W. Bourne published in the Times, December 26, 
1902, and the other communications on the same subject which 
have appeared in that journal, will find an answer. Our 
foreign policy especially is in the hopeless condition it is owing 
largely to the manner in which the upper classes are brought up. 
Mr. Benson has given us a description of a great public school, 
which is a type of the institutions in which the rulers of the 
nation are educated. It is hopelessly inefficient. But the 
inefficiency in public schools is due, as Mr. Bourne points out, 
to the indifference of the nation to intellectual interests. And 
surely this indifference to culture must be great to account for 
the present financial condition of the University of Oxford. An 
Oxford resident writing in the 7imes of December 30, 1902, on 
the needs of that great University, states on the authority of 
the Board of Modern History that mainly owing to the lack of 
funds at the disposal of the Bodleian Library the scientific 
study of European History cannot be prosecuted in Oxford. 
A sound training in Modern European History is essential for 
a statesman and it is a national disgrace that inadequate endow- 
ment should hinder Oxford from training statesmen for the 
country of which she is the glory and the pride. If we are to have 
a Government which will manage our affairs as they ought to be 
conducted, we must begin by endeavouring to increase the 
intellectual interests of the nation by promoting high culture in 
our large towns, and finding means to enable the two great 
Unversities of Oxford and Cambridge to rise to the height of 
their Imperial mission. In this lies the true hope for England. 
Mere talk about efficiency will help but little, though some people 
are strangely enthusiastic about that expression, and it seems to 
have an influence upon them similar to the soothing effect 
which the blessed and comforting word Mesopotamia had upon 
the old woman. 

True patriotism consists in respect and veneration for the 
generations that have preceded us and for the work they did in 
their day. It is love for the serra patrum, the land of the 
ancestors, the country such as they have made it. This is 
thoroughly understood by the Germans. They cherish all that 
is German. The famous book of Tacitus is for them as Holy 
Writ was for the reformers and controversialists of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries. It isa work to be read with reverence 
and for edification, on which it is permissible to write commen- 
taries but which it is not lawful to criticise. All that is bound 
up with the ancient history of the Germans is for the Germans 
of to-day an object of devotion. They look with loving eyes on 
the wild legends of the Niebelungen. Their historical criticism, 
so daring and trenchant for everything which does not concern 
Germany, becomes timid and halting when they deal with their 
own history. When German historians declaim against the 
evils which marked the decline of the feudal system, they turn 
their attention to France and other countries as if there never 
had been in Germany a Caleb Balderstone and a manor similar 
to that of Wolfshope, described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
immortal romance. When they criticise the absolute monarchies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they denounce with 
the utmost fervour the system of government which existed in 
France and Spain, as if Frederick II. was not a greater despot 
than Louis Quatorze, and as if other German princes, big 
and little, had not governed their principalities in grotesque 
imitation of the great king of France. When they speak of 
religious intolerance they forget the sins of this description 
committed in their own country, and denounce the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The Renaissance was mainly the out- 
come of the minds of Italy and France. There are German 
writers who have endeavoured to claim that Germany influenced 
this movement to a preponderating extent. The truth is that 
Germany largely contributed to its destruction. The Reforma- 
tion was, to a great extent, a reaction against the Renaissance, 
and Germany was the cradle of the Reformation. However 
much any one may admire the robust earnestness of Luther, 
the refined intellect of Melancthon, or the great qualities of 
other leading reformers, few educated men will now deny that 
in destroying as they did the intellectual movement associated 
with the memories of Erasmus, Dean Collet of St. Paul’s, 
and Sir Thomas More, they stopped Europe in its march to 
enlightenment, and rekindled the dying embers of religious 
persecution and theological hatred. 

The princes who joined the movement of the Reformation 
desired to combine supreme ecclesiastical government with 
secular power. This policy was everywhere pursued by the 
sovereigns who separated from Rome. But the character of 
the German Reformation was different in its political result 
from the same movement elsewhere. In other nations as in 
England and Sweden it strengthened the unity of the State. In 
Germany it increased the power of the rulers of small territories, 
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and drove them into permanent opposition to the head of the 
Empire. I do not desire to enter into the question as to the 
amount of willingness with which the German people separated 
from the Catholic Church. It seems to me, however, that it 
requires no very great knowledge of mankind to arrive at a con- 
clusion on this subject. A new doctrine, however true, has 
seldom, if ever, commanded the sudden intellectual adhesion of 
large masses of men if it interferes with the traditions and habits 
of centuries. No doubt there was widespread disgust at the 
sale of indulgences and similar abuses, but I find it difficult to 
believe that the masses of the people took deep interest in the 
subtle controversies on Justification. 

The German princes, it is true, did not endeavour to bring 
about uniformity in religious matters by means of the scaffold 
and the stake. If subjects were unwilling to profess the 
religious tenets of the rulers of the State in which they resided 
they were invited to go elsewhere. This system found ex- 
pression in the famous formula, Cujus regio, ejus religio. It 
threatened the very existence of the Empire. The Emperor 
considered it his duty to maintain the established order ; the 
princes were determined to deprive him of the means of doing 
so. Thev formed a league against him, but the Emperor 
triumphed over them, and had them at his mercy. Then 
he might have saved Germany from division if he had dealt 
with the rebels as they deserved. He did not do so. He 
called together a Diet, and summoned the most moderate 
divines of both parties to draw up a scheme which might be 
accepted. At this moment Maurice of Saxony, who had stood 
by the Emperor till he obtained the coronet of an Elector and 
a portion of the dominions of his cousin John Frederick, 
suddenly rebelled. He applied to Henry II. of France for 
assistance, and handed over to that king, as the price for his aid, 
the three bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The Emperor 
had to fly across the mountains of the Tyrol, and the Peace of 
Religion was ultimately concluded at Augsbur.:, by which the 
ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Princes was legaiiy established. 

The Peace of Religion put an end for the moment to dissen- 
sions. ‘Though it weakened Imperial authority, it did not 
destroy it. The Lutheran princes were satisfied, and Catholics 
and Lutherans were living at peace when the Calvinistic princes 
in the Palatinate and Hesse-Cassel set to work to break up the 
Empire. They would have had the support of Henry IV. of 
France if his life had not suddenly been cut short by the dagger 
of Ravaillac. The leaders of the Calvinistic party remained 
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tunity they wanted. The great feudatories in the dominions 
of the House of Hapsburg thought they could not do better 
than use the Protestant movement against their sovereign 
as the German princes had used it against the head of the 
Empire. The Calvinistic party in the Empire joined them. 
They demanded freedom of conscience, which meant, in their 
mouths, that each Lord should become the supreme eccle- 
siastical authority on his estate. They even went a step further, 
and, taking advantage of the disputes between Rudolf and 
Mathias, they claimed that only the Protestant, and not the 
Catholic, noblemen should enjoy this freedom. The Imperial 
statesmen who resisted their demands were pitched out of a 
window at Prague, and the Thirty Years War began. No 
European nation has ever undergone such sufferings as this 
war brought on Germany. When the war began Germany 
was the first of nations in cultivation and refinement. When 
it ended she was hardly a civilised country. 

At this time the great Elector Frederick William undertook 
the duties of sovereignty. He was the Lord of three small 
territories : the Duchy of Prussia, the Mark of Brandenburg, 
and the Duchy of Cleves. The whole of North Germany had 
been devastated by the war. The great Elector was in a sense 
the founder of the military power of Prussia. He fleshed her 
maiden sword at Fehrbellin. He also did wonders to give to 
his dominions the blessings of a civilised existence. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes was answered by the Edict of 
Potsdam, in which he invited the French Protestants, who were 
driven from their native country by the fatuous policy of 
Louis XIV., to come and live under his rule. Many came; 
and they contributed largely to the work of restoring civilisation 
in Northern Germany. They drained the fen ; they stubbed the 
waste ; they almost rendered the country fertile. They made 
Berlin into a city ; and, strange enough, as time went on, it 
was the existence of Berlin that saved the Prussian monarchy 
from being blotted completely out of existence. The Comte de 
Jarnac tells us in the Revue des deux Mondes of April 1873 that 
it was the difficulty Napoleon experienced in deciding what 
should be done with Berlin that prevented him, after the battles 
of Jena and Friedland, from dividing the Prussian monarchy 
and terminating its existence as a State. 

At the conclusion of the Thirty Years War the Imperial 
authority was still supreme. The ties that bound together the 
States of the Empire were loosened ; but when the second King 
of Prussia, Frederick William I., the grandson of the great 
Elector, closed his eyes, there was no dualism in Germany, 
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Then one of the greatest men in history appeared on the 
scene. Frederick the Great made Prussia into a State ; he gave 
that name to all his dominions, and called his people the — 
Prussian nation. His mind was as clear as it was strong. He 
was absolutely free from the slightest tincture of fanaticism. 
He never mistook shadow for substance. He was a man of 
indefatigable energy, ready for all emergencies, of an iron will, 
equally great as a statesman and a soldier. He never neglected 
for an instant the work of his life, and he was watching with the 
keenest criticism the foundations of the State he was creating, 
and which has become so powerful, while conversing with 
Voltaire about Plato and the immortality of the soul, playing 
the flute, or writing indifferent French verse. He was as re- 
markable for the same sublime simplicity in his habits which 
Tennyson lauds in Wellington as he was for genius and perfidy. 
He perfectly understood the true value of life. He despised show 
and lived for reality. He was a cynic, but also a man of duty. 
At the time he succeeded his father, in May 1740, he made up 
his mind to wrest Silesia from the House of Austria when 
occasion served. On the 26th of October following, the Emperor 
Charles VI. died suddenly at Vienna. When Frederick heard 
the news he was ill of a fever. He took quinine in reckless 
quantities against the order of his physicians. He called his 
ministers and generals to give him advice, laughed at their 
scruples, sneered at his own claims to the province he was 
about to seize, and ordered his army to march. Hesent Count 
Gotter to Vienna to demand from Maria Theresa the cession of 
Silesia. Before the envoy reached the Austrian capital the 
Prussian troops were in Silesia. The astounding audacity and 
cynicism of this act can only be measured by the prodigious 
perfidy with which he dealt with other Powers. He professed 
to the last moment chivalrous devotion to Maria Theresa. He 
appears to have hypnotised that august personage and all her 
advisers, with the single exception of Bartenstein. He per- 
suaded the French that he was acting partly in their interests 
As he was leaving for the seat of war he said to the Marquis 
de Beauvan, who was sent to him by the French Government 
on a special mission: “Je vais jouer une grande partie. Si les 
as Me viennent, nous partagerons,” He very soon betrayed 
the French. He made his clergy teach in the churches 
that he was fighting for the Protestant religion against the 
Catholic superstition. He let fanaticism loose and he con- 
quered by its aid, and in the meanwhile he laughed with his 
unbelieving friends at the simple people who believed in his 
singleness of purpose and uprightness of policy, just as 
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Bismarck did at those German professors who were so proud 

-of their critical faculties, and believed in his inventions about 
the Hohenzollern candidature for the throne of Spain. But 
indeed the methods of Frederick have been adhered to by 
almost all Prussian statesmen since his time. The origin of the 
present state of things in Europe can be traced directly to the 
first Silesian War. Frederick the Great left behind him the 
Prussian State which he had constructed with marvellous genius 
and almost superhuman energy, but also with treachery and 
fraud. It is an old saying of a great historian that States are 
preserved by the same means by which they are founded, and 
Frederick, during his long life, impressed on the State he created 
the abiding lust of conquest. 

It was he who established dualism in Germany. Two centres 
of attraction for the people came into existence. Frederick was 
the true heir of Philip of Hesse, Maurice of Saxony, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. He succeeded in doing what they attempted. 
He knew, however, that if the State he founded was to develop 
Prussian statesmen should bear in mind that a simple desire 
for conquest will not induce any European people now to per- 
petrate high-handed wrong. If their own interests are not 
immediately concerned, they will always require some high 
motive to prompt them to make sacrifices. That was the 
reason why, especially during the Seven Years War, Frederick 
made use of religious feeling for political purposes, just as Bis- 
marck, in the days of the Kulturkampf, made use of it for the 
same reason, and as the Government now in Berlin used Pan- 
Germanism to get up a sentimental enthusiasm for the Boers, 
and thereby intensify the feeling against England which it has 
been fostering for thirty years and upwards. The more bitter 
the feeling against England became, the easier, of course, it 
would be to obtain money to build the particular class of ship 
now being constructed and which will be particularly suitable 
when the day comes to try conclusions with the British Empire. 

A few years after the death of the great king, his successor, 
Frederick William II., joined the league formed by the Emperor 
Lecpold II., in March 1782, for the maintenance of the existing 
order in Germany and in Poland. Rumours then were spread 
that war was likely to break out between Austria and France. 
A Prussian envoy was ordered off to Vienna to ask that 
Prussia should be allowed to annex the towns of Thorn and 
Dantzic. If Austria agreed, then Prussia graciously promised 
to keep promises she had made a few weeks before. The 
Austrian Government refused, but the same Prussian envoy 
was sent post haste to St. Petersburg to see what he could do 
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there. Catherine II. received him most graciously, and. said 
that Prussia should not only have Thorn and Dantzic, but a 
great deal more. This was the signal for the second partition 
of Poland. The greatest historians of the French Revolu- 
tion, Sybel, Taine, Sorel, and other eminent writers, have 
demonstrated that Prussia and Russia in 1792 were not directing 
their attention to French but to Polish affairs, The schemes 
of Catherine II. against Poland reached maturity just then. 
The Polish question paralysed the coalition against revolu- 
tionary France, and in doing so led to fatal results in Europe. 
But the real cause of all the subsequent trouble was the 
cupidity and degradation of the Prussian Government. The 
Emperor Leopold did all in his power to avoid going to war 
with France. So did Kaunitz. Pitt was a resolute advocate of 
peace as long as France refrained from the conquest of Belgium. 
The alliance which Leopold II. had formed in March 1792 was 
not directed against France, but against aggrandisement both 
in East and West. It was the expression of a policy of peace. 
The demands of Prussia at Vienna in April changed the situa- 
tion. Catherine treated the demand of Prussia as an invitation 
to divide Poland, and this was exactly what she wanted. 

When the revolutionary war began Prussia was disloyal 
to Austria from the first. The Prussian officers openly dis- 
played their preference for the French revolutionary armies as 
compared to the forces of their Austrian ally. Statesmen at 
Vienna were filled with well-grounded suspicion and alarm. 
No sooner had the war broken out than the Prussian Govern- 
ment began to consider what price they could get from the 
French for withdrawing from the coalition. Negotiations 
beganin 1794. France claimed the frontier of the Rhine, and 
offered to Prussia a considerable extent of territory on the 
right bank of that river, to which France and Prussia had no 
more right than they had to the County of Kent. But, in 
return for this, Prussia not only withdrew from the coalition 
but undertook to compel the Northern German States to accept 
the terms of France. And so the Treaty of Basle was concluded 
in 1795, one of the most striking examples of political perfidy 
on record. Austria had to carry on the struggle with France 
practically unaided. The naval victories of England did not 
at first assist her Continental allies. The pressure of sea 
power, though it was to prove in the long run irresistible, did 
not seriously cripple France in the earlier stages of the war. 
The Peace of Campo Formio, and afterwards that of Luneville, 
gave Prussia a share of ecclesiastical territory. In 1805, when 
a new coalition was formed against France, Prussia refused to 
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join it, and hoped to get a good slice of territory for her 
neutrality. Napoleon disregarded this neutrality and French 
soldiers passed through Prussian territory. 

The Prussian Government sent Count Haugwitz to demand 
explanations of Napoleon. This did not in the least disturb 
the equanimity of the Emperor. No one knew better than he 
that Prussia could be pacified by gratifying her cupidity for 
territory. He therefore offered Hanover to the Government 
of Berlin. Hanover had taken no part in the war between 
England and France. The invasion of that State was 
an outrage. This did not, however, hinder the Prussian 
Government from accepting the country. They were so 
blinded by lust for territory that the real policy of Napoleon 
was not perceived. He merely wanted to put off Prussia till it 
suited him to attack her. In the summer of 1806 he saw the 
hour was come. He began to open negotiations with England, 
letting it at the same time be known that he was not indisposed 
to restore Hanover to King George III. This excited the 
greatest indignation in Berlin. The Prussian Government got 
ready for war. Napoleon set his army in motion. Jena was 
the result. It appeared as if the last hour of the Prussian 
monarchy had struck. Through the intercession of Alexander, 
however, at Tilsit, and in consequence of the difficulty in 
dealing with Berlin, Frederick William III. received back a 
portion of his old dominions. It was, however, in that dark 
hour that the great qualities of Prussia were revealed. 
Frederick William III., in answer to a deputation which he 
received at the time, announced that it was the intention of his 
Government to take care that what Prussia had lost in territory 
she should gain in intellectual power. In this also he followed 
the example of Frederick the Great, one of whose first acts on 
coming into his inheritance was to found the Academy of 
Berlin. He gives an account of his work in the matter in a most 
characteristic letter to Voltaire. Since his time the Prussian 
Government have never forgotten that physical force must be 
directed by brain power. No one laughs at experts in Berlin. 
Frederick William III. and Wilhelm von Humboldt founded 
the University of Berlin, and the result of the work of that uni- 
versity is the position which Prussia holds at this moment in 
the world. The State was reeling under the burden of taxation 
imposed on it by Napoleon; the royal family themselves were 
almost reduced to indigency ; the greatest nobles and landlords 
of the country were in sore distress, yet no effort was spared 
and no money grudged for the foundation of that university, 
which has had the most brilliant and illustrious history of any 
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university in the nineteenth century. Among its first professors 
were Niebuhr, Fichte, Savigny, Kohlrausch, Huefeland, Reil, 
and Boeckh, the famous philologian. From the political point 
of view the greatest of these was Niebuhr. 

His object was to create an earnest and patriotic spirit in the 
nation. Nothingseemed moreclearly to be the work of an historian 
than to assist the rising generation to form a sound political judg- 
ment. The German youth were indifferent to politics before 1810. 
History was for them, as it is for many in England now, erudite 
research. Political historians did not exist in those days. As 
far as historical narrative was concerned, people were content 
with such writings as those of Schilleron The Thirty Years War 
and The Revolt of the Netherlands, and the works of Johannes 
von Miller. There was only one political essay in existence 
then. This was a heavy colourless production by Spittler, 
almost useless for practical purposes. Niebuhr gave the 
Germans for the first time that which they wanted, a really 
sound political history. He was the man who founded the 
great School of History which has done such great things. He 
inspired a reasonable and cultured enthusiasm for Prussia ; 
and almost every one of the great historians of the nineteenth 
century in Germany—Dahimann, Ranke, Waitz, Giesebrecht, 
Droysen, Haeusser, Max Duncker, Sybel, Mommsen, and 
Treitschke—have all followed in his footsteps. But the 
full influence of that illustrious man was not felt till towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Between the years 1853 
and 1855 five great works began to be published. These were 
Sybel’s Geschichte der Revolutionszett ; Mommsen’s Romische 
Geschichte; Haeusser’s Deutsche Geschichte, vom Tode Friedrich 
des Grossen bis zur Gundung des Deutschen Bundes ; Droysen’s 
Geschichte der Preusstschen Politik ; and Giesbrecht’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Kaiserszeitt. The first of these deals with the 
French Revolution; the second with the history of Rome ; 
the third with Germany at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century ; the fourth with the budding greatness of the 
House of Hohenzollern; while the last treats of Imperial 
Germany of medizval times. At first sight one would imagine 
that these five great works had little connection one with the 
other. Nevertheless they are every one of them animated by 
the same spirit. Prussian historians always try to rouse 
national feeling in Prussia, and to influence Germany in a 
Prussian sense. Niebuhr prepared the method ; Ranke pointed 
out the way ; Mommsen and Sybel followed ; and then came 
at last Heinrich von Treitschke, whose influence in forming the 
mind of his countrymen has been so great, so abiding, and so 
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certain to produce momentous results during the century 
now opening. After Niebuhr, however, the next person who, 
it seems to me, most deeply influenced Germany was Ranke. 
At first sight it would appear as if the work of Ranke had little 
bearing on Prussian politics. He has written, it is true, excel- 
lent and enduring books bearing on the history of his country, 
but his interests were not confined to Prussia, or even Germany. 
He dealt with Italian and Spanish history, with Greeks and 
Turks and Serbs, with the age of Louis XIV., with Kings 
of England and Popes of Rome. As an individual, also, 
this illustrious man, who was the light of the University of 
Berlin, had nothing in common with the historians of the 
new school, who use the pulpits of their lecture rooms for 
the purpose of exciting the youth of Germany, to despise all 
other nations, and to hate England. Ranke was a gentleman ; 
discreet in language, the friend of Frederick William IV., 
well acquainted with the statesmen of Europe, but holding 
discreetly aloof from the turbulent side of politics. Towards 
the end of his life he seemed almost a complete stranger in the 
society which had grown up in Berlin after the formation of 
the German Empire. But he was a thoroughly modern man. 
No one saw clearer into the politics of his day. 

Although Ranke was never in opposition to the Government 
of King William I. and Bismarck, he was not a popular 
personage amongst the old Prussian Conservatives. He did 
not satisfy to their full extent at least Prussian passions, yet 
there was no one who did more efficient service to the Prussian 
cause. Doellinger called him the Teacher of Germany. He 
commanded the homage of the greatest men in every Euro- 
pean country. Gino Capponi and Cantu in Italy were his 
warm admirers, and so in Germany were men who differed from 
one another so widely as Strauss and Doellinger. Arneth used 
to speak of Ranke in terms of enthusiastic praise, strangely 
contrasting with his language as regards other German historians, 
Albert Sorel and Fustel de Coulanges in France were equally 
appreciative of Ranke’s work. Thiers considered him the 
greatest historian of the nineteenth century. Bismarck has left 
in writing the expression of a similar opinion, and he on several 
occasions proclaimed his intellectual obligations to Ranke. This 
great historian, however, was in reality a thorough Prussian. 
He realised earlier than Bismarck that if Prussia was to govern 
Germany she must fight for it; that the policy of such men as 
Gagern was not worth discussing, that Parliamentary talk 
would not give Prussia the hegemony of Germany, and that it 
was useless to think of Prussia’s aggrandisement without an 
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appeal to the iron dice. And it should never be forgotten that 
Ranke, in a letter to Manteuffel, was the first person of position 
in Germany to urge upon the Imperial Government the annexa- 
tion of Switzerland. 

Then came Mommsen. This distinguished person is one of 
the prodigies of the nineteenth century. If we consider the 
colossal work he has done, his numerous writings upon subjects 
the most diverse; and the noble spirit in which he always 
approaches scientific questions, we must cheerfully acknowledge 
Mommsen as one of the most splendid representatives of German 
learning. He has nowhere more enthusiastic and discrimi- 
nating admirers than in England. But this grave savant was 
a man of impulsive passion. His ideal in history is Frederick 
the Great. He was the first German of genius to preach the 
gospel of hostility to England. His Roman History was far- 
reaching in its effect upon the minds of his countrymen. This 
entrancing work is full of instruction for all men, and especially 
for Prussians. Instead of being a book of erudition, lifeless 
and cold, it is a passionate history, in which the people of 
North Germany might read the account of their own sufferings 
and their own hopes. 

Another great writer who contributed to the formation of 
new Germany was Heinrich von Sybel. Sybel was a disciple 
of Ranke. He learned the art of critical investigation from 
his famous master. He avoided prosaic minuteness and 
had great skill in marshalling facts according to ideas. His 
style was colourless, but he was a master of cold irony. His 
History of the French Revolution was the first really sound book 
which appeared on that subject. But the great service that 
Sybel rendered to Prussia was the work he did for the practical 
political education of the people. He brought practical politics 
into circles in Germany which would not be affected by the 
writings of men like Niebuhr, or Ranke, or Mommsen. 

These historians I have named were the builders of the new 
German Empire. It was reserved for another to prepare the 
mind of Prussianised Germany for the work of the twentieth 
century ; to make the German people understand the methods 
they must use to profit by the position which the generation 
now passing from the scene won for them, This individual was 
Heinrich von Trietschke. 

Heinrich von Treitschke was born at Dresden in 1834. 
He came of an old aristocratic Saxon family, and was brought 
up by his father and mother with sentiments of ardent loyalty 
to his king and to his Saxon country. His family were par- 
ticularists and Conservatives, but his mother was also an ardent 
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admirer of the German heroes of the Napoleonic wars. She 
cultivated in her children feelings of German patriotism, and 
while Trietschke was still in the nursery she used to tell him 
about the heroic deeds done by Biilow, and Blucher, and 
Gneisenau, and Scharndharst, and grim old York. When 
Trietschke went to school the secondary schools in Germany 
began to be theatres for Prussian propagandism, as the uni- 
versities had been some time before, and as schools and 
universities now are places used to develop Anglophobism, 
One of Trietschke’s masters in Dresden was a certain Dr. 
Bottiger. This personage was a zealous apostle of the doctrine 
of Prussian hegemony. He instilled, first of all, into the mind 
of young Trietschke that the influence of France was essentially 
hostile to liberty ; and then he went on to show that the 
kingdom of the Hohenzollerns could alone establish German 
unity. These lessons made a great impression on Trietschke. 
His university career completed his political education. As is 
the custom in Germany for distinguished and ambitious students, 
he went from one university to another to follow the courses 
of great teachers of his country. He studied at Bonn, Leipsic, 
Tubingen, Heidelberg, and Gottingen. At Bonn he fell under 
the influence of Dahlmann; this determined the whole of 
his subsequent life. Dahlmann always desired the practical 
absorption of North Germany in Prussia. The scheme he 
drew out for this purpose in 1848 was largely adopted 
by Bismarck. Trietschke says that the day he first met 
Dahlmann was the turning-point in his career,and he made 
the resolution to devote himself to the Prussian cause, which 
he did with unswerving fidelity. He not only turned his back 
on Saxony, but he afterwards reviled his own country and the 
king to whom he really owed allegiance with all the bitterness 
of a renegade, His professorial career was divided into three 
parts: between 1859 and 1866 he was Professor at Leipsic, at 
Freiburg in Breisgau ; then he filled Chairs at Kiel, and subse- 
quently at Heidelberg, till at last, in 1875, he became Professor 
of History in Berlin, and remained there till his death in 1896. 
It was during these twenty-one years that he exercised such 
enormous influence. His lecture-room was crowded to 
excess. All sorts and conditions of men, students, officers, 
statesmen, and civil servants followed his lectures. He had a 
sympathetic presence, a somewhat disagreeable intonation of 
voice, and when he warmed to his subject his head would shake 
with nervous motion. The secret of his enormous success 
was his ardent convictions, his devotion to the cause to which 
he devoted his life, and to his power of exposition. These 
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lectures formed the basis of his History of Germany during the 
Nineteenth Century, a work equally remarkable for learning, 
wealth of imagination, condensed and sustained diction. It is 
a purely political history, but at the same time he goes minutely 
into the description of German life and manners. This will 
continue to be the abiding value of the work,: just as in 
Macaulay’s History of England the chapter describing the life 
of the English people in Charles II.’s reign will be read and 
admired when all the rest of that brilliant work will be re- 
garded as of importance mainly by those interested in the 
mind of its brilliant writer. 

The whole tone of Trietschke’s history is hostility to 
England. The German historians who preceded him devoted 
their strength to inculcating amongst the Germans hatred and 
contempt for France and Frenchmen. To be sure, some of 
them, for instance Hausser, were unfriendly to this country, 
but the main efforts of historians in Germany before 1870 
were used to incite hostility to France. Since then they 
have been steadily directed against England, and Trietschke 
was by far the greatest prophet of this movement. He never 
was tired of saying, in season and out of season, that England was 
the enemy to which Germany should now devote her attention ; 
that she was a selfish, money-loving, contemptible power, and 
had acquired a position in the world to which she was not 
entitled. He never was weary of sneering at the “ Unwarlike 
Islanders,” at the English system of government generally, at 
our glorification of ignorance, and he insisted that once the 
German fleet was in such a state of efficiency and power as by 
concentration to command even fora short time the North Sea, 
that a swift blow at the heart would make an end of the British 
Empire. This view he often inculcated to his hearers a quarter 
of a century ago. It is the policy openly advocated in Ger- 
many now, not alone in the press or merely by retired naval 
and military officers, but by responsible statesmen and the chief 
ministers of the Kaiser. 

The moral for us is that we should watch vigilantly the 
development of Prussia and avoid the error of the French 
of the Second Empire. They would not believe in the Prussian 
danger. They lived on the memories of Jena, and of their other 
victories over Prussian troops during the wars of Napoleon. 
The result of this self-complacency is known. Prussia, as she is, 
was founded by one of the greatest men who ever lived. He 
has stamped his character on the State he founded. His genius 
was equalled by his habitual perfidy. He was as unscrupulous 
as he was gifted. He started Prussia on her career of 
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conquest. She is aggressive by the first principle of her exist- 
ence and propagandist by the constitution of her nature. She 
has succeeded not merely in conquering Germany but in impos- 
ing her spirit on that country. This is seen in the present 
attitude of the German mind towards Great Britain. The 
virulent hostility of Germany to England is the work of Prussia. 
The ultimate object of Prussian policy is the overthrow of the 
British Empire. The highest authority in the Fatherland has 
told us that the trident ought to be in the hands of Germany. 
It must therefore be forced from the grasp of England. A 
necessary means to this end is to draw the Low Countries 
under the German sphere of influence. Hence the present 
policy of Germany towards Holland. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


CONCERNING GAMBLING 


THE social reformers of this age are nothing if not practical. 
They consider questions which have an immediate bearing on 
the actual life and habits of a modern community, and they 
aim at conclusions which may be made the basis of immediate 
action. 

I am purely academic. I prefer to consider questions in their 
widest possible bearings, and to investigate the curious paradoxes 
and contradictions which all practical life yields at the touch of 
thought. I have, moreover, a high respect for the demon 
of Socrates, who merely said “Don’t.” Though more is 
needed, nothing is more needed, it seems to me, for 
the bettering of the world than, everywhere and always, 
more thought. The good will, as Kant remarked in one 
of his few Shakespearean utterances, is the sole good thing 
in the world; but if the good will is to produce those lower and 
lesser things which are popularly called good, and which are the 
objects of social reform, it must be by the agency of thought. 
And it is easier, for the most part, to excite men to resolve virtu- 
ously than to teach them to think clearly. A social reformer is 
not likely to go far if he is impatient of thought and of the pains 
and toil that are necessary to avoid laxity of thought. This 
scrupulous avoidance is sometimes called pedantry. But which, 
for instance, is the pedant—the man who by “ drinking ”’ means 
the poisoning of the body by repeated overdoses of alcohol, or 
the man who refuses to allow the employment of the word in this 
narrowed and debased significance? I do not know whether 
Sir Wilfred Lawson or Anacreon must be judged the better man ; 
but I am sure that Anacreon, who found drinking to be a process 
of universal Nature, is the better philosopher and the less pedantic 
thinker. 

On this subject of gambling, then, I can offer nothing but 
general considerations. My practical acquaintance with the 
thing has been slight and casual. My knowledge of the facts and 
statistics is merely that of a not very diligent reader of the news- 
papers. I desire to suggest some considerations which should be 
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present in the minds of those who, by choice or of necessity, are 
broughttinto ojpractical relation with the problems involved. 
Ht: The voluntary incurring of immediate loss, or risk of loss, or 
danger, for the sake of contingent gain, is, I suppose, the essence 
of gambling. It is a normal feature of human life. When 
Slatin Pasha lived as a body-servant to the Khalifa, he was 
sheltered and clothed and fed. But he was far from his friends 
and his country, and all the use and wont of Western civilisation, 
and he was in the power of a tyrant. His attempt to escape 
shows that he thought his freedom worth trying for, at the risk 
of death, at least, if he should fail. The form of odds is not unlike 
that known to gamblers as double or quits. So also a man who 
is the victim of a lingering disease may find that he has some few 
years to live, that a successful operation would restore him to 
health, and that the chances are all against the success of the 
operation. What resolve he takes depends very much, as it 
depended in Slatin Pasha’s case, on his own character and temper. 
There is no aspect of character, I think, wherein men differ 
more than in the strength of this sporting or gaming instinct in 
them, this willingness to accept risk and danger for the ends that 
they desire. The instinct has its good and evil manifestations ; 
but it is hard to imagine a great soldier who is not, on occasion, 
a bold gambler. Shakespeare’s Hotspur has put it in a phrase. 
“* The purpose you undertake is dangerous,” he says, reading from 
the letter of one of his followers who begs to be excused—‘“* Why, 
that’s certain ; tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink ; 
but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety.”” In point of fact, he plucked only ruin. And 
a war, if it be considered broadly, is a gambling venture, where 
the players are nations. A living poet has expressed a similar 
idea in his verses on ‘‘ The Settlers,’’ those who went to South 
Africa, not to return : 


Now rich in flocks be all these farms, 
And fruitful all the fields that hide 

Brave eyes that loved the light, and arms 
That never clasped a bride. 


Oh, willing hearts turned quick to clay ; 
Young lovers holding death in scorn, 
Out of the lives you cast away 
The coming race is born. 


This cavalier temper, this willingness, even alacrity, to face risk 
for a future good is still, it may safely be said, the strength of the 
British army; and those who command it know well how the 
spirits of the men rise in the face of what may be called “‘ sporting 
odds.” There are peoples who will fight only to keep what they 
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have; but this attitude involves its own risk. They are like 
investors who touch nothing but debentures ; they stand some 
small chance of losing all they have, without any compensating 
chance of gain. 

I will go further, by way of preliminary, and say that a good 
gambler is a rare and lofty type of character. To choose 
a risk deliberately and to abide by the result, to meet losses and 
gains with an equal mind, not to be puffed up with prosperity 
nor broken by adversity, not to complain nor to boast—this 
asks a strength and a virtue which are far from common in the 
human character. When the Duke of Wellington said (if he ever 
said it) that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields 
of Eton, he doubtless meant that the virtues and qualities of a 
successful soldier are fostered by the bold adventures and hazards 
incident to out-door games. 

Gambling, then, in some form or other, I take to be a natural 
form of human activity. And I do not believe that we gain 
anything in clearness by attempting to distinguish between 
different kinds of gambling according to the incidence of the 
loss or gain. A man is very seldom in a position where he can 
truly say that his gain or his loss affects no one but himself. A 
voluntary soldier, it may be said, risks his life for the good of his 
country ; the loss falls on himself, the gain comes to others. 
But this is inaccurate ; the loss falls heavily on the living, and as 
for the gain, he shares that too with his country. The ultimate 
disposition of gambling gains does not affect the nature of the 
transaction itself: a winner at Monte Carlo may conceivably 
spend his winnings with exemplary generosity and wisdom, while 
another man is squandering laborious earnings in every kind of 
vicious extravagance. 

So, too, with another irrelevant consideration—if a man 
gambles with money that is not his own, he is guilty, not of 
improvidence, but of theft. Gambling, it may be said, leads to 
theft ; but so does hunger; and, for that matter, I know of no 
passion more likely to lead to theft than the love of old books. 

One further attempt, equally vain, to make a sharp distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate risk, must be mentioned and 
dismissed. Voluntary risks incurred in the course of a useful 
industry or business are to be distinguished, it is sometimes said, 
from gambling pure and simple. And so they are; but merely 
in degree, not in kind. The alcohol of gambling is present in 
almost all business transactions, in greater or less quantity. It is 
quite legitimate, most people still admit, to make use ,of an 
alcoholic beverage in order to quench thirst. But the fulfilment 
of this lawful purpose does not make the drink non-alcoholic, and 
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it would be a simple confusion of thought, though it might corre- 
spond roughly with popular moral judgment, to define a drink 
as alcoholic or non-alcoholic according as it fails or succeeds in 
quenching thirst. 

To come by degrees nearer to the problem in its more usual 
aspects. There is one form of gambling which is not only not 
discountenanced by the laws of our country and the opinion of 
our fellows, it is positively encouraged. I allude to the practice 
of betting;on one’s own death. I believe that men who abstain 
from this kind of hazard are very generally regarded, unless they 
are wealthy men, as being guilty of an immoral act. Money spent 
in this way is not taxed by Government, and a large, active and 
estimable body of men make a living by inducing others to take 
part in the game. The nature of the game may be fairly stated 
thus: the chance of life is so uncertain that in undertaking any 
duty which depends for its performance on our continued life and 
health we are of necessity gambling, and Life Insurance is a kind 
of hedging. The whole business has been so highly elaborated, and 
girt about with so many expedients to make the burden seem easy 
and the risk inconsiderable, that it is sometimes forgotten that 
large sums of money can be dropped at this hazard. The late 
Dr. James Martineau, I am told, though he was not a rich man, 
lost some five or six thousand pounds at it. He insured his life 
at an early age for £1000; and his heirs were paid, on his death 
at a very advanced age, about {3000. But his premiums, had 
they been allowed to accumulate at a fair rate of compound 
interest, would have amounted at the time of his death to 
something not far short of £9000. 

The Tontine and the Annuity, and other forms of betting on 
one’s own life or on the lives of others, need not detain us. They 
are comparatively cheerful forms of gambling, and, if all accounts 
be true, they have a salutary and invigorating effect on those who 
practise them. I pass on to the question of ordinary money- 
betting. 

The objections to be raised to this are many and grave. I 
believe that I shall state them, if not perhaps most exhaustively, 
yet most practically and sincerely, bytaking a concrete case and ex- 
plaining why I am not, in the usual sense of the word, a gambler. 

My first reason, though not my strongest, is that it is difficult, 
almost impossible, to find any one to gamble with—any one, that 
is to say, from whom it is not unpleasant to win, and who plays 
fairly and squarely. If I gamble for trivial amounts, I find the 
pastime dull. If I gamble for large amounts with my friend, 
my gain is embittered by his loss. If I gamble with casual 
acquaintances, with whom I associate only for this purpose, the 
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rarity of good losers is such that the chances are my gains will be 
made unpleasant to me, and my losses are unpleasant in any case. 
If I go to public lotteries or gaming-tables, or do business with 
bookmakers, my adversary, whether keeper of the bank or book- 
maker, has, in the long run, a ruinous handicap in his favour. 
So that even if gambling were praiseworthy, I should probably 
abstain. 

But there is a stronger reason. I find (and I think it isa 
common experience) that I dislike losing more than I like 
winning. If I have, say {10, my feeling of pain at having 
it converted into £5 is much more acute than my feeling 
of pleasure at having it converted into £15. I have seen 
this argument stated generally and arithmetically to illus- 
trate the futility of gambling. If two men, each owning f10, 
stake {1, at the close of that transaction one of them has {9, and 
the other has {11 ; that is to say, one (so the case is stated) has 
lost one-ninth of his entire possessions, while the other has gained 
only one-eleventh of his. I suspect the soundness of this state- 
ment, mathematically considered. But psychologically I believe 
it to be true. What aman has, his salary, or earnings, or inherit- 
ance, is endeared to him bya thousand ties of habit andassociation. 
It is an old friend, and, if he loses it, his sufferings are poorly and 
inadequately balanced by the light-hearted exultation of 
another over a sudden increase of wealth. That is to say, a 
universal redistribution of wealth by lottery would much increase 
the misery of mankind. And if the process of redistribution 
itself involved some waste of time and temper, the argument is 
strengthened. The sad storyof the Two Bookmakers and the 
Tallow Candle is the argument against gambling in epitome. 
Theyhad had an unlucky day, and one of them, in mere savageness 
and depression, bet the other five pounds that he would not eat 
half the candle. The other ate it, with much effort and disgust. 
But he recognised, before he had finished, that his sufferings were 
ill paid for at five pounds, so, in revenge, he offered the first 
bookmaker five pounds to eat the other half; and he, chagrined 
at the loss of his money, made a brave effort and succeeded. 
Net result: One large tallow candle eaten; two bookmakers 
suffering from violent indigestion ; and the money exactly as it 
was. 

Betting, whether on cards or on horses, cannot, I take it, be 
justified by reason. It would be most fittingly treated as a form 
of religion, a worship of the divinity of chance, an appeal to an 
unknown god from the dulness and severity of a world ordered 
by prudential motives. Of the two common forms of betting, 
betting on cards, so far as a city population is concerned, would 
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seem to be the more rational ; for at least the player gets a game 
for his money. It may be a deficiency in the religious instinct, 
but, if I must bet, I would rather bet on snails that I can see 
racing up a window-pane, than on horses that I have no chance of 
seeing. 

What are the causes and motives of this prevalent and un- 
reasonable habit ? Some who are more anxious to draw a moral 
than to find a cause would attribute it to the haste to be rich, 
the desire, as the phrase goes, “‘ to get something for nothing.” 
But this phrase, so far as it implies anything, implies unfairness, 
and the two parties to an ordinary wager pay, if the mathema- 
ticians are to be believed, a fair price for an equal chance. Avarice 
is generally more calculating and greedy ; it does not so readily 
deceive itself with false arguments. It is rather, I think, the 
unsatisfied craving for excitement and adventure that is at the 
root of betting in towns. In some parts of London the hair- 
dressers’ and barbers’ shops are the chief centres for the trans- 
action of bets on horse-races. Does that not suggest a cause ? 
In that monotonous calling, where day after day the only fluctua- 
tions of interest are that one man wants his hair cut short, and 
another wants some favourite tufts spared, is it not natural 
that the mind should rebel, that the soul should stand up and 
declare itself greater than circumstance, and that the imagination 
should delight in transporting itself to some windy down, where 
a combat of heroes is in progress? The bet, I take it, is of the 
nature of a declaration of independence, an assertion of the right 
to an interest in a wider and more adventurous world than can 
be met with in the back-shop. The employee, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, becomes a principal, and operates on his own 
account. 

I notice that Mr. Carnegie, in his recent Rectorial Address 
at St. Andrews, expresses a strong condemnation of gambling. 
I have tried to understand his point of view, and I do not know 
that I have succeeded. It cannot be that he objects to risks 
incurred for the sake of gain ; no one can become a multi-million- 
aire by the sweet pathway of absolute security. Perhaps long 
habit has led him to regard the human race chiefly as employees, 
and a pawn that executes manceuvres on its own account inter- 
feres with the prospects of success in the game where it is merely 
a mechanical unit. Mr. Carnegie wants good pawns for a game 
involving larger stakes. The virtues that he selects to insist on 
specially are the virtues of the employee. Those who sit in clubs 
and advocate the compulsory closing of public-houses are almost 
as sympathetic as he. For think of the ideal of life—the positive 
ideal—that is left to the operative by some of our negative 
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moralists. The cobbler is to stick to his last, the mill-hand, the 
stoker, the navvy,the collier, are each of them to devote his whole 
energies to the repetition for the millionth time of the same 
exercise. No one is to smoke, or to drink alcohol, or to gamble, 
lest it should impair his efficiency. The community is to consist 
of industrious ascetics. Such communities have existed in times 
past, and do to-day exist—in the service of religion. But there 
is another community, like enough to these in outward appearance, 
with industry and asceticism for its regulating principles, in- 
habiting his Majesty’s prisons. Which type of community is 
aimed at by our repressive reformers? Is their gospel of Work 
anything but a gospel of Hard Labour ? Here, in modern cities, 
are many lives led in a continuous grinding monotony, like the 
tramp of prisoners round a yard. The prison is imperfectly 
constructed, and now and again the prisoners catch glimpses, 
through gaps in the wall, of the great world of romance. The 
city workers spend their scanty leisure on novels, it may be, or 
they spend their spare earnings on the hazards of horse-racing. 
And here are some of our municipal reformers whose sole idea 
and moral inspiration is to make these shadows of escape im- 
possible. Build the wall higher; fill up the chinks; block out 
the betting news in all newspapers that are found in the public 
libraries! The people cannot be trusted to read the papers ; 
it will make them vicious and discontented. They cannot be 
trusted to know the facts, lest a knowledge of the facts should 
lead them astray. It is true that there has been no practical 
proposal as yet for the suppression of fiction, but that should 
follow in due course. The effect on an ill-balanced mind of the 
habitual reading of the average novels of to-day is likely, I should 
say, to be many times worse than the effect of an interest in 
horse-racing. The youth who bets generally gets a sharp lesson 
at a fairly early stage in his history, but the youth whose mind 
and imagination move in an unreal world and pay homage to false 
Standards is not so cheaply corrected. If reform is to be far- 
reaching and consistent, we must prohibit intoxicants of all sorts, 
Suppress romances and novels, do away with games lest they 
should lead to gaming, and quicken the industrial pace. And 
what can we promise to the people, that they should suffer this 
tyranny, or impose these deprivations on themselves? Some 
of us have the assurance to remind them that by a strict attention 
to business any one of them may become a millionaire. But, in 
the first place, this is untrue; and, in the second place, it is 
often unattractive. Why should a man lead laborious days, cut 
himself off from a hundred innocent enjoyments, and stunt his 
taste, or power of enjoyment, in order to attain to a position 
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where his property is a source of constant anxiety to him, where 
friendship becomes difficult or impossible, where he is subject to 
the daily and hourly assaults of all worms and creeping things, 
and where, with the best will in the world, he cannot be sure that 
the clumsy and uncontrollable instrument which he sets himself 
to wield is a power for good ? No: the rich man of to-day—the 
rich man with an educated and sensitive conscience—is in a 
difficult plight, and the best way out of it was invented years ago 
by Robert Louis Stevenson—let him sign a cheque for his super- 
fluous millions, payable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
have done with it. 

Betting, then, in city communities, seems to me to be a conse- 
quence or symptom of our economic civilisation. There is an 
irrepressible and healthy craving of the human mind for excite- 
ment and romance; and if this craving be not gratified by the 
ordinary course of life it will find an outlet somewhere. So far 
as my own observation goes I should say that men who are 
interested in their professions or crafts—men, indeed, who have 
a keen intellectual interest of any kind, and time to indulge it— 
seldom care for gambling. There are notable exceptions, but 
the rule, I believe, holds good. A full and free life has risks and 
hazards enough without the addition of risks artificially devised. 
To a classical scholar the conjectural emendation of texts is as 
exciting as any card game. Lives that are intellectually im- 
poverished find relief in gambling , and lives, it may be added, 
that are emotionally impoverished find relief in bad novels. 
And the responsibility for this impoverishment must rest, in part 
at least, on the community. 

My conclusion is as wide as my premisses, and it is practical ; 
it applies to all social reform. Congresses of social reformers are 
too often made up of specialists on some of the ten command- 
ments; each man specialises on the two or three or more command- 
ments that he keeps, and offers, as his contribution to reform, 
suggestions for suppressing those who break them. Even if he 
keeps all ten commandments, in a Christian community he is still 
a specialist. So offences, and prisons, multiply ; the gamblers 
follow the drunkards into gaol, and those outside begin to wonder 
how soon they are to be in the taxpaying minority. The truth 
is that a surprisingly large number of people are willing to com- 
mence reformer with no sufficient outfit for the task. Ifa doctor 
began to practise on his fellow creatures with no more study and 
preparation than are usually devoted to the business of social 
reform, he would find himself properly and speedily punished 
as a quack. An ardent moral purpose and a strong will are 
inestimable benefits ; they help a man to square his own accounts. 
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But if he is to square the accounts of others, more than this is 
needed. A man can no more be a social reformer than he can be a 
dramatist without a high gift of imagination, which in itself is 
sympathy and intelligence and resource. Suppose an angel were 
to come down to earth with the good news for any one of us— 
‘Society is to be altogether as you wish it. The laws of gravi- 
tation and of mortality are still to operate ; the purely physical 
conditions of life are to remain unchanged ; for the rest you are 
to have a free hand. Please tell me by eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning exactly what you want.” Most of us, I think, would be 
not a little embarrassed during our night vigils ; we should be in 
the position of a child who is asked to think of the name of a 
beautiful object. His eye wanders round the room, and he fixes 
on something that he sees. The unimaginative reformer would 
look about him ; before long he would see a drunken man, and he 
would say, quite rightly, “I will have that away.” He would 
find men wasting their substance on gambling ; and this, too, he 
would resolve, should come to an end. By the time that he had 
removed the ugliest blots on our modern society he would find 
that he had on his hands a well-conducted community with a good 
deal of spare time on its hands, and subject to weariness. It is 
then that his real task would begin, and his fitness for the task 
would depend, not in the least on the warmth of his indignation 
against vice, but on the positive content and capacity of his 
imagination. His own home is perhaps the place where he has 
had the freest hand; would he venture to submit it as a design 
which might with advantage be generally copied ? In this novel 
and surprising juncture he would find help only from the things 
he had taken delight in, and the measure of his delight in the 
works of God and man would be, very exactly, the measure of his 
success in reform. 

I have put the thing as if it were a fancied case, but it is not 
a fancied case, it is the real state of affairs—with one important 
difference. The machinery whereby this happy change is to be 
brought about must be of our own devising. It is not enough 
to know vaguely what we dislike or disapprove, we must know 
what we want; and it is not enough to know what we want, we 
must know how it is to be obtained. The question of social 
reform is like some vast engineering problem, never yet achieved ; 
a wild river, full of quicksands and liable to sudden floods, is to 
be safely bridged. Just as an engineer courts certain failure by 
a mistake in estimating the conditions, just as he must make 
plans, exact to a single bolt, of the structure that he intends, 
so must the social reformer, working in a much more difficult and 
shifty material, have complete in his mind a conception of the 
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fabric to be raised, as well as a minute knowledge of the stuff that 
he has to deal with. Dislike,. disapproval, righteous wrath, 
moral indignation, are useful scavengers, not architects. The 
architectural assets of a society are the pleasant and comely 
things which it has created. The saviours of society are those 
men and women who hand on the torch, who keep aloft the 
standard, who are full of sympathy for the zest and joy of life 
wherever it appears, who encourage youth to brave adventure, 
and who, when they find in their fellows a spirit that makes light 
of risk, recognise it for the very soul of romance, the essence of 
chivalry, and, instead of wasting their curses on its misdirections 
and misapplications, open out to it new ways, and teach it to 
spend itself not in vain. 

WALTER A. RALEIGH. 


AN ARTISTIC NIHILIST 


“To hold opinions and state conclusions about an art whose 
technical processes are strange, and whose practice is impossible : 
this, it has ever seemed to me, is to take oneself more seriously 
than he may do that would sit well with posterity.” So writes 
Mr. Henley in the preface to his recently issued volume of 
art criticisms.* With the censure of posterity I am not greatly 
concerned. But I can assure Mr. Henley that many of his 
contemporaries are found who heartily condemn the practice 
he refers to. Painting, after all, is only a highly specialised 
craft. It is small matter for wonder then that painters should 
claim to be judged with understanding ; that it should seem to 
them unfair to be judged in ignorance of the particular limita- 
tions of their material. That is why the term “literary art 
critic” has become a word of reproach in their mouths, It is 
meant to suggest, politely it is true, that the critic has short- 
comings. It is like talking of a “theoretical farmer,” an 
“‘unpractical man of business,” a “ parade-ground soldier.” 
There is no offence in the adjective itself, but in this context it 
has something of malice, is delicately apologetic. 

If Mr. Henley were the only man of letters who judged of 
pictorial art without expert knowledge, it would be no great 
matter. We should think of the laurels well earned in his own 
art, and let his criticisms pass as pardonable eccentricities. But 
he is not alone. For some reason or other the managers of 
the organs of public opinion have a marked and seemingly 
ineradicable preference for this inexpert criticism of the plastic 
arts. They are not particular—a minor poet, an unsuccessful 
writer of fiction, a political leader-writer, a general reporter, 
will do ; the only indispensable qualification is that the critic 
shall have no practical knowledge of what he criticises. And 
so far as I know, the only excuse that has ever been offered for 
such an anomalous state of things is that, as pictures and 
statucs are intended for the public, they are best judged by 

“ W. E. Henley. Views and Reviews; Essavs in Appreciation. Il—Art 
1902, 
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those who have as little special training as the general public, 
But it is the privilege of all arts and inventions to minister to 
the requirements of the public. Steam-engines are designed 
to serve both the learned and the unlearned ; but it is not usual, 
on such grounds, to regard those who are ignorant of 
mechanics as the best judges of locomotive appliances. It is 
surely with a view to the more expeditious sifting of the mass 
of productions which are offered to the public that critics are 
employed. And that they should lack the means of judging 
seems hardly conducive to this end. It is really curious to 
defend the employment of a so-called expert, on the ground 
that he has no claims to be considered an expert at all, 

For more than half a century the education of the public in 
matters artistic has been in the hands of these unattached jour- 
nalists, That such a defence should have been seriously 
advanced, and received without surprise, is tolerably good evi- 
dence of the state of imbecility, where art is concerned, into 
which their attentions have driven their readers. 

Convinced as I am of the irreparable damage done toa noble 
and useful craft by the fatuous expectations and ludicrous 
canons of judgment fostered by journalistic art criticism in the 
mind of the public, it is yet inadvisable to treat the matter 
entirely in generalities. One must come to close quarters with 
the particular iniquities of one individual in order to convey a 
clear idea of the sort of damage done in bulk. In many ways 
Mr. Henley seems to me representative. And if I choose him 
as one of my most respected and redoubtable opponents I do 
not think he should be, or is likely to be, the first to complain. 

In spite of his first serious admission Mr. Henley frankly 
thinks his work is worth something, if only because it is unlike 
Ruskin’s and Hazlitt’s, “and if it must be that I fail with these, I 
doubt not (such is the vanity of man) that I shall take a sour 
pleasure in reflecting that . . . my failure is not on all-fours 
with theirs.” One may willingly concede this point. But all 
failures are relative, and though Ruskin and Hazlitt have written 
much which cannot be upheld, yet they stand alone as the only 
two writers outside the ranks of professional artists who have 
contributed anything towards the intelligent comprehension of 
the painter’s work. But the reason is obvious. Ruskin, beside 
his extraordinary literary gifts, was a draughtsman of real 
ability, though a little timid, perhaps, in execution, and rather 
impatient of the protracted discipline of the most exacting of all 
the arts: Hazlitt, too, painted pictures and exhibited them. To 
neither were the “technical processes” of painting entirely 
strange. And as Hazlitt himself has said, though in another 
connection—“ The thing is plain. All that men really under- 
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stand is confined to a very small compass ; to their daily affairs 
and experience; to what they have an opportunity to know, 
and motives to study or practise. The rest is affectation and 
imposture.” 

One can despise and contradict everything that Hazlitt and 
Ruskin have written and yet not necessarily have much insight 
into the character of pictorial art. Mr. Henley’s work is made 
up of the usual irrelevant gossip about the private life of the 
artists, the prices they got for their works, the patrons who 
bought them; and there is some quoting and contradicting of 
the opinions of other critics. Prout was a “ pious and painful 
creature,” Hunt was “deformed and sickly, never married.” 
Of Turner we are told, 


he had a house in Queen Anne Street (for the pictures contained in which he 
was offered, and refused, an hundred thousand pounds), and that house was 
kept by a woman who had begun to live with him in 1801 as a girl of sixteen, 
and had gone on living with him ever since; but though she knew of another re- 
treat of his, she had no idea where it was, and it was not until late in 1851 that she 
was able to identify her master with a certain “ Puggy Booth,” who was thought 
to be a retired admiral (Turner had already been known to pass himself off as 
a Master in Chancery) who hada house in Chelsea, and lived there with an old 
woman whose face was hideous with cancer. 


If the statements contained in this interminable and infamous 
sentence were beyond dispute, they are wholly irrelevant. But 
they may stand as a specimen of the prurient gossip which 
Carrion Thornbury, Hamerton, Monkhouse, and the literary 
critics of our time, have delighted to offer as their votive gift at 
the shrine of pictorial art. When Mr. Henley finds it necessary to 
make some reference to the pictures—which are the on/y things 
that concern an art critic—these works are obviously judged, not 
for themselves, but with reference to what some other writer 
has said about them. One may search in vain for any evidence 
that Mr. Henley has ever studied a picture with his own eyes. 
He judges with his eyes on another writer ; and where Ruskin 
has praised he will condemn, where Ruskin has condemned be 
sure he will praise. Ruskin has spoken of Gainsborough’s 
wonderful mastery over his material. Mr. Henley finds Gains- 
borough’s “ training was incomplete ; his accomplishment was 
never consummate,” and “there is something of the amateur” 
in him, 

But Mr. Henley has got his own theory of the art. As he 
so plainly considers the practice of the craft irrelevant, the 
theory is obviously not deduced from experience. Whether 
the theory is due to revelation, or whether it owes anything to 
its author’s frequently proclaimed dislike for all Mr. Ruskin’s 
doctrines, perhaps it were best not to inquire. But Mr. Henley 
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is very sure that he knows what painting should aim at, and 
what it should avoid. “Literary interest” is the great pitfall 
of art. And as Mr. Henley’s dogma has now found great vogue 
amongst those who favour what are called advanced views, it 
may be worth while examining what is meant by literary 
interest. And I may say at once that I believe it can be easily 
shown that under this apparently innocuous phrase lurk some 
of the grossest fallacies of modern artistic doctrine. 

Of Jean Francois Millet’s pictures Mr. Henley complains 
that “the effect is ethical as well as plastic. They are not 
simply works of art; they are, as it were, lay sermons in paint, 
for they embody ideas which, if not absolutely literary in them- 
selves, are to some extent susceptible of a literary expression.” 
I cannot pretend to know what an absolutely literary idea in 
itself can be, but any idea which is “ to some extent susceptible 
of a literary expression” is supposed to become therefore a 
“literary idea” or a “literary interest.” An artist whose work 
suggests such an idea is a painter who makes his “appeal as a 
man of letters gone wrong.” And as no picture which is worth 
considering does not come within the limits of this definition, 
Mr. Henley has great sport among the artists. No painter is 
safe from his widely spread net; Corot, Turner, Constable, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ingres, Delacroix are all guilty of this 
weakness for “ literature.” And Titian and Michel Angelo and 
Rembrandt would all have to be condemned if Mr. Henley 
were to apply his doctrine consistently. 

I wonder if Mr. Henley has ever looked at Titian’s En- 
tombment, now in the Louvre. Among students of painting it 
has long stood as one of the half-dozen incontestable master- 
pieces of the art. It shows, in the fading of the troubled 
twilight, the body of Him who died for man, carried to its 
resting-place. The central fact of our common religion is 
brought vividly before our consciousuess ; the very anachronisms 
of costume and national character emphasise the emotional 
aim of the painter. It is a work of artifice designed as a means 
for communicating the emotions stirred in the heart of a 
believer by the tragedy of Our Lord’s Sacrifice. But are not 
such emotions “susceptible of a literary expression”? Must 
we not confess that Titian has also elected to “be priest as 
well as picture-maker—to put: off in paint a certain number of 
ideas and sensations which, it may be, had better have been 
left unattempted save in words”? Thus is Millet censured ; 
thus must Titian be rebuked ; so must every serious artist be 
condemned. Like Rembrandt’s Descente de Croix aux Flambeaux, 
the Entombment is only a piece of “ literature gone wrong.” 
But surely this is not art criticism ; it is artistic nihiism, 
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Mr. Henley’s assumption seems to be that mankind thinks 
and feels in words. As he writes: “Literature is the nearest 
of the arts ; for the material of it is words, and words are .. . 
the material of life.” So it is argued that, as painting does not 
deal with words, it must have nothing to do with what words 
can express. But words are not identical with thoughts and 
emotions ; words are merely one set of artificial devices designed 
to act as counters for psychical activities. Words are only 
symbols, “ under-agents,” and they never are exactly what they 
mean. But because human emotions can be transmitted by 
verbal devices, must pictorial devices therefore stand con- 
demned? Why should we suppose that words ought to be the 
only counters to communicate “the power, the thought, the 
image, and the silent joy”? As Bacon said of “the coin of 
intellectual matters,” ‘as money may be made of other materials 
besides gold and silver, so other marks of things may be in- 
vented besides words and letters.” But Mr. Henley argues that 
as you can buy the same things with a sovereign as with 
twenty shillings, either the gold or the silver must be a logical 
absurdity. As he considers it, words ave human emotions and 
intellectual matters, therefore the painter is obviously trespas- 
sing when he touches upon this sacred realm. Which is very 
like arguing that trains must be superfluous because people can 
ride in ‘buses. 

If we grant Mr. Henley his point, what is left to the artist ? 
Of a truth, nothing. Mr. Henley makes a great show of leaving 
them “style.” But how can one have style without meaning ? 
In his ill-considered zeal for abstraction, the critic would rob 
pictorial language of its significance. He plunders our securities 
at the Bank, and tells us that we have still our cheque-books, and 
the comfort of drawing cheques in beautiful “style.” 

However, it may not be altogether idle to point out how 
clearly connected are such mischievous doctrines with the lack 
of special knowledge which is the characteristic of the literary 
art critic. It is only from sheer inability to find any rational 
justification for the existence of pictorial art side by side with 
literary art, that idle speculation has sought to separate the 
subject-matter of the two arts. A little insight into the actual 
processes—mechanical and psychical—employed by the artist 
would enable one to realise why it has always been called a 
re-presentative art, and how widely it differs in its machinery 
of expression from literary processes. For the arts are classified 
according to the means they employ. And as the two systems 
have existed side by side for so long it should be pretty evident 
that they are complementary to each other and not mutually 
exclusive. It can be only through failure to recognise the 
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particular merits and disadvantages of the two treatments that 
they can be imagined to clash with each other. Otherwise it 
would be easy to understand that because the Evangelists have 
written about the Entombment of Christ, yet are we not therefore 
forced to condemn Titian’s painting of this subject as a piece of 
“literature gone wrong ” ? 

It is evident, I think, that Mr. Henley’s boast that he is 
determined to find no echo of human thoughts and emotions 
in painting, is tantamount to an admission that he is content to 
miss the major significance of the art he essays vainly to 
appreciate. Through sheer failure to understand he denies to 
painters the use of their best weapons. With amazing levity, 
he damns all the masterpieces of our art as literary efforts 
“gone wrong.” And then, forsooth! he tricks this opinion 
out as “the painter’s point of view.” I would suggest that it 
is an opinion that every self-respecting artist should hasten to 
repudiate. For no profession can hope to set the weight of 
contemporary opinion at defiance, or can lightly submit to have 
its aims travestied, its works besmirched, its achievements 
belittled. People will end by believing what they are always 
being told. 

I would ask how long is painting to be prejudiced by the 
vicious bias that is given to public opinion by incompetent 
writers? I am not now attempting to set up any domination of 
the worker over his employer. Let the banquet be to the taste 
of the guests, I do not desire that it should be to the satisfaction 
of the cooks. But I would have the painter judged by the 
public on his works, not condemned on hearsay. If there must 
be middlemen let them be men of special knowledge. The 
quackery and impudent dogmatism of the pseudo-experts 
prevent the public from tasting, and condemn without appeal the 
best that art can offer. They do not help the worker to do 
better work, they do not help the public to a better apprecia- 
tion of what has been achieved. That such writing is beneath 
serious notice is often urged. This is the most that can be said 
for it, and it is not true. For the whole history of modern art 
presents a monotonous record of the life-long struggle of 
every genuine artist against a compact mass of prejudice and 
misconception, the precious harvest nurtured by the flock 
of inexpert writers. Every strenuous worker in every field 
of intellectual activity has of course to struggle with different 
forms of inertness and ignorance. But in no other field is the 
whole machinery for instructing and combating public in- 
difference so completely given over to the forces of reaction 
and disintegration. If mere ignorance were dumb as well as 
deaf and blind, it would not signify so much, but that at least 
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five out of every six periodicals should subsidise a writer simply 
to mouth the inveterate prejudices of the untaught, seems to 
me, at least, to be an unfair weighting of the scales. Art 
criticism has become a sort of dumping-ground for the literary 
unfit; a Tom-Tiddler’s ground where Grub Street may glean 
shamelessly, safe from reproof, unmolested by any kind of 
authority. 

In the one brief period when English painting revealed itself 
fit mate for our splendid literature, painters did not disdain, or 
fear, to take up their pens to defend their art. Reynolds and 
Barry, Shee, Opie and Fuseli did not fear to appeal to the trial 
by reason. But of late the “ town wits” have had it all their 
own way. Our Academicians seem to have found that their 
individual interests are best served by private expedients, and 
the public advantage is left to take care of itself. The sense of 
professional solidarity is absent, and the education of the public 
is left to the adept in getting possession of the rostrum of the 
periodical press. 

It wants very little acumen to see that the economic basis of 
the artist’s profession is being undermined by the persistent 
vitiating of public opinion by these literary obscurantists. 
“Where the work is depreciated, what hope of respect for the 
workman?” The process has gone too far to admit of the 
possibility for doubting the harm that can be accomplished. 
All right artistic effort is contemptuously dismissed as “ litera- 
ture gone wrong.” Apparently intelligent men are found 
who would place the whole sphere of art outside the circle of 
ordinary human interests. Painters, condemned to leave un- 
touched their deeper notes of passion, are found wandering in 
the outer darkness of merely mechanical optics, seeking there 
for an impossible career of social service. What claim can art 
have on the community if it can make no contribution in return 
to the common spiritual life? Buried in the mindless, heart- 
less, charnel-house of optical illusion, abstracted from every 
warm pulsation of humanity, what worthy place can painting 
expect to retain in the life of any intelligent Englishman ? 

It is no light thing, then, that all sympathy on the part of 
the public with right artistic aims, all possibility of substantial 
co-operation and support, are being steadily lessened by a 
campaign of misrepresentation, which is not less dangerous 
because the arguments employed are based upon fallacies, 
which is no less malignantly effective because it is so clearly 
the outcome of ignorance and presumption. 


ALEXANDER J. FINBERG, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, /anuary 13, 1903. 


GREAT BRITAIN, Germany, and Italy, having agreed to submit 
their claims against Venezuela to arbitration, the latest, but 
probably not the last, Venezuelan incident may be regarded as 
closed, but its closing leaves many important questions to be 
decided, and the most important of all—the real scope, mean- 
ing, and intent of the Monroe Doctrine—still remains to be 
passed upon by the great court of international approval. The 
Venezuelan affair has called American attention to the weak- 
ness and inconsistency of the Monroe Doctrine, if that doctrine 
is to be regarded as a principle of international law to be 
observed by all the world, and the anomalous position occupied 
by the United States. The Monroe Doctrine is to the average 
American what Magna Charta is to the average Briton; and 
without any disrespect to the intelligence of the average 
American or the average Briton it may be truthfully said that 
the one understands the real meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
about as clearly as the other understands the real meaning of 
Magna Charta. In both cases the two words are a phrase, a 
shibboleth, an zgis, that in some mysterious way is the mantle 
of protection of rights and liberties. If a London paper were 
to declare that the time had come to modify the great charter 
that the barons wrested from King John at Runnymede the 
probabilities are that paper would be howled at from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats, and its editor would be denounced as 
a traitor and might consider himself lucky if he escaped being 
burnt in effigy or having the windows of his house broken, It 
is much the same on this side in regard to the Monroe Doctrine. 
That nebulous declaration is a thing too sacrosanct to be pro- 
faned by the hand of iconoclasts. It must remain in all its 
original purity and beauty. To talk about amending it, or 
modifying it, or changing it to suit modern requirements, is 
tantamount, in the opinion of the masses, to declaring one- 
self false to his country. 
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Nevertheless, there are men who have not hesitated to declare 
that the time has come when the United States ought more 
narrowly to define the exact scope and meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the exact position of the United States under the 
Monroe Doctrine in regard not only to South America but to 
all the rest of the world. 

“ What we call the Monroe Doctrine,” says the Baltimore 
American, a staunch Republican party organ, “is not properly 
speaking a doctrine at all.” The American points out that it is 
simply a declaration of executive policy made by President 
Monroe in a Message to Congress ; that his successors in re- 
. asserting it have done so by Messages to Congress, and outside 
of these documents the doctrine of Monroe has no official 
existence. “It does not live in any act of Congress, nor in 
any of the treaties by which nations are bound, nor has it ever 
been recognised as a principle of international law. It 1s, 
therefore, not a doctrine but merely a matter of administrative 
policy,” the American continues, and it adds : 

Certainly a thing by which the American people set such store deserves 
greater prominence, clearer and better delineation, more authoritative declara- 
tion, and more forceful expression. As it is a tenet of the American faith it 
~ should be declared by the people through Congress and sizned by the Presi- 
dent, thus becoming part of the law of the land of which other nations would 
have to take notice. 

I could easily fill out the remainder of the space allotted to 
this article by similar quotations if that were necessary, but the 
purpose will be served by citing a few extracts from represen- 
tative newspapers and men whose words are received with 
respect. 

Professor Theodore S. Woolsey, lecturer on international 
law at Yale College, and one of the greatest American authori- 
ties on international law, remarks that nothing could be more 
unfortunate both for the Southern American Republics and the 
United States than that they should imagine that the great 
Republic stands ready to shoulder the consequences of their 
misdeeds or to pull them out of the pits they themselves have 
digged. 


In dealing with the States to the South [says Professor Woolsey] our 
Government has taken essentially the sane stand that Germany and Great 
Britain do now. It is the result of necessity. Where revolutions are frequent 
and a constitutional president is but too often an unconstitutional dictator, the 
sense of national responsibility must, in whatever way, be driven home into the 
Latin American mind. Forms must give place to realities. 


Professor Paul S. Reinsh, of the University of Wisconsin, a 
recognised authority as a student of political science, agrees 
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with Professor Woolsey that while the territorial integrity of 
the Latin American States is to be respected they must, never- 
theless, be held strictly responsible for lapses from good govern- 
ment. ‘‘The Powers of Europe, therefore,’’ Professor Reinsh 
says, “have a perfect right to insist that their citizens who 
settle in the South American States shall be protected and shall 
be assured of all reasonable facilities in developing the resources 
of the continent.” 

The New York Zimes says that as the United States denies 
to Europe the forfeiture of sovereignty enforced by war, it is 
only fair and reasonable that the United States must in some 
way make up to the Governments of Europe what they are 
forced to forego. 

The Washington Szar thinks that the modern reading of the 
Monroe Doctrine may have had much to do with the indiffer- 
ence and procrastination exhibited by Venezuela on the subject 
of her debts. Venezuela may have believed that the United 
States would not permit foreign Powers to collect their debts 
by coercive measures ; “nor was the Monroe Doctrine ever 
designed,” says the Szar, “to protect any Southern Republic 
against processes designed for no other purpose than to bring 
about the settlement of just dues after patience and orderly 
overtures have failed.” 

I quoted last month the Boston Republic on the menace to 
the United States and the Monroe Doctrine from Germany's 
purpose to obtain a foothold in South America. The Repudlic, 
I must again remind my readers, is a Catholic weekly, owned 
and edited by a Catholic of Irish descent, and a former Demo- 
cratic Congressman, which therefore lends additional significance 
to its views. 


The Monroe Doctrine [the Refudlic declares] is not enough. The United 
States has long notified the world that territory on the American continent 
must not be seized by any foreign Power, but the United States offers no sub- 
stantial substitute in lieu of the seizure of territory. One of two things must 
happen: either the Monroe Doctrine must be abandoned and Central and 
South America left free by the ordinary conditions of modern competition, or 
else the United States must declare a protectorate over the small republics and 
undertake to keep them in order. [The time has come for] the formulation of 
a new pan-American policy which shall be just to foreign nations and by that 
justice insure our own pacific relations with them. 


Ex-President Cleveland, no mean authority on the meaning 
and purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, writes: “To use the 
Monroe Doctrine under any circumstances as a shield for 
debtor nations which happen to be on this hemisphere would 
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be a use of it never intended nor foreseen by President 
Monroe.” 

Coupled with all this is the belief that the Monroe Doctrine 
is perhaps now more than it has ever been during the three- 
quarters of a century of its life on trial, and that it behoves the 
United States to move with rare skill and caution if the life of 
that doctrine is to be prolonged. The readers of the Nadional 
Review know the general suspicion, distrust and dislike enter- 
tained in the United States of Germany. They see in the 
Venezuelan affair an attempt on the part of Germany to dis- 
cover the modern American interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the extreme limit to which it can be 
stretched, 

General von Boguslawski’s contribution in the Rundschau, 
assailing the Monroe Doctrine, was, as might naturally have 
been expected, given great prominence in the American news- 
papers and led to much hostile comment. The New York 
Press, one of the most intelligent of the American newspapers 
in its discussion of foreign affairs, says : 


Emperor William might send his whole family with Prince Henry to the 
St. Louis fair, keep his entire diplomatic corps busy with unctuous offers of 
friendliness to the United States, and erect a Frederick the Great statue in 
every State capital, but his works of superficial conciliation are worse than 
wasted until he can keep his militaires and newspapers from blurting out truths 
like that projected by General von Boguslawski. 


Professor Henry Loomis Nelson, writing to the Boston Herald, 
discovers in every move made by Germany diplomacy worthy 
of the best traditions of Bismarck’s day. The purpose of the 
German Emperor, Professor Nelson declares, has been twofold : 
the prevention of the establishment of friendship between this 
country and Great Britain and the enervation and eventual 
annihilation of the Monroe Doctrine. The Emperor’s reason 
for wishing to prevent an English-speaking alliance is that he 
may have only one antagonist to deal with on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The conclusion reached by those persons who fear Germany 
and believe that her purpose, as Prof. Nelson declares, is “the 
enervation and eventual annihilation of the Monroe Doctrine” 
makes it more necessary than ever that the United States shall 
continue to have a navy not only equal to but superior to that 
of Germany. A few years ago men doubted the wisdom of the 
United States building a navy. In their opinion a few ships 
occasionally to show the flag in South American and European 
waters was all that this country needed. ‘We shall never 
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make war with Europe and no European Power will ever 
attempt to make war on us,” was a common remark on the lips 
of public men, and found its expression in various similar forms 
in the American newspaper. Nowall that is changed. No one 
thinks to-day any more than he did a few years ago that the 
United States will make war on any European Power, but the 
complacent feeling of certainty that no European Power will 
make war on the United States has vanished. “If we are to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine we must create and maintain a 
powerful navy,” is what one newspaper says, and the same 
thing has been repeated in scores of other newspapers since 
British and German ships began their operations in the 
Caribbean Sea. Rear-Admiral Benham, who saw active service 
during the Civil War and who in 1894 commanded the American 
at Rio de Janeiro and forced the commander of the insurgent 
squadron to raise the blockade of the city and to cease firing 
upon American merchant-vessels, was interviewed a few days 
ago by the New York Herald: 


I won’t say that Germany is our logical enemy [Admiral Benham is reported 
as saying], that is neither politic nor to the point, but it can be said that our 
commercial interests and those of Germany are certainly going to clash in 
South America sooner or later. When they do clash it would be just as well 
that our position have the support of a proper navy ; one that will enable us to 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine, 


Admiral Benham, like every other man who discusses the future 
naval needs of this country, compares the American navy with 
that of Germany, Every forward move made by Germany 
must be matched by the United States. It would be quite use- 
less and quite absurd to try and disguise the fact that the people 
of this country honestly believe the time is not far distant when 
they will be compelled to try conclusions with Germany, and 
that the battle-ground will be the Caribbean Sea. They fully 
expect that Germany will in some way or other obtain a lodg- 
ment in South America, and once there will defy the United 
States. When that time comes the United States must either 
dislodge Germany or else submit to the inevitable and acknow- 
ledge that Germany is too strong to be evicted, and if that 
admission is made Germany will scrawl the word “ obsolete” 
over the Monroe Doctrine. 


The end of the year witnesses the American eagle pluming 
itself on the flights it has made during the past twelvemonth. 
There is reason enough why the American people should regard 
the past year with feelings of gratitude. It has been a wonder- 
fully prosperous year for them. Wages are higher than ever 
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before, and the number of men out of employment is so insig- 
nificant that practically every man willing to work can find 
work at remunerative wages. There is more money in circula- 
tion than ever before; there is more money in the national 
cash-box than ever before ; savings banks’ deposits are larger 
than ever before. Everybody is happy, or ought to be, and so 
far as one can discover there is not a cloud on the horizon. 
The Americans are a material people as well as light-hearted. 
With a year of unexampled prosperity just closed, with a year 
opening that ninety-nine men out of a hundred believe will be still 
more prosperous, with nothing to disturb the peace at home, 
and no fear of immediate conflict with any foreign nation, no 
wonder the American rejoices and is thankful that he lives 
under the Stars and Stripes. In no other country in the world, 
the papers tell us, is labour so well requited as in the United 
States, and in no other country in the world are there such 
opportunities for a man of intelligence and enterprise. The 
fact that living expenses are now higher than they have been 
at any time since the Civil War is conveniently forgotten ; that 
is, forgotten by those people who are satisfied with present 
conditions, but not forgotten by the consumer, who feels the 
pinch only too keenly. In summing up the record of the year, 
the newspapers do not forget to give considerable space to the 
United States having brought about peace in Venezuela, and 
to call attention to the fact that the United States is now such 
an important factor in welt politik. 


The Government’s receipts last year were, in round figures, 
£113,000,000, which left a surplus over all expenditures of 
about £14,000,000. The year ends with the Treasury holding 
more gold than was ever held by any Government at any one 
time. The gold fund in the Treasury on the last day of the 
year amounted to £122,600,000, which is an increase of some 
£14,400,000 in gold holdings since a year ago. The stock of 
gold in the Treasury is four times as great as the gold in the 
Bank of England, one and a half times as much as that held 
by the Bank of France, four times as much as the Imperial 
German Bank holds, and nearly twice as much as that of the 
Imperial Bank of Russia. It is computed that the total gold 
in the United States on the first of last December amounted to 
£246,134,754, an average annual increase since January 1, 
1898, of a little over £21,000,000, or an annual increase 
during the same period of £7,000,000 more than the increase 
of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia combined. 
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It has been generally held by economists that the more gold 
in circulation in a country the better off that country is, but 
Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, the Treasurer of the United States, calls 
attention to the harm which may come from too much gold. 
The expansion of business in the United States he holds to be 
the natural sequence of this inflation, and as a result there has 
come the dangerous exploitation of gigantic industrial corpora- 
tions. When currency is redundant, as economists from the 
time of Adam Smith downwards have always maintained, there is 
always a corresponding redundancy of credits, which arouses 
to activity promoters and speculators. Large additions to the 
currency always carry up the prices of commodities. Notable 
advances, Mr. Roberts points out, have taken place in the prices 
of articles of necessity during the last four or five years, and 
the burden of this increase falls heavily on persons with fixed 
salaries and limited incomes. The danger to be apprehended 
is that wages and prices of commodities might be carried so 
high as to build a barrier seriously to check imports. That 
peril confronts the American people, although the danger-line 
is some distance ahead ; and for this reason Mr. Roberts regards 
the increase of the country’s gold supply as not without its 
dangers. 

The Chicago Tribune makes a practice of compiling at the 
end of each year some valuable statistics. In the past year 
donations and bequests to educational, charitable and religious 
institutions amounted to a little over £15,000,000, a falling off 
compared with the year before of {£9,000,000. Suicides 
steadily increase. The total number reported for 1902 was 
8231, as compared with 7245 the year before. In 1902 96 
people were lynched, of which 86 were negroes, nine whites, 
and one Indian. During the year 3162 people lost their lives 
by railroad accidents, as compared with 3368 the year before ; 
and 3487 persons were seriously injured, an increase of 222 
compared with the previous year. The losses by fire exceeded 
£30,000,000. 


It would be interesting to know how much of the £15,000,000 
given to charitable and educational institutions was con- 
tributed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil 
Company. Mr. Rockefeller’s munificence is magnificent, 
and he ranks second only to Mr. Carnegie as a world-wide 
philanthropist ; but for some reason Americans are unable 
to look upon Mr. Rockefeller as amicus humani generis, Ot 
to appreciate a spirit of altruism that makes them pay for his 
benefactions. 
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Since September the price of kerosene oil, which is controlled 
by Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company, has been advanced 
a penny a gallon, which means a tax on the people of this 
country of more than £200,000 a month. The only explana- 
tion offered for this advance is that it is due to the increased 
demand. Owing to the coal strike of last summer, the general 
scarcity of coal, and its high price, thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people have been compelled to burn oil. There 
is no shortage of kerosene, the supply is practically unlimited ; 
and the Standard Oil Company, the most grasping, selfish and 
conscienceless monopoly in this or any other country, simply 
took advantage of conditions, and knowing that it was in its 
power to squeeze the people and compel them to buy oil at 
practically any price it might demand, levied additional tribute 
on persons who find it hard enough, despite all that may be 
said about high wages and good times, to make both ends 
meet. 

This outrage would not be so bitterly resented were it not 
known that the Standard Oil Company is one of the greatest 
money-makers in the world, and every year, it is computed, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune is increased from four to five million 
pounds by his oil profits. Last year the Company paid 
dividends of 45 per cent. on its capital of £20,000,000, and 
the bulk of this capital is watered, representing, not an invest- 
ment, but capitalised greed and the machinations of its 
promoters, who, thanks to the dishonest favouritism of rail- 
roads, the corruption of legislative bodies, and the methods of 
its proprietors—methods that cannot stand the scrutiny of 
day—have been enabled to crush out all competition, and so 
rivet their grasp on the production of oil in this country that 
they can do practically whatever they please. 

While Mr. Rockefeller robs the sempstress who has to toil at 
night making garments by the light of his oil, and the day 
labourer who has to cook on a stove with Standard oil, he 
tosses another million dollars to the Chicago University, this 
deing the twelfth million he has given to that University. No 
wonder that one paper cynically observes : “One cent a gallon 
unnecessarily added to the price of oil in these times will 
quickly reimburse him for this Christmas benevolence, and 
leave something over. We do not suspect that Mr. Rockefeller 
will make himself poor by any benefactions he may be contem- 
plating,” 

There is now appearing in one of the magazines a history of 
the origin and rise of the Standard Oil Company. Nothing 
more interesting, nothing more dramatic, nothing more 
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astounding was ever conceived by the writer of fiction, and 
this recital has all the merit of being true—of being founded 
on the sworn testimony taken before committees of investiga- 
tion of Congress and Legislatures and other public records. 
Mr. Rockefeller owes his colossal fortune to a happy inspiration, 
to an audacity that is closely akin to genius, and to the 
dishonesty of the railroads. In the early days of the oil 
business Mr. Rockefeller induced the railroads to give him and 
his associates lower freight rates than those charged to his 
competitors, and not only were they given lower rates, but 
they were given a rebate in money amounting to the difference 
paid by them and their competitors. This may appear such 
unnecessary and unheard-of generosity on the part of the 
railroads that it can be scarcely believed, and yet the facts have 
long been known and have been testified to again and again 
not only by oil men, but admitted by the very railroad men 
who entered into this agreement. To understand what Mr. 
Rockefeller gained by this arrangement it is only necessary to 
explain that where he paid, for instance, one dollar for trans- 
portation from a certain point to the seaboard, his rivais were 
charged two dollars, and the difference between the two rates, 
the other dollar, was paid by the railroads to Mr. Rockefeller, 
so that not only was he able to undersell all competitors, but 
he was making a profit on their shipments. The only justifica- 
tion ever made by the railroad managers for this robbery of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s competitors for his benefit was that, as Mr. 
Rockefeller was the largest producer of oil in the United 


States and did a larger business than anybody else, he was 
entitled to lower rates. 


On the same theory that Mr. Rockefeller raises his oil two 
cents a gallon and gives a million to a university, either with 
the hope of salving his conscience or to disarm public resent- 
ment, the Billion Dollar steel trust has with a great flourish of 
trumpets announced that a certain amount of its stock will be 
set aside and may be purchased by its employés on favourable 
terms. The men working in the mills as well as the general 
public view this offer with suspicion, and look upon it in the 
nature of the Greeks bearing gifts. In fact, they are so unkind 
as to say that the steel trust, like its great prototype, the 
Standard oil trust, is “ evangelical at one end and explosive at 
the other,” which was said at the time when the Standard oil 
was charged with blowing up a rival’s refinery and at the same 
time endowing churches. It is suspected that the steel trust 
offers to dispose of some of its stock to its employés for the 
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twofold purpose of making a market for stock which the 
investor of means and intelligence leaves severely.alone, and 
also to obtain a hold over its working men so as practically to 
prevent them from striking for the next five years, Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Schwab, and the other men who control the steel trust 
may be genuine philanthropists and really interested in the 
welfare of their employés, but it will take a good deal more 
than the offering of stock of dubious value at a high price to 
convince the public of their sincerity. 


“ Big Bill” Devery, who, you will remember, was chief of 
police under the last Tammany végzme, and who became a power 
in the ninth ward of New York by the fight he made against the 
former Tammany captain of that district, his lavish expenditure 
of money, and his picturesque power of expression, is always in- 
teresting, no matter what he says or does, and when he gives vent 
to his indignation, as when thieves fall out, the public is usually 
the gainer. Recently that malodorous body, the Board of Alder- 
men, tried to prevent the Pennsylvania Railroad Company from 
building a tunnel because the Pennsylvania objected to being 
blackmailed, and the aldermen also tried to levy a tribute on 
the New York Central Railroad. About that time Devery tried 
to gain admission into the inner circle of Tammany Hall and 
was promptly thrown out. After his defeat the ex-chief of 
police was interviewed as to his next move, and this is the way 
he expressed himself about the men who control Democratic 
politics in the city of New York: 


“The people are bein’ highwayed by this gang. Whothrew me out? Why, 
the big four. There’s Grand Central Plunkitt, the truth about him would 
poison the air, Pennsylvania Charley who held up the tunnel, Dago Dan with 
his waxed mustaches, and Big Tim, who tries to skin the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania at the same time. Do they think they can put up such a 
job on me? I’m no railroad to be held up and no farmer to take the big mitt 
and slide home. Before I’m done with them I’ll make them dance a Liverpool 
hornpipe.” 

“Will you go to the courts, Chief?” he was asked. 

“ Pll go every which way,” shouted Big Bill. “And Pll win. They can’t keep 
me out. These jumping jacks are not grafting a franchise when they take hold 
of me. They’ve got a live one to deal with. I’ve got the law with me and I’ll 
fight, fight, fight. I feel disgusted enough with the gang to start an indepen- 
dent Democratic labour party over our way. But I’m going to fight. I want 
to fight. Ill fight every minute.” 


They say in New York that so “fighting mad” is Devery 
that he will make his threat good and run as an independent 
candidate for mayor. If he should there are enough men of 
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the Devery stripe in New York city to come very close to 
electing him. 


Years ago Ministers accredited by the European Powers to 
this Government used to think that it was proper for them to 
be as exclusive as possible, and the fewer persons they knew 
outside of the diplomatic circle the better satisfied they appeared 
to be. Lord Pauncefote was the first Minister to break down 
this tradition, and to show, on the contrary, that the more 
people a Minister knew, especially the more public men, the 
better it was for the relations existing between the two countries, 
and the more likely his mission was to prove a success. Sir 
Michael Herbert, the lamented Lord Pauncefote’s successor, 
has properly followed along these lines, and although he has 
been here only a short time he has already established a wide 
and favourable acquaintance with members of both the House 
and Senate and the Washington world generally. Sir Michael 
has created a most happy impression. His previous residence 
in the United States and the fact that he married an American 
gives him an intimate appreciation of the American character, 
and not only of the American character but of American 
prejudices and idiosyncrasies, which can only be gained by 
personal knowledge. He is one of the very few Englishmen 
whom I have known for several years past who thoroughly 
understands America and Americans, and knows wherein they 
are like and yet unlike his own countrymen, how easy it is to 
arouse their prejudices and yet how easy it is to get along with 
them if one only comprehends the temperamental difference 
between Americans and Britons and the difference in the 
two forms of government. Sir Michael has proved himself 
to be a close*observer of men and affairs, and he has a 
charm of manner and readiness of speech that must surely 
make him have a great career here as the Ambassador of Great 
Britain. British Ambassadors, unlike American, are not given 
to the making of speeches or the delivering of addresses at the 
laying of corner-stones or the opening of bazaars ; but since he 
has been here Sir Michael has been heard at semi-public 
dinners, and has on those occasions carried off the honours. 
His speeches have combined the rare merit of being spon- 
taneously witty and just long enough to make everybody regret 
when he sat down, and no higher compliment can be paid toa 
speaker than for his audience to regret his brevity. 


The new British Ambassador [one paper says] has a graciousness and tact 
which are irresistible. No small part of his charm rests in his apparent 
genuineness of his appreciation of every new phase of Washington life. Sir 
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Michael is witty, cultured and fascinating. He understands American ways as 
if he were born to them, and indeed with his American wife and his earlier 
service in Washington there is no reason why he should not be almost as good 
an American as any of us. 


To which may be added that no small part of the popularity 
he has already achieved is due to Lady Herbert’s tact and charm 
and quickness. In the days of Lord and Lady Pauncefote the 
British Embassy was one of the most hospitable houses in 
Washington, and something more than a mere perfunctory greet- 
ing welcomed those fortunate enough to be on its visiting list. 
With all the demands upon her socially Lady Herbert maintains 
an air of sincerity that convinces her visitors that she is not 
merely taking part in a stereotyped social duty when she 
expresses her delight in welcoming them to her Embassy, but 
is really glad to play the part of hostess. 


It was stated last month that the days of Dr. von Holleben 
as German Ambassador at this capital were numbered, and that 
in the near future he would be retired, as he was in disgrace 
with his Government for his maleficent blundering. Dr. 
Holleben has now left the United States nominally on sick 
leave, but it is very well understood here that he will not return 
as Ambassador. Dr. Holleben has fallen on his own sword. 
He attempted to destroy the influence of Lord Pauncefote and 
to disgrace him, instead of which that incident has been his 
own undoing and has brought his diplomatic career to an end. 
When a man meets disaster it ought to arouse some commisera- 
tion, but there is really no reason why any Englishman should 
shed tears over Dr. Holleben’s downfall. He embittered the 
last days of one of the most lovable of men, a man for whom 
Americans as well as English entertained the most profound 
respect and regard, not only because of his great abilities and the 
great services he rendered to both countries, but also because of 
his charming character. Dr. Holleben’s career here as Am- 
bassador has been marked by intrigue and by an attempt to 
create favour for Germany in America at the expense of 
England. His recall is for the best interests of three countries 
—Germany, Great Britain, and the United States—and it is to 
be hoped that his successor will heed the lesson and will under- 
stand that if Germany wants to maintain friendly relations with 
the United States it is not necessary to do so by defaming the 
character of the Ambassador of any other Power, or by trying 
to influence a certain section of the American press to mis- 
represent the motives of other nations. 

A. MAURICE Low. 
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GUNNERY AND THE NATION 


Mr. Yerburgh asked the Secretary to the Admiralty whether his attention 
had been drawn to the fact that of the 127 ships that took part in the annual 
prize-firing of 1901, while one ship made over 70 per cent. of hits and two ships 
made over 65 per cent. of hits, 75 ships missed the target 85 times out of every 
100 rounds, and five ships never hit the target at all, and that one admiral’s 
ship, the Warsfzte, was last of its squadron in heavy-gun firing ; how many of 
the admirals’ ships were among the class that missed the target twice out of 
every three rounds, and what were the names of those ships ; and whether the 
Admiralty proposed to take any steps to deal with this inefficiency in gunnery. 
—HOUSE OF COMMONS, December 17, 1902: 


The gunners, into whose charge is committed the strength of the ship, are 
preferred to their places rather for money than merit... . 

Their deceits in powder and shot, and other things under their charge, are 
intolerable ; and they have been the more emboldened by the baseness of some 
captains.—Tract of Sir William Monson entitled, ‘To Sir Robert Cecyll about 
the Reformation of the Navy.” Zemp. Circ. 1600, vol. ii. p. 242, Wavy Records. 


NINE ships in the navy are straight-shooting ships ; one hundred 
and eighteen ships in the navy are not straight-shooting ships, 
The remainder do not appear to shoot either well or ill. 
Among these latter, for example, I am informed that one of the 
Cruiser Squadron has done no target practice or prize-firing 
for three years. Such instances of neglect are not so rare as 
is desirable. What is required is that the House of Commons 
should be annually informed of the reasons why each ship has 
not been practised in gunnery. 

The shooting of the early days differs from modern naval 
gunnery in one essential feature. The effective range of 
the carronade in use by the British navy in the American 
War was about 4oo yards, Straight shooting was not 
important until 1861, when the 7-inch Armstrong gun, 
which threw a projectile of r1o0 lbs., was first introduced 
into the navy. Until the middle of the nineteenth century 
guns continued to have short range only. Seamanship, 
therefore, was all in all, because expert seamanship enabled 
a captain to get his ship within the range where his 
gunnery would alone be effective. When gunnery was 
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effective the battle turned more on rapidity of fire and 
weight of metal than on accuracy of aim. The consequence 
was there never has been a precise moment in history when 
straight shooting, as apart from rapid service or weight of 
metal, occupied national or departmental attention, although 
there have always been naval officers who devoted special 
attention to gunnery. These enthusiasts have always been 
derided by their contemporaries. With the disappearance of 
masts and sails, however, the importance of correct aim and 
rapid fire should have become apparent. In 1822 steam was 
introduced into the navy, but only as an auxiliary motive-power. 
Masted ships were retained until recent years, while the masted 
Training Squadron was actually retained until1go1. The function 
of this squadron was to teach the use and manipulation of sails. 
Little or no gunnery was taught in the squadron, and during 
the twelve years of its existence it never carried out prize-firing. 
In Admiral Fitzgerald’s comment approving of the Admiralty 
action in abolishing the squadron referred to, he said, “If you 
want a Tod Sloan, you do not train him on a camel,” 

Naval officers long on the retired list, jealous for the honour 
of the service, and party newspapers, believing what they wish 
to believe, have condemned offhand the recitals of fact con- 
tained in the article entitled “ Gunnery versus Paint,” as though 
they were mere irresponsible expressions of incompetent 
opinion instead of the simple truth. Our naval records as to 
straight shooting are not pleasant reading. In view, moreover, 
of recent exposures of departmental inefficiency the nation 
ought not placidly to accept official assurances on gunnery 
with a grateful sigh of credulous relief. Cool investigation will 
show that there is.much room for improvement in the treat- 
ment of straight shooting even by the best Board of Admiralty 
of modern times. Nobody doubts that the Admiralty mean 
well, What is required is that they should do well. 

A glance at the history of straight shooting in the navy 
proves that the nation would be unwise not to insist on 
the attainment of a higher standard of efficiency in gunnery, 
and on the devotion of far more time and attention to the 
subject by admirals and captains afloat than is now usual. 

In 1588, when the Ark, carrying Howard’s flag, and three 
other English ships opened fire on the high-towered, broad- 
bowed galleons of Spain, the Spaniards were surprised. Such 
artillery practice and ships so handled had never been seen. 
The English were firing four shots to one received from the 
enemy. The rough and ready Admiralty arrangements of that 
day were in the hands of practical men who recognised the 
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supreme importance of straight and rapid shooting. The 
Percy Scott of the Elizabethan period was the man actually 
responsible. Good gunnery and quick manoeuvring resulted in 
victory all along the line. 

It is afar cry from the fleet action of 1588 to the recent 
gunnery trials of the Belleisle. The lesson of the Belleisie, 
however, showed in 1902 as the lesson of the Ark and her 
consorts showed in 1588, that the efficiency of the personnel 
in rapidity (with accuracy) of fire is of the first importance, 
and will always be the principal factor in the result of the 
battle. Furthermore, both the Ark and the Bel/eisde teach that 
the first six accurate shots greatly influence results. 

Between 1588 and the close of the eighteenth century history 
tells us little on the subject of straight shooting at sea. 
Cromwell’s Government, as might be expected, aimed at 
efficiency in securing quick firing. In a memorandum of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel to the Admiralty, dated 1690, he says : 


Our lower deck guns are too big and the tackles ill fitted with blocks, which 
makes them work heavy ; the Dutch who have light guns have ignum vite 
sheaves. 


To have ten rounds for our upper tiers more than our lower ; tirst, because 
we can fire the upper guns fastest ; next, because we can fight with our upper 
when we cannot with our lower. 


After Cromwell’s time the efficiency of British gunnery fell 
off, and in the five great wars with France in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the British fire was not good. The 
French fire was worse, 

So absolutely did captains rely on being able to get near 
enough to the enemy to pour a broadside into the opposing 
ship that even Nelson himself did not appreciate the value of a 
straight shot from a distance. A proposal to use sights was 
sent to him in 1801, but the reply was unfavourable, his 
lordship expressing a hope “that our ships would be able, as 
usual, to get so close to our enemies that our shot cannot miss 
the object.” This is the keynote to Admiralty indifference to 
straight shooting. 

The Earl of St. Vincent, writing in 1813 of the unskilfulness 
of the British in gunnery, said: “1 hear the exercise of the great 
gun is laid aside, and is succeeded by a foolish frippery and 
useless ornament.” On July 5, 1813, Dundonald (then Lord 
Cochrane) warned the House of Commons that too much 
importance is still attached to the “brightening of brass heads, 
bitts, and capstan hoops,” and too little to the condition of the 
ships as pure fighting-machines. This is equally true to-day. 

In the war of 1812 the dangerous mistake was committed 
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by the Admiralty of sending to sea against the Americans 
quantity rather than quality of ships and men. Few of the 
crews were practised in gunnery. To say this is not to excuse 
British defeats in the frigate actions. The British under-rated 
their enemy and attempted to deal with the Americans as they 
had often dealt with the impulsive and mutinous French and 
with the indolent and incompetent Spaniard. 

The following are examples of the state of British naval 
gunnery in the years early in the last century, and illustrate in 
indelible characters the results of attention to gunnery and the 
consequences of neglect. 

In 1804 the frigate Wz/helmina, whilst escorting a country 
ship towards Trincomalee, fell in, to the east of Ceylon, with the 
powerful French privateer Psyche. The Wdlhelmina’s captain, 
like the Shannon's captain nine years later, devoted much 
attention to gunnery. The results of his labours were seen in 
this action. The W7/helmina had a broadside of gg lbs. against 
the 240 lbs. of the Psyche, and carried only 21 guns against 
36 guns of the French ship. Nevertheless the French lost 11 
killed and 33 wounded, and although the English ship failed to 
capture her the victory was with the latter. 

The duel between the French Dzdon, 40 guns, and the 
4@olus, 32 guns, Captain Lord William Fitzroy, in 1805, was 
equally remarkable evidence of the enormous effect of gunnery 
training. The olus possibly had practised with powder and, 
shot. At this period in the history of the navy most captains 
would have been content to go through the gunnery drill. The 
British ship fired three shots to the Didon’s two. The result 
was that by midday the Dzdon struck after a most gallantly 
fought encounter. 

In 1806 the decline of British gunnery was clearly shown in 
the fight between the Tvremendous, 74 guns, Captain John 
Osborne, and the Cannoniére, 40 guns. The 74-gun ship’s 
powerful broadside failed to disable herenemy. The Cannoniére 
escaped. 

The fight between the Rattlesnake, 16 guns, and the notorious 
French privateer Bel/one, was another illustration of the lament- 
able decline in British gunnery. James’s note on this struggle 
is as follows: “This is the second instance that has occurred 
in these seas, within less than four months, of a marked 
deficiency in gunnery on the part of a British 74.” 

The duel between the Eurotas, 38 guns, and the Clorinde, 
was another illustration of remarkable spirit and seamanship 


on the part of the British crew being wasted owing to defective 
gunnery. 
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In the American War, the series of frigate actions began 
with the contest between the Constitution and the Guerriére. 
President Roosevelt’s impartial monograph on the war with the 
United States of 1812-15 says that “no one could question 
the gallantry with which the British ship was fought, but at 
gunnery she showed at great disadvantage compared with the 
American.” 

In the American War the British guns were better than the 
American guns. The American foundries were not good. In 
consequence the guns were liable to accident. Most of the 
shot were of light weight. The real weight of the American 
broadside was less than the nominal. The British officers felt 
absolute confidence in their own prowess. As a whole they had 
begun to pay less attention to gunnery since Nelson’s death, 
and their professional pride and self-confidence made them less 
fit to contend for the command of the sea with enemies more 
skilful and not less brave than the French and the Spaniards. 

The results of the fights between the British Belvidera and 
the United States President, between the A/ert and the Essex, 
between the Guerriére and the Constitution, between the Frolic 
and the Wasp, between the Macedonia and the United States, 
between the /ava and the Constitution, and between the Peacock 
and the Hornet, stung the nation to fury. The effect of the 
defeats in the Black Week of December during the late Boer 
War affords the only parallel to the humiliation inflicted on 
our great grandfathers by their own neglect and the good 
gunnery of the Americans. 

In due time came the turn of the-tide. The glorious struggle 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake is noteworthy. No 
single-ship action in the war attracted greater attention. Five 
ships in succession had been captured by the enemy, without 
one victory to relieve the defeats, when the victory of Captain 
Broke was celebrated throughout Great Britain with that form 
of extravagant joy which is now known as “ mafficking.” 
President Roosevelt, whose judicial verdict on the facts may 
be accepted by Englishmen, holds that beyond question Broke’s 
men were far more skilful in the handling of the guns. The 
captain of the Shannon had spent his time to good advantage in 
the handling of the guns. Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, com- 
menting on this fight, says: “The Americans were wrong to 
accuse fortune on this occasion. Fortune was not fickle—she 
was merely logical.” Broke had drilled his men into good 
gunners. 

In dealing with the American sloops, President Roosevelt 
says truly: 
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The gunnery of the American showed itself to the end much better than the 
gunnery of the British. The former used sights for their guns, and were trained 
to try to make each shot tell, while even in Nelson’s day, and still more after 
his death, the British cared more for rapidity of fire than for exactness of aim. 
They sought to get so close to their antagonists that their shots could not 
well miss. But a badly aimed gun has infinite capacity for missing, even at 
close range. 


James’s comment on the action between the Avon and the 
Wasp is as follows : “ The gallantry of the Avon’s crew cannot 
for a moment be questioned, but the gunnery of the latter 
appears to have been not a whit better than, to the discredit of 
the British navy, had frequently before been displayed in 
combats of this kind.” 

The last regular action of the war was between the British 
sloop Penguin, 18 guns, and the Hornet, 20 guns, on March 23, 
1815. The British displayed their usual gallantry, but their 
gunnery as usual was bad. Captain Dickinson laid down his 
life for his country. When a man does that, it is impossible to 
criticise him, but the gunnery of the Penguinx in the last action 
of the war in 1815 was as poor as that of any of the British 
ships in 1812. The American Hornet showed the utmost 
efficiency in every way. There was no falling-off from her 
already high standard of seamanship and gunnery. (See Sir 
William Laird Clowes, History of the Royal Navy, vol. vi. 
p- 175.) 

Beitish national character is adverse to the conditions which 
make for good gunnery. The British, in their constant wars 
with the French, procured almost invariable victory over foes 
inferior to themselves both in gunnery and in seamanship. 
The effect of constant victory over bad gunners was con- 
tempt for good gunnery. Immediately after Trafalgar England 
sank into a condition of ignorant confidence that even without 
preparation future wars could be muddled through somehow. 
The rulers of the small American navy acted otherwise. They 
appreciated the value of gunnery. Loss and humiliation were 
the results to Britain, as they will be again if we refuse to profit 
from the lessons of history and insist on a higher standard of 
gunnery skill. 

The traditional interest of the American navy in gunnery 
efficiency is illustrated in the United States Annuals of Naval 
Progress for 1901 and 1902. ‘The energy and enterprise of the 
American Navy Department is shown by the fact that this 
year’s Naval Appropriation Bill enormously increases the amount 
of money devoted to target practice. Under the heading 
“ Gunnery exercises,” which includes the amount to be expended 
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on the purchase of targets and prizes for gun crews, the sum of 
£24,000 is to be expended for the current year, in place of 
one-tenth of that amount previously appropriated for the pur- 
pose. The amount to be expended in the American navy for 
target practice amounts this year to £240,000, compared with 
£160,000 last year. Congress, unlike the House of Commons, 
requires the Navy Department of the United States to improve 
the efficiency of gun crews in every possible way. For this 
purpose a great increase in the money prizes given will be 
made to the crews making the best records. Captains whose 
crews fall below a certain prescribed standard will be held 
responsible for the deficiency. This is the crux of the whole 
situation—the establishment of a bogey score which shall differ- 
entiate captains and crews who are competent from those who 
are incompent in gunnery exercises. The neglect of straight 
shooting in high places is an English habit. The Americans 
have adopted Captain Scott’s ideas. 

In the Crimean War naval gunnery was never subjected to 
serious trial at sea. A few years ago in Russia the writer was a 
guest in the country house of an aged lady whose husband was 
Governor of Odessa during the Crimean War. The vagaries of 
British gunnery when the 7zger gunboat went ashore formed 
the subject of some interesting and amusing contemporary 
sketches in the family album. 

When the Duke of Clarence, in 1827, took his seat 
as Lord High Admiral and President of the Council, little 
or no interest was taken in naval affairs. Gunnery for some 
years had been greatly neglected. It was reported to his 
Royal Highness shortly after his accession to office that upon a 
sloop being paid off at Sheerness after a three years’ commission, 
the ship’s company had never been exercised at target practice 
upon any single occasion. So fully impressed was the Duke 
of Clarence with the neglect of the fighting efficiency of our 
warships that he established the half-yearly report “ of the state 
of preparation for battle” from each ship in the Royal navy from 
the commander-in-chief upon all stations, as well as a quarterly 
return of the gunnery exercises and the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. This report is still required by the Admiralty regulations. 

The neglect of gunnery in the history of the British navy is 
generally associated with antipathy to steam. It may be anti- 
cipated that the inoculation of the blue-water school by engi- 
neering ideas under the New Admiralty Scheme will establish 
the importance of straight shooting in the navy for all time. It 
is because the Americans are engineers that they appreciate the 
fact that a warship is essentially a gun-platform. . 
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Admiral Sir John Cockburn was First Sea Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in 1828. He disliked steam and he neglected gunnery. 
Sir John Briggs tells us that he suggested to Sir John Cock- 
burn that sights should be affixed to every gun instead of to 
every Other one. He replied, “‘ My young friend, it seems to me 
you have gone gunnery mad, for they are little more or less than 
d d gimcracks.” This fine old sailor entertained the same 
opinions as to the small value to be assigned to concentrated 
fire. He maintained that the press-gang could not be dispensed 
with. He clung to the use of the cat, and held that seamen 
only required leave to go on shore for one of two purposes—to 
get drunk or to desert. These opinions were entertained and 
openly expressed by the then First Sea Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Sir James Graham’s Board of 1830 was an unusually strong 
one. The First Sea Lord was Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy, Bart., K.C.B., better known as Nelson’s 
Hardy. For many years the important subject of gunnery had 
been neglected. It was only too evident that proper attention 
had not been given to the drill and exercise of officers and men 
in this part of their duty. They were ignorant in the theory as 
they were deficient in the practice of marine artillery. Officers 
like Sir Thomas Hardy, Sir Philip Broke of the Shannon, and a 
few others were keenly alive to the shortcomings of the service. 
To Sir James Graham and Sir Thomas Hardy is due the 
establishment of a permanent school for the practical teaching 
of gunnery to the officers and seamen of the Fleet. Captain 
Sir Thomas Hastings was the officer selected for the purpose. 
He was appointed to the command of the Excellent at Ports- 
mouth in 1832, successive ships of that name being the head- 
quarters of naval gunnery until Admiral Sir John A. Fisher, now 
Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty, established Whale Island, 
thereby rendering inestimable service to naval gunnery. In 
1830 the ignorance of gunnery among seamen was deeply 
rooted. They thought that the greater the number of shot 
they could stuff into the muzzle of the gun the greater would be 
the damage inflicted. Sir Thomas Hastings understood human 
nature, and was alive to the prejudices and preconceptions of the 
fleet men in reference to gunnery. Hastings, to cure them of 
the above-mentioned fallacy, proposed one day that the seamen 
should man one gun, and he and the officers should man 
another, and see which could do most damage to the target. 
When left to themselves they rammed in as many shot as they 
thought the gun would safely hold. On the gun being fired the 
shot of course fell short. Sir Thomas Hastings then said, “We 
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will now try what we can do.” Only oneshot was put into the 
gun and fired ; the target was struck and knocked to pieces, 
He then proposed to the seamen that they should follow the 
same course and only put in one shot. They did this and were 
surprised to find that they had hit the target and occasioned 
much damage. The necessity for establishing a simple and 
uniform system of gunnery drill was illustrated by the following 
incident. Sir Thomas Hastings had been reprimanding a petty 
officer for what appeared inattention, when he said, in a most 
respectful manner, ‘I beg pardon, sir, but this is the thirteenth 
gunnery drill I have been taught, and when I have had my 
dinner and a glass of grog, somehow, or other, at times the 
whole thirteen drills comes up at once, and my head gets 
bothered.” 

Since the establishment of the gunnery school at Portsmouth 
an energetic school of officers has arisen who do their utmost 
to get more attention paid to gunnery. Changes have been 
brought about and certain officers have devoted themselves 
to straight shooting. It is, however, not yet regarded as a 
necessity ; only as an adjunct or parenthesis in naval life, 
while the efforts of landsmen to direct national attention 
to the supreme importance of straight shooting are resented 
in many professional quarters. For example, Admiral the 
Honourable Sir E. R. Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G., writes as 
follows : 


Let me now turn to gunnery, which, all important as it is, has been too much 
discussed with insufficient knowledge in the press. It is well that special 
attention should be given to prize-firing, and as money prizes are given I 
cannot see why they should not be substantial, but it is too easily assumed that 
suecess in prize-firing means good gunnery, and that a failure shows that no 
attention has been paid to gunnery. The critics generally know nothing of the 
conditions attached to prize-firing or the size of the target, yet they talk glibly 
of hits and misses as if that settled the whole question of gunnery. All praise 
to those who, like Captain Scott, have made a study of prize-firing methods, 
yet the fact remains that, the distance and size of target being known, the 
practice can be made conventional, and it really bears only a distant resem- 
blance to what good gunnery would require in action. The practice is carried 
out at distances of 1200 to 1500 yards, each gun being fired singly so as to note 
the hits, the ship being steered on a steady course. Compare this with an 
action where fire would be opened probably at 5000 yards, where judging the 
distance would be often as important as accurate aim, with all guns of your 
own and another ship firing at once. No. If our gunnery is really to be good, 
prize-firing must not be the barrack-yard drill that it is at present, but must be 
assimilated more to what would be required in action. I should like the 
Admiralty to instruct a small committee of naval officers, of which Captain 
Scott should certainly be one, to draw up new prize-firing regulations, allowing 
ample ammunition for practice, and when the new orders are issued to the 
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fleet they should be accompanied by a stern insistence on time being found for 
the firing to be carried out.—Wavy League Journal, p. 8, Jan. 1903. 


As these views apparently represented the views of the Navy 
League it may be permitted to point out that the insufficiency 
of knowledge as regards the facts relating to gunnery has not 
hitherto been specified. Wherever statements of fact have 
been challenged in regard to “ Gunnery versus Paint” they have 
been substantiated. The errors, if any, have been publicly 
demonstrated to be on the side of retired naval officers and not 
on that of the writer. 

The question may be respectfully asked of Admiral Fremantle 
—Why does not success in prize-firing mean good gunnery ? 
To the lay mind it would seem that ability to hit the mark 
under the varying conditions of sea, weather, and sun, would 
indicate at all events some sort of preparation for the hour of 
battle. Conversely, habitual failure at prize-firing indicates 
want of attention to practice in gunnery, 

In the last line quoted by Admiral Fremantle he speaks of 
“stern insistence on time being found for the firing to be carried 
out.” This would seem to suggest that there is not only a 
necessity for sternness, but that time is not now found in some 
ships for the purpose of prize-firing. This is what we are 
contending for. I am not able to publish the statements that 
have reached me on this subject but sufficient has been said to 
establish the fact that neglect of naval gunnery in his Majesty’s 
navy is so serious as to depreciate the quality of the whole. 
We are suffering from the danger of nautical megalomania. 
What is the use of a great navy if half of it cannot shoot or 
shoots but badly ? Surely it is both cheaper and more effec- 
tive to have half a dozen ships like the Bu/wark under such an 
Admiral as Sir Compton Domvile who makes gunnery a speci- 
ality, than to have a dozen ships of the type of the Empress of 
India which on her present form would be defeated by a straight- 
shooting third-class cruiser. 

Any writer on straight shooting finds it difficult to keep Captain 
Percy Scott’s name out of the discussion. Admiral Fremantle 
seems to suggest that Captain Percy Scott and other captains 
who have devoted themselves to naval gunnery have made 
prize-firing a speciality to the detriment of the sort of firing 
that will be required in battle. If prize-firing can be made a 
conventional act, a sort of ornamental drill, why is it some 
ships are so inefficient at prize-firing since the conditions are 
known? Surely the average of the whole fleet might be far 
higher than two misses to one hit. When I was at Kiel last 
year a gunner on the Kazser Friedrich rivalled the feat of poor 
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Grounds of the Zerridle by placing eight shots in one minute 
from a 5.9 gun. It is true that Gunner Skein of the Ocean 
under Captain Richard White has beaten this record with nine 
hits. If prize-firing is practised at all, and is an aid to winning 
battles at sea, it ought to be better than it is. 

Admirai Eardley Wilmot, who now holds the important post of 
Superintendent of Ordnance Stores, writes on November 7, Igor: 


How many admirals when inspecting ships have reported favourably on their 
capability for engaging an enemy successfully owing to good shooting—a 
matter quite apart from smart handling of the guns with dummy charges? Has 
it not been the custom rather to commend for less essential things in which 
spotless paintwork and stanchions burnished to the brightest of mirrors assume 
no unimportant part? Training of some sort goes on every day afloat, but how 
much of it is directed towards straight shooting with the guns? 


That everything is not all right in reference to naval gunnery 
or to naval guns may be learned from the following fact : 

On some of the guns that were mounted for service in South 
Africa were new telescopic sights, just sent out by the Admi- 
ralty. They were considered beautiful—till they were used. 
The first time the guns were used in action the best ship’s 
gunners, steady men with records behind them, shot like 
novices. The officers were furious and tried themselves, but 
did no better. Then it was discovered that the horizontal 
wire inside the telescope was of sufficient thickness to eclipse 
a trench at a thousand yards, and the objects they were aiming 
at were thin lines of Boer trenches! One of the bluejackets 
informs me that “it was like trying to catch a flea with a pair 
of boxing-gloves on.” So the telescopes were taken to pieces, 
the Admiralty wire taken out and the thread of a South African 
spider put in its place, and the men shot like themselves again. 

Naval gunnery is not on a sound footing. No one outside the 
service has any idea how hidebound the regulations are. The 
appetite of the Admiralty officials for regulation returns defeats 
its own purpose. Drills are put down that do not take place and 
drills that do take place are not put down. A ship to be 
thoroughly efficient must be run by the captain on lines of 
his own, and if the end and aim of the captain is gunnery 
efficiency it is impossible that the regulation returns and the 
regulation routine can be strictly adhered to. The conse- 
quence is that the ship’s log is doctored and a free hand is 
exercised by strong captains under the semblance of conformity 
to tradition. 

By the time a naval officer is fit to be captain of a British 
battleship or first-class cruiser he is fit for any position of 
responsibility in the world, 
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One of the principal reasons why gunnery is defective in the 
navy is the senseless adherence to obsolete and futile regula- 
tions and routine. A study of the King’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions is sufficient to show that the captain 
of a man-of-war, powerful as he is, has not a sufficiently free 
hand. It is not too much to say that it is impossible for a 
ship under existing conditions to attain gunnery efficiency if 
the Admiralty regulations are literally obeyed. 

The Americans are now ahead of us in the methods of securing 
straight shooting. The Admiralty Regulations and routine should 
be revised. More ammunition, more money prizes to the men 
should be granted, and the establishment of a minimum standard 
of comparative efficiency in gunnery be no longer delayed. The 
strength of the Navy could be doubled were straight shooting 
compulsory. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES 


The Mystery of William Shakespeare, by his Honour Judge 
Webb, is the most remarkable book that has yet appeared 
on the Shakespeare-Bacon theory. It was a surprise to find a 
Judge “ Some time Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Laws, and Public Orator in the University of Dublin,” 
supporting this eccentric craze with the dignity of his name. 
The alternative title, “A Summary of Evidence,” leads us to 
expect some trustworthy information ; but the hope is not 
realised by a perusal of the work. The evidence relied on is 
mainly, if not exclusively, internal. It consists, for the most 
part, of a comparison of words and phrases in Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems, with similar words and phrases in the works 
of Bacon. In attaching a value to isolated expressions, the 
writer differs from Dr. Johnson, who thought that a person 
testing Shakespeare by select quotations, will “succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen.” 

This internal evidence has been already destructively answered 
by Professor Dowden in the July number of the National Review, 
and in the Saturday Review during the month of August. 
Another “summary of evidence ” of a different kind, extrinsic to 
the dramas and poems, yet demonstrating their authenticity as 
the works of Shakespeare, may not be uninteresting. It is 
superfluous to compile it; but independent of any particular 
object, it will always be an intellectual pleasure to recall the 
words of the brilliant circle of which Shakespeare was the 
central figure, and see the reflection of his character and genius 
in the mirror of contemporary criticism. 

No useful purpose can be served by attempts to depose 
Shakespeare’s name from “the privilege of an established fame, 
and prescriptive veneration.” Whether Shakespeare or Bacon 
wrote the plays or the Sonnets, their charm remains the same. 
But literature is an important part of history, and it jars upon 
every educated mind to see history falsified. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564 and he died in 1616, The 
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composition of his works extended over a period of twenty 
years, from 1591 to 1611. The evidence, entirely external to 
the works of Shakespeare, to which attention is about to be 
drawn, consists of the written statements in prose and verse 
of contemporary writers who lived and wrote within this period 
(1591 to 16rr). It will be confined to the declarations of those 
who knew Shakespeare personally. Such writers were the 
men who in the years immediately following Shakespeare’s 
death, would have been examined in a court of justice on a 
question affecting the right to publish his works, if copyright 
then existed. 

It will be seen from the language of his contemporaries that 
so far from there being any “ mystery’ connected with his life, 
Shakespeare was familiarly known to the scriveners, printers 
and publishers, and to all the literary men of his day. His 
name was more familiar to Elizabeth and James I. than 
Tennyson’s was to Victoria. 

Of Shakespeare’s life till his marriage at the early age of 
eighteen no reliable information exists, except that he was 
educated at a well-known grammar school at Stratford, where 
one of his masters was a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Hadan account of his boyhood days been preserved 
probably little would be gained by it, considering his humble 
surroundings. Whether his father was a glover, a wool-stapler, 
or a butcher ; whether he was for a while a tutor, a lawyer’s 
clerk, or an apprentice to his father’s trade, is all legendary. 
One observation of a contemporary writer, Thomas Nash, 
gives colour to the legend that Shakespeare had been in a 
lawyer’s office. And Thomas Green, clerk to the Corporation 
of Stratford, and a barrister of the Middle Temple, in a note 
dated in 1614, speaks of “my cousin Shakespeare.” 

In the year 1586 Shakespeare who was then twenty-two, 
made his way to London, and in some capacity joined the 
theatrical company of James Burbage. At that time the stage 
had some of the functions now belonging to the press. And 
the general drift of the legends affords a somewhat striking 
similarity between Shakespeare’s early career and that of Charles 
Dickens. Dickens, the son of a clerk who struggled with 
poverty and debt, was apprenticed in a blacking factory, after- 
wards office-boy to an attorney, then a reporter in Doctors’ 
Commons, then a reporter in Parliament, then an essayist, and 
finally the author of his immortal works of fiction. Of both it 
may be predicated that no man who was not familiar with the 
lowest grades of society could have written some of the scenes 
in Shakespeare’s plays or some of Dickens’ novels. Bacon, 
author of the Novum Organum, could no more have written 
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those scenes, than John Stuart Mill, author of Uzilitarianism, 
could have written the Pickwick Papers. 

During the first five years of his connection with the stage 
Shakespeare served an apprenticeship of which we know none 
of the incidents. He must have been during this time a keen 
student of poetry and the drama; before the end of the period 
his dramatic efforts attracted the attention of literary men of 
high reputation to whom he was soon to become a master. 
He excited the jealousy of Robert Greene—essayist, dramatist, 
and poet—and also of Thomas Nash, a pamphleteer and drama- 
tist, who wrote the first work in the English language that can 
be properly called a novel, The Unfortunate Traveller or The Life 
of Jack Wilton. Robert Greene, who had led a dissipated life, 
died in September 1592, and left to his executor Henry Chettle, 
also a dramatist of considerable eminence, the manuscript of 
A Groatsworth of Wit bought with a million of Repentance, which 
Chettle published immediately afterwards. This pamphlet con- 
tains the first authentic reference, now extant, to Shakespeare’s 
name, The passage referring to Shakespeare is addressed to 
three friends believed to be Marlowe, Nash, and Peele or 
Lodge : 


Those puppets, I mean, who speak from our mouths, those Anticks garnisht 
in our colours . . . yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart crow beautified 
in our feathers, that with his “ Tiger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide” supposes 
he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, and being 
an absolute Johannes fac totum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shakescene in 
a country. 


? 


Shakespeare is the “ upstart crow” nicknamed “ Shakescene,” 
and the allusion to the “ Tiger’s heart” is a parody of a line in 
the third part of Henry VJ. 

Thomas Nash made a further attack upon Shakespeare, the 
young rival dramatist, and uttered the sneer at his antecedents 
which gives us the only genuine clue to his first occupation 
after he left school. It shows that in literary circles in London 
it was then believed he had been in a lawyer’s offiee : 


It is a common practise nowadays among a sort of shifting companions that 
run through every art and thrive by none, to leave the ¢vade of Noverint, 
whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the endeavours of art, that 
could scarcely Latinise their neck-verse if they should have need ; yet English 
Seneca read by candlelight yields many good sentences, as Blood is a beggar, 
and so forth ; and if you entreat him fair in a frosty morning, he will afford you 
whole Ham/ets—I should say, handfuls of tragical speeches. 


“Noverint” is a technical word in legal documents, the 
“trade of Noverint” is a sneer at the quondam lawyer’s clerk. 
“English Seneca” is a sneer at adaptations from Seneca by 
means of a translation by Shakespeare that “could scarcely 
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latinise his neck-verse.” ‘Hamlet’ refers to an early edition 
of that play not preserved. 

Shakespeare must have already won a reputation for per- 
sonal honour and a graceful style of writing, as Chettle deemed 
it his duty to make a public apology for having taken part in 
a matter which gave offence to him and Marlowe. This 
apology is contained in Kind-Heart's Dream, a pamphlet printed 
in December 1592: 


About three months since died Mr. Robert Greene, leaving many papers in 
sundry booksellers’ hands: among others his Groatsworth of Wit, in which a 
letter written to divers playmakers is offensively by one or two of them taken 
. .. the other (Shakespeare), whom at that time I did not so much spare... 
that I did not, I am as sorry as if the original fault has been my fault ; because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent in the quality 
he professes: besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his felicitous grace in writing that 
approves his art. 


Chettle here speaks of Shakespeare, who was then in his 
twenty-eighth year, as a “ play-maker,” that is, a dramatist— 
“divers play-makers,.” He speaks of personal knowledge and 
acquaintance formed with Shakespeare since the offensive 
publication, “because myself have seen his demeanour.” 
“ Excellent in the quality he professes,” means his professional 
acting on the stage. ‘His felicitous grace in writing” refers 
to the style and language of the plays which had so far 
appeared. One at least of the “divers of worship,” that is, 
men of superior rank, “who reported his uprightness of deal- 
ing,” will be known from two dedicatory letters written by 
Shakespeare to Lord Southampton soon afterwards. 

In 1593 Shakespeare published Venus and Adonis, and dedi- 
cated it to the Earl of Southampton, then only in his twentieth 
year : 

RIGHT HONOURABLE,—I know not how I shall offend in dedicating my 
unpolished lines to your lordship, nor how the world will censure me for 
choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burthen ; only if your honour 
seem but pleased, I account myself highly pleased, and now to take advantage 
of all idle hours till I have honoured you with some graver labour. But if the 
first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a 
godfather, and never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so 
barren a harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey and your honour to 
your heart’s content ; which I wish may always answer your own wish and the 


world’s hopeful expectation. 
Your honour’s in all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
In the next year (1594) Shakespeare wrote a second dedica- 
tion to Lord Southampton with his Rage of Lucrece: 


The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end ; whereof, this pamphlet 
without beginning, is but a superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your 
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honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines, makes it assured 
of acceptance. What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours ; being 
part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would 
show greater: meantime, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish 
long life, still lengthened with happiness. 
Your lordship’s in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

This dedication is less formal than the first, and expresses 
Shakespeare’s gratitude for acts of kindness done by his patron. 
The frequency of Lord Southampton’s visits to the theatre is 
subsequently shown by a private letter of the Earl of Essex after 
his return from Ireland : 

“,. . . My Lord Southampton and Lord Rutland come not 
to the Court ; the one doth but very seldom. They pass away 
the time in London, merely in going to plays every day. 
11th October 1599! ...” It may be reasonably assumed 
that Shakespeare was known to Lord Rutland who was going 
with his companion Lord Southampton “ every day” to see and 
hear Shakespeare acting in his own plays. 

The letter of the Earl of Essex was written when he, Lord 
Southampton, and Lord Rutland, were under a cloud with Queen 
Elizabeth. ; 

In 1594 Spenser published Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, 
containing a stanza which has been accepted as clearly applying 
to Shakespeare. 

And then though last not least is Aetion ; 

A gentler shepherd could no where be found 
Whose muse full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himself, heroically sound. 

John Weever in his Epigrammes (1595) has the following 
eulogistic address to Shakespeare : 


AD GULIELMUM SHAKESPEARE. 


Honey-tongued Shakespeare when I saw thine issue 
I swore Apollo got them and none other ; 

Their rosy-tinted features clothed in tissue, 

Some heaven-born goddess said to be their mother. 


Romeo, Richard, more whose names I know not ; 

Their sugard tongues and power-attractive beauty . . . 

. . - They live in love, thy children, Shakespeare let them . . - 

Richard Carew published in 1596 his work upon The Excel- 

lencie of the English Tongue, in which he thus refers to Shake- 
speare. ‘ Whatever grace any other language carrieth in verse 
or prose . . . they may all be lively and exactly represented in 
ours. Will you have Platoe’s veine? Read Sir Thomas Smith, 
the Ionicke? Catullus? Shakespeare, and Marlowe’s frag- 
ment? ... 
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A Remembrance of some English Poets, by Richard Barnfield, 
published in 1598, contains the following stanza : 


And Shakespeare thou whose honey-flowing Vaine, 
(Pleasing the world) thy praises doth obtain ; 

Whose Venus and whose Lucreece (sweete and chaste) 
Thy name in fame’s immortal book have plac’t, 

Live ever thou, at least in fame live ever, 

Well may thy body die, but fame dies never. 


And in the same year Gabriel Harvey wrote in a manuscript 
which has been printed in several editions : “The younger sort 
take much delight in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, but his 
Lucreece and his tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, have it 
in them to please the wiser sort. 1598.” ... 

One of the most learned and accomplished of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries was Francis Meres. A year junior to Shake- 
peare, he graduated in the University of Cambridge, and in 
1602 was appointed rector of Wing in Rutland, and retained 
that living till his death in 1647. He devoted his life to the 
study of English literature, and knew Shakespeare well who is 
said to have consulted him. He reviewed all the English 
writers from Chaucer to his own time, and his criticisms 
especially upon Marlowe and Shakespeare are now part of the 
literary history of England. His most valuable work is Palladis 
Tamia or Wits Treasury, printed in September 1598, which 
contains : “A comparative discourse of our English poets with 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian poets.” He speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of Shakespeare as the greatest dramatic writer of the 
age : 

As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet 
witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare ; witness 
his Venus and Adonis, his Lucreece, his sugared Sonnets among his private 
friends, &c. 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for tragedy and comedy 
among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent in 
both kinds for the stage ; for comedy witness his Gentlemen of Verona, his 
Errors, his Love's Labours Lost... 


. . . The Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrase, if they 
would speak English. 


In four other passages of Meres’ works Shakespeare is re- 
ferred to in a similar tone of ardent admiration. The words, 
“his sugared Sonnets among his private friends,” used by this 
distinguished writer prove unanswerably Shakespeare’s estab- 
lished reputation as a poet in the year 1598. Printing was 
little practised then ; poems were circulated in manuscript, and 
afterwards printed and published. Meres was only one of the 
“private friends”; five others I have already mentioned, 
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Weever, Carew, Barnfield, Harvey, and Lord Southampton, 
and probably Spenser. ‘I cannot conceive,” says Schlegel, 
“ that all the critical scepticism in the world would be sufficient 
to get over such a testimony.” 

But the “testimony” of “private friends” more close and 
intimate than any yet named is still to be produced. In 1603 
William Camden in Remaines concerning Britaine, has the follow- 
ing passage : ‘ These may suffice for some poeticall descriptions 
of our ancient poets ; if 1 would come to our time what a world 
could I present to you out of Sir Philip Sidney . . . William 
Shakespeare . . . and other most pregnant witts of these our 
times whom succeeding ages may justly admire.” 

And Henry Chettle in Englana’s Mourning Garment rebukes 
Shakespeare under the name of Melicert for not elegising the 
memory of Elizabeth who had died in that year. 


Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his honied muse one sable tear 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 
And to his lays opened her royal ear. 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her rape, done by the Tarquin death. 


In 1604 Anthony Scholoker in Dazphantus speaks of Shake- 
speare: ‘like friendly Shakespeare’s tragedies, where the 
commedian rides, while the tragedian stands on tip-toe ; faith, 
it should please all like Prince Hamlet.” 

In 1607 William Birkstead, in Mirrha the Mother of Adonis, 
praises Shakespeare : 


His song was worthie merrit (Shakespeare hee) 
Sung the fair blossom, thou the withered tree. 
Laurell is due to him his art and wit. 


Edmond Bolton in Hypercritica, published in 1610, describes 
Shakespeare’s true professional and literary position at that 
time: “ Shakespeare, Mr. Francis Beamont, and innumerable 
other writers for the stage . . .” 

In his Scourge of Folly, published in 1611, John Davies 
addresses Shakespeare in verses that show us the repute, moral 
and literary, which he enjoyed when he gave up the stage:: 


TO OUR ENGLISH TERENCE, MR. WILL. SHAKESPEARE 
Some say, good Will., which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not played some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst bin a companion for a king, 
And been a king among the meaner sort. 
Some others rail ; but rail as they think fit, 
Thou hast no railing but a reigning wit : 
And honesty thou sow’st, which they do reap, 
So to increase their stock which they do keep. 
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I have not yet glanced at the name of the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s “ private friends,” Ben Jonson, who was junior 
to him by nine years. In 1598 his first great comedy, Every 
Man in His Humour, was acted at the Globe Theatre, and 
Shakespeare was one of the actors. According to Gifford, 
“Jonson and Shakespeare were friends till the latter finally 
retired ; no feud, no jealousy ever disturbed their connexion, 
Shakespeare was pleased with Jonson, and Jonson loved and 
admired Shakespeare.” The Mermaid Tavern and the Falcon 
Tavern were the clubs in which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
their friends held their festive meetings. Their convivialities 
were not unlike those of Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and their 
associates at a later day in the Literary Club and the Globe 
Tavern. Beaumont in his Letter to Ben Jonson, tells of the 
ambrosian nights at the Mermaid much in the spirit of Gold- 
smith’s Retaliation : 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

Fuller relates: ‘(Many were the wit-combats (at the Mermaid) 
between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. . . . Shakespeare could 
turn with all tides, tack about and take advantage of all winds 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.” .. . Fuller was 
repeating what the “‘ Fellow-Compators” told him, as he was 
too young to share in the revels himself. 

After Shakespeare’s retirement Ben Jonson remained the 
ruling spirit of the tavern clubs ; and the literary revellers were 
“The Tribe of Ben.” Robert Herrick, the lyric poet, who had 
known Shakespeare at the Mermaid and the Falcon, humorously 
alludes to the other taverns where Ben was deferentially 
treated as the host of the tribe. 

Oh, Ben, say when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at the feasts 
Made at the Gun, 
The Dog, the triple Tunne, 
Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad, 
And yet each verse of thine 
Out-did the meate, out-did the frolic wine. 


Shakespeare finally retired from London in 1611, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-seven. The cause of his 
retirement has not been explained. May a cause, or at least 
the suspicion of one, be traced in the hint to Lord Southampton, 
that he chafed under the ill fortune which compelled him to be 
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an actor, a “ motley,” putting a “ brand” upon his name. His 
departure from London may have been‘a relief to a sensitive 
spirit. 

Alas ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

(Sonnet cx.) 

O for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued, 

To what it works in like the Dyer’s hand ; 

Pity me then, and wish I were renewed : 

Whilst like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of eisel’ ’gainst my strong infection .. . 

(Sonnet cxi.) 
Shakespeare died in 1616, and two years afterwards Ben 

Jonson paid his visit to Drummond of Hawthornden. Notes 
of their Conversations made by Drummond during the visit 
cast an amusing historic sidelight. Though the names of the 
most conspicuous persons of the age occur in these Wotes 
the only character truly depicted is that of Ben Jonson himself ; 
the severe critic is severely criticised. Jonson’s answers to 
polite inquiries were biting sarcasms against everybody. An 
unfair use has been made of these Conversations by pointing 
out that Jonson slighted Shakespeare. The truth is he carried 
the banter of the tavern clubs into the private room of his 
somewhat fastidious host, making no exception to his bitter 
gibes, as an extract will show: 


SPENSER. Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor his matter .. . 

SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare wanted art . . . Shakespeare in a play brought 
in a number of men saying they had suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, where 
there is no sea near by some hundred miles. .. . 

LorD BACON. My Lord Chancellor of England wringeth his speeches from 
the strings of his band, and other Councellors from the picking of their teeth. 

RALEIGH. That Sir Walter Raleigh esteemed more of fame than conscience ; 
the best wits of England were employed for making his history. 


At the end of the Conversations, Drummond appends a note 
of his own impressions of the autocrat of literary London : 


He [Ben Jonson] is a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner and 
scorner of other ; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him (especially after drink which is one of the 
elements in which he liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him, a 
bragger of some good that he wanteth; ... passionately kind and angry ; 
careless either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well answered, at 
himself... 
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Four years after the Hawthornden visit, Ben Jonson wrote 
the following epigram upon a portrait, to be prefixed to the 
first complete edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The portrait, 
by Droeshout, corresponds to the bust over Shakespeare’s 
grave in Stratford Church : 


TO THE READER. 
This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut : 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With nature to out-doo the life ; 
O could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
The face ; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But since he cannot, Reader looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 


“ His Booke,” to which the preface is prefixed, is the first Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in 1623. Besides these 
verses in which Ben Jonson certifies from his personal know- 
ledge and recollection the accuracy and truthfulness of the 
picture of his dead friend, he was requested by the editors to 
write an introductory preface in which his idea of Shake- 
speare’s genius might be transmitted to posterity. Of all men 
then living he was best fitted for this task. Brother-actor, 
dramatist, and poet, consulting friend over the manuscripts in 
the private room, listener and critic behind the stage, boon 
companion over the “ frolic-wine ” in the tavern-club, “ passion- 
ately kind and angry,’ Shakespeare’s genial friend for over 
twenty years, wrote : 


To THE MEMORY OF My BELOVED THE AUTHOR 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


AND WHAT HE HATH LEFT Us. 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare ; on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame: 
While I confess thy writings to be such, 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 

. . - Soul of the age! 
Th’ applause ! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare rise! ... 


Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were, 

To see thee in our waters yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
Which so did take Eliza and our James! 


Ben Jonson died in 1637, and in 1641 some of his manu- 
scripts were published in which occurs the further well-known 
reference to Shakespeare: “I loved the man, and do honour 
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his memory on this side idolatry as much as any: He was in- 
deed honest, and of an open and free nature.” 

Besides Ben Jonson three other contemporary poets wrote 
epitaphs which are prefixed to the Folio : 


DIGGES. To The Memorie Of The Deceased Authour, Maister 
W. Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy Works, thy Works by which outlive 
Thy tombe, thy name must, when that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford Moniment. .. . 

MARSTON. To The Memorie of 
M. W. Shakespeare. 

HOLLAND. Upon the Lines And Life Of The 
Famous Scenicke Poet 
Master William Shakespeare. 

In the second edition of the Folio, printed in 1632, another 
elegy was added : 


ON THE ADMIRABLE DRAMATICKE POET W. SHAKESPEARE. 


What need my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones . . 


Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What needst thou such dull witness of thy name— 


And so sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie 
That Kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Milton the author of these stately verses, is the only writer 
whose ‘‘testimony” is relied on, who was not personally 
acquainted with Shakespeare. But as he was eight years old 
when Shakespeare died at fifty-two, and as he was born and 
reared in London, he must have met numbers of persons 
possessing personal knowledge of the incidents of Shakespeare’s 
life, and the production of his works. Milton only gave voice 
to the universal reputation based upon the recollection of living 
witnesses, and conveyed to us with pathetic simplicity by the 
inscription on the monument in Stratford : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem 
Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 

Of all Shakespeare’s “ private friends’? none were so inti- 
mately associated with him as the members of Burbage’s 
theatrical Company to which he was attached from his first 
arrival in London till his final retirement. 

“Four actors,” says Mr. Sidney Lee, “‘ Richard Burbage, the 
greatest tragic actor of the day ; John Heminge, Henry Condell, 
and Augustine Phillips, were among Shakespeare’s life-long 
friends.” Two of these, Heminge and Condell undertook to 
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publish a complete edition of the plays. This was the first 
Folio (already mentioned) published in 1623, for which Ben 
Jonson wrote the preface. It is entitled : Mr. William Shake- 
speare’'s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, Published according to 
the True Originall Copies. The cost of publication was provided 
by a subscription of four friends, thus set out at the end of the 
book—Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, J. 
Smithweeke, and W. Aspley, 1623. 

The work is dedicated to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery ; and some of the words in the dedication throw clear 
light on the relation of Shakespeare, during his life, towards 
these two noblemen : 


. . » But since your L. L. have been pleased to think these trifles something 
heretofore ; and have prosequuted both them, and their Author living with so 
much favour: we hope, that (they outliving him, and he not having the fate 
common with some, to be exequutor to his owne writings) you will use the like 
indulgence toward them, you have done unto their parent . . . so much was 
your L. L. likings to the several parts, when they were acted, as before they 
were published, the Volume asked to be yours. We have but collected them, 
and done an office to the dead, to procure his Orphanes, Guardians ; without 
ambition either of self-profit or fame: only to keepe the memory of so worthy a 
Friend and Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare, by humble ofier of his plays 
to your most noble patronage . . . we consecrate to your H.H. these remaines 
of your servant Shakespeare. 


The words “ proseguuted their Author living with so much 
favour” prove that Lord Pembroke and Lord Montgomery had 
been patrons on the same friendly terms as Lord Southampton 
with Shakespeare. The word “ proseguute” was at that time 
used in its derivative sense. 

Besides the dedication there is a preface—“To the Great 
Variety of Readers”: 


It had beene a thing, we confesse, worthie to have been wished that the 
Author himself had lived, to have set forth, and overseen his owne writings : 
But since it hath bin ordained otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right we pray you, do not envie his Friends . . . to have collected and pub- 
lished them . . . even those are now offer’'d to your view curd, and perfect of 
their limbs ; and all the rest absolute in their numbers as he conceived thé : 
who, as he was a happy imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. 
His mind and hand went together: and what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness that wee have scarce received from him a blot in his papers . . . And 


so we leave you to other of his Friends, whom, if you need, can bee your 
guides. ... 


The editors seem to have thought that Shakespeare would 
have edited his own works if he had not been prevented by 
death. The words, “ we have scarce received a blot in his 
papers,” show that they had Shakespeare’s handwriting either 
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in the original manuscripts or the corrected copies. No doubt 
can be truthfully expressed on this point when we consider, in 
addition to this preface, the words of Ben Jonson: “I remem- 
ber the players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shake- 
speare that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, would he had 
blotted a thousand.” It thus appears that it was not only in 
this preface the players spoke of the absence of blots in Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts. They “often mentioned” to Ben Jonson 
that Shakespeare never blotted out a line. It must have been 
the subject of frequent discussion and remark. The explana- 
tion offered is, ‘‘His mind amd hand went together ;” and 
what he thought “he uttered with that easiness.” 

I have now put forward a “summary of evidence” of twenty 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, who all spoke from personal 
knowledge—not including Milton. Two of these, Heminge and 
Condell, were his “Fellow” actors. Eighteen were writers, 
including .some of the most distinguished of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, one of them (Chettle) being also a pub- 
lisher. Robert Greene and Nash were hostile to Shakespeare ; 
the remaining sixteen were among his admirers. A vast number 
of references to Shakespeare, besides those which I have col- 
lected, are to be found in contemporary literature. But even 
these few abbreviated passages give us through the haze of a 
distant past, glimpses of Shakespeare’s real life as he moved in 
the society of all that was refined and intellectual in the London 
of his day. We see the leading actors, frequently commanded 
to play along with him before the Queen, his comrades, the 
men of letters his associates, competitors, and critics, the few 
noblemen whose education enabled them to appreciate poetry or 
the drama, his patrons. He had in Elizabeth with her gorgeous 
court and intriguing ministers, especially after the death of 
Mary Stuart, prototypes for many of the great life-pictures of 
his tragedies. While in the lower and middle classes of English 
life, then emerging from barbarism, he had peculiar materials 
for comedy. “Good,” “gentle,” “friendly,” “ honest,” “ loved,” 
‘‘uprightness of dealing,” “of an open and free nature,” “a 
king among the meaner sort,” “ honoured on this side idolatry,” 
are the characteristics of Shakespeare handed down to us by 
‘(his private friends.” Milton supplements these with his idea 
of Shakespeare’s inspiration—“ Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s 
child” ; and Dryden, for want of a better name called it magic. 


Shakespeare’s Magick could not copy’d be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 


The study of Shakespeare’s life as reflected in the works of 
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his contemporaries, and of his genius as reflected in his own 
works tends to elevate humanity. We can hardly call Dryden’s 
praise extravagant : “I cannot say he is everywhere alike; were 
he so I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest 
of mankind.” In the case of other writers repetition sometimes 
becomes wearisome: the more often we read Shakespeare, the 
more his magic grows upon us. Had he never been the 
author of anything but the Merchant of Venice with its enchanting 
scene : 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls: 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


We could not find in the literatures of the world, except 
perhaps in the language of the Hebrew whose hallowed lips 
were touched with fire, or of the Greek who in “ the olive grove 
of Academe” listened to the music of the Spheres, anything 
resembling Shakespeare’s sublimity. 


MICHAEL DRUMMOND, K.C., 


P.S.—I append two sentences from The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare, which are a fair sample of the fidelity with which 
the entire book adheres to historic facts : 


London in the time of Shakespeare .. . abounded .. . in Literary men, 
poets, playwrights, and pamphleteers. . . . But not one of them can be adduced 
as attesting the responsibility of the Player for the works which are associated 
with his name. As far as they refer to him, they regarded him as nothing but 
a player. (P. 107.) 

It was the custom among literary men of the day to belaud their friends in 
verse more or less “tolerable but not to be endured.” But Shakespeare was 
honoured with no such marks of admiration. (P. 108.) 


I need hardly say that the quotations already given from the 
“poets, playwrights and pamphleteers” referred to, prove 
these sentences to be absolutely inaccurate. The learned author 
when writing this book, must have been in what Dr. Johnson 
called: ‘a state of elevation above the reach of reason or 
truth,” 


M, D, 


THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION 


Mr. Lecxy, in his “ Democracy and Liberty,” observes that 
*“we have nowadays no political ideas capable of exciting fervid 
enthusiasm,” and argues that this is the natural result of the 
transference of voting power from the middle to the lower classes. 
The mass of voters, under a democracy, have so deep and imme- 
diate a concern in their own sustenance and means of livelihood 
that the questions that arouse enthusiasm in them are naturally 
those affecting their own self-interest, and the promise of an 
immediate rise in wages is a policy more likely to secure their 
votes than the advocacy, in however noble and inspiring a shape, 
of the rights of man or any such abstract idea. Mr. Lecky’s 
argument is undoubtedly open to some criticism, in the light of 
our experience of the intense feeling roused by the Boer War and 
the Education Bill. Questions involving religious principle or 
national honour may still be discussed on the hustings; but 
the ideas which arouse the most “ fervid enthusiasm ” are those 
connected with the monetary prosperity of the community. 

This well-known and well-observed tendency of to-day is only 
a reflection of the whole current of modern feeling. Prosperity 
and trade, whether personal or national, is the dominant idea, not 
only in the mercantile community and the artisan, but in 
every Class ; in the peer or the politician as well as in the mechanic 
or the merchant. Fostered by the ever increasing facilities of 
communication and intercourse, trading considerations, whether 
internal or international, are driving out all the ideas and the 
principles which have guided our forefathers. We see that the 
prosperity of nations depends on their trade ; we know that we 
ourselves are dependent on the money that comes to us, and we 
take a double interest in a political measure if we see its direct 
bearing on our personal or national wealth. The ratification 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention is one of those political themes 
which is arousing great interest, because it is essentially a trading 
question, which may come to arouse considerable conflict before 
it is settled. 

The bounties on beet-sugar, raw and refined, given by Conti- 
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nental Powers since the sixties, have increased the world’s pro- 
duction of beet-sugar from 210,000 tons in 1855 to 4,793,000 
tons in 1895. Meanwhile, sugar refiners in England, and cane- 
sugar growers in the West Indies, have been gradually pushed out 
of the market. The West Indies Commission of 1898 reports 
that the sugar industry of our West Indies, the staple and natural 
industry of those islands, is now threatened with what is prac- 
tically “‘ equivalent to extinction ” ; and that this is due “in a 
special degree to the competition of beet-sugar produced under 
the system of bounties.” As to the refineries in England, whereas 
the sugar refined in England is now 40% of the consumption, 
it used to be 85% in the seventies. In short, to take Great 
Britain only, the consumption of sugar in this country has doubled 
since 1870, while the amount of the sugar turned out by English 
refineries has decreased and is decreasing, and the importation 
of cane-sugar has become less than half what it was. 

The Commissioners had no hesitation in recommending that 
‘the abolition of the bounty system is an object at which your 
Majesty’s Government should aim.” The Government had 
already tried in 1864, 1869, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1887. They 
joined in an eighth attempt in 1900. This eighth attempt has 
resulted in an agreement which only awaits ratification by the 
contracting parties: this agreement provides for the entire 
abolition of bounties, both direct and indirect ; for the imposition 
of countervailing duties by the contracting parties on bounty-fed 
sugar coming from any countries outside the Convention ; and 
the establishment of an International Permanent Commission 
to see the Convention carried out, and arrange for the admission 
of other signatories and the levy of countervailing duties. 

The House of Commons has agreed, by resolution, to see this 
Convention carried into effect ; but there is no little opposition 
to it, which may be said to proceed on three lines: (1) That the 
Convention will raise the price of sugar with no corresponding 
advantage ; (2) that it is an infringement of our Free Trade 
principles ; (3) that it has certain defects in it which make it 
quite unworkable. 

(1) The first of these objections is eminently a practical one, 
and is just the style of argument that is likely to most influence 
the average elector. He is told that the British consumer (7.e., 
the British working man) is the person, and the only person, who 
benefits by the foreign bounties. Bounties, every Free Trader 
admits, are wrong in principle and do harm to the nation that 
gives them. But, the argument runs, other nations such 
as ourselves may gain. Why should we interfere with the 
generous folly of the Continental nations, who are ready to tax 
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their own subjects in order to cheapen sugar for the child of the 
British artisan ? Are we so quixotic as to refuse £8,000,000 a year 
given to us by the Continent merely because we have a con- 
viction that bounties are bad economics? Are not the English 
ironmasters and shipbuilders also competing with trades in other 
countries, whose productive power is stimulated by protection ? 
And why should you select this one case of protection, the only 
one which benefits us, and try to abolish this rather than other 
and more ruinous competition? You attack the protective 
system in the one case where it does do us some good. 

But there is, apart from the West Indian case, a real reason for 
attacking this particular form of protection, if indeed in a matter 
of international agreement we had the power of selection, which 
we have not. In reality foreign bounties hit us much harder 
than foreign protective duties. 

A protective duty on iron in the States gives the American 
ironmaster the entire command of the American market. A 
German bounty on sugar gives the German beet grower'the com- 
mand of our market, not of hisown. That is the difference between 
protective duties and bounties. Protective duties may prevent 
our competing with the protecting State within its own area, 
but do not hamper us when we both compete in a neutral 
market which does not protect, or prevent us from selling our own 
goods in our own market. It is only incidentally or temporarily 
that protection can give a country a place in a foreign market. 
When protection has developed an industry to such an extent as to 
induce considerable over-production, the manufacturer can sell 
his goods abroad at a loss rather than not sell at all. But this 
cannot possibly be permanent ; over-production must necessarily 
be followed by a decrease in home prices and a reduction of output; 
there can be no permanent command of a foreign market given 
by protection, except in so far as protection stimulates industries 
into quickness and activity. Bounties on the other hand give 
a sure and certain command of the foreign market. The manu- 
facturer who receives bounties must always, in every country, 
be able to undersell the manufacturer who does not, unless unequal 
conditions of taxation are imposed. We are therefore fully 
justified in fighting this particular form of protection rather than 
any other. It is only because the industries adversely affected 
by the foreign bounties are not very close to our doors that we do 
not see how much harm is done them. If it was our cotton mills 
or iron industries that were being ruined, that were losing their 
trade in every market through bounties, the case would be brought 
home to us. We do not sell much iron in the States because that 
market is closed to us by American protective duties. If America 
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gave bounties on iron to such an extent as to ruin our iron industry, 
beating us without hope of recovery not only in American but also 
in our own and in neutral markets, then we should see clearly 
enough the need for doing all in our power to get rid of the bounties. 

Nor is it quite so obvious as it seems that we do gain £8,000,000 
a year by the bounties. It is a figure often quoted in this connec- 
tion, on whose authority it would be difficult to determine.’ If 
it means anything, it means that the bounties given by foreign 
nations on the sugar, raw and refined, imported by them into 
England, amount to £8,000,000 a year; and that the whole of 
this money goes into the consumer’s pocket by reducing pro tanto 
the price of his sugar. Neither of these propositions is true ; 
both are demonstrably false. The amount of beet-sugar, raw 
and refined, imported from Continental countries in 1901, a year 
exceptional for the import of sugar, was roughly 1,730,000 tons, 
of which about 430,000 tons came from France, leaving 1,300,000 
tons that came from other nations (these figures are from the 
Board of Trade returns). The amount of bounties is difficult to 
ascertain with exactitude, but the United States Treasury have 
made careful investigations, and their figures give the bounties as 
being equivalent in France to £4 Ios. a ton; in other countries 
at sums varying from {1 5s. to {2. Suppose we take {2 a ton 
for all countries except France, which, as an average, is very 
much beyond the mark, especially as the bounty varies, not 
only between one country and another, but also between 
raw and refined sugar. Multiplying the tons imported by the 
amount of bounty given, it appears that France “ gives” us 
£1,935,000, and other countries {£2,600,000, a total not of 
£8,000,000 but of £4,535,000. (It is rather remarkable that, if 
you multiply the total tons imported by the highest bounty 
given, 7.e., the French one of £4 Ios., the sum arrived at is 
nearly £8,000,000. Can this be the real explanation of the figment ?) 
It is, therefore, plain that, even on the baseless assumption that 
all the foreign bounty money goes to relieve the consumer, 
it is not £8,000,000 but half that sum which goes into the 
English consumer’s pocket. But by what economic argument 
it can be shown that the whole of that money goes into the con- 
sumer’s pocket it would be indeed difficult to discover. How 
much of it goes to the middle-man? And what of the producer, 
how much goes into his pocket ? Does any one pretend that 
beet-sugar is always sold at such a price that the producer only 
gets his natural profit, and never pockets any of the bounty ? 
It would be difficult to show that more than {£2,000,000, even on 
this “‘ mercantile system ” economic view, could go into the pocket 
of the consumer ; and this sum, divided among a population of 
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40,000,000, means just one shilling per year to each consumer—not 
a very large gift! 

But be this gift one shilling a year or £5 a year, it is a fallacy 
to suppose this to be the only item in the profit and loss account. 
It may benefit the individual consumer, but it cannot benefit 
the nation as a whole, if trade and industry are hampered as a 
result of that gift. It has been the great triumph of Free Trade 
economists to show that protective duties, though they may be a 
doubtful benefit to a particular industry at its inception, must in 
the end injure not only the industry itself but the whole nation ; 
and it is a postulate of Free Trade that, in considering the wealth 
of the nation, we must take into account the prosperity not of 
the one trade only but of every trade. And if the consumer gets 
two or four millions a year, must we not put against that the 
money that would circulate, the employment that would be 
given, if the consumer did not get that bonus? We may surely 
speculate how many Englishmen have money invested in the 
West Indies, on which they cannot get a good return, and how 
much more would be invested if there were a reasonable prospect 
of good returns. We may ask how many more workmen would be 
given employment by the increased demand for English goods 
which would ensue upon increased prosperity in the West Indies ; 
how much more machinery would be needed for the sugar estates; 
how many more shiploads of Manchester goods for the labourers ; 
and we may inquire into the probable effect of the Convention 
on our sugar-refining industry ? This latter industry alone, if it 
turned out proportionately the same quantity of sugar that it did 
when our consumption was less, would be now producing 600,000 
tons a year more than it does but for the bounties—and each ton 
costs {2 to refine. That alone means another £1,200,000 a year 
to the nation’s credit. And how much a year would our farmers 
benefit with a beet-growing industry started in England, an 
industry which it has been proved by experiment could succeed, 
but which it is useless to attempt in competition with bounty-fed 
sugar? These considerations surely show that, whatever we 
may gain by the bounties, we lose more by the loss to trade and 
to investors which they cause ; and they show, too, that when we 
are told that “no one benefits by this Convention, and everybody 
loses,” there are people to gain by it besides the West Indians, 
and that the British working man, by increased trade, gains most 
of all. Itsupplies, too, an answer to theargument, “‘wehear nothing 
from the industries that are going to gain, but a great deal 
from the industries that are going to lose, by this Convention.” 
Obviously we do not hear from the industries that will gain for 
the same reason that the walrus and the carpenter heard nothing 
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from the oysters after their talk with them, “‘ they’d eaten every 
one ’’—bounties have eaten up their trade and their voice is 
comparatively small. But we do hear a great deal from the 
industries that think they will lose, and perhaps their possible 
loss of trade ought to be put in the other scale against other 
probable gains. When, however, those trades—biscuit, jam, 
and aerated water makers, who use large quantities of sugar— 
tell us their prosperity depends entirely upon cheap sugar, they 
must remember that they laid the foundations of their prosperity 
when sugar was much dearer than it is now. They never grum- 
bled when sugar (for twelve years up to 1897) averaged {13 a ton ; 
they never grumbled—they made fortunes instead. And surely 
they might at any rate earn a precarious living even if sugar, 
now at £9 a ton, did go up by £2, the whole amount of the bounties 
given, especially when we remember that other nations put such 
an enormous excise duty on sugar that the price to the Continental 
jam maker is double what it is to our English firms, and even after 
the Convention will be much higher ; and that they cannot under 
these circumstances have anything to fear from foreign com- 
petition. And the representatives of these industries tell us the 
West Indies are being ruined not so much by bounties as by lack 
of enterprise. Let them put into their own business some of that 
enterprise they accuse the West Indian planters of lacking. 

But will sugar be dearer at all? It is certain that the abolition 
of bounties will give such a stimulus not only to our West Indies, 
but also the whole of that tropical belt, large areas of which are 
eminently suitable for raising cane-sugar; that the increased 
production must tend to lower prices, incite industry, and give 
encouragement to new discoveries and cheaper methods of 
production. Even if a few acres on the Continent are thrown 
out of beet cultivation, it is certain that hundreds of acres will be 
growing cane to take its place. It ought not to be the case, as 
some fear, that the abolition of bounties will mean a large reduc- 
tion in the output of sugar; it will rather place the competition 
between beet and cane on a natural basis and give each a fair 
start and no handicap, with the inevitable result that the com- 
petition, being fair competition, will increase production and 
lower prices. And further, this competition will have another 
advantageous effect besides lowering the price—it must of a 
certainty steady it. The price of sugar has of late years been very 
variable ; it has depended mainly on the crop of beet, which again 
depended largely on the amount of bounties—a constantly varying 
factor. In five different years since 1883, the price of sugar has in 
the course of the year varied by as much as {8 aton. The abolition 
of the uncertain elements of bounties, and the encouragement 
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of acane crop as well as a beet crop on which to rely, must have an 
untold influence in steadying the price, and this alone is an 
enormous gain to the manufacturer who depends on it for his raw 
material, besides to the ordinary consumer. {8 a ton variation 
is twice the amount of any bounty given by foreign Powers, but 
our jam industries have in five separate years survived sudden 
fluctuations such as that. They will probably find that the effect 
of the Convention will be to give them sugar not only as cheap or 
cheaper than before, but at a price which will vary but little— 
and steady prices mean good trade. On the other hand, the 
ultimate effect of continuing bounties will be, must be, that 
Continental nations will drive cane-sugar altogether out of the 
market and secure a monopoly for beet ; one nation will then 
drive out the others ; and the end will be—as must be the end of 
all such systems—a monopoly which will be able to keep prices 
up at a higher level than ever. Already we are within sight of 
this result. The West Indies, as appears from the Commissioners’ 
report, are near ruin, and Germany and Austria are fast driving 
France out of the field. Bounties in the end mean dear sugar ; 
Free Trade means cheap sugar. It is even false reasoning to 
assert that bounties have been the main or the only cause of cheap 
sugar ; improved methods and competition have been the chief 
cause of the great fall in prices. Sugar in the seventies cost as 
much as £30 a ton; it now costs {10 or less. The same 
causes that have cheapened sugar to this extent will still continue, 
and coupled with other considerations will probably induce still 
further falls in the price of sugar. But the inevitable result of 
allowing the bounties to go on will be the rise in prices, which is the 
end of every monopoly. Evenif the price of sugar should go up 
for a short while after bounties are abolished and before trade 
settles down, we shall ultimately have sugar cheaper than it 
would be under a monopoly. 

And here steps in the “man in the street ” to ask : “If sugar is 
to be as cheap, or cheaper, after the Convention, how do the West 
Indies benefit ?*’ Ask the man in the street what is the most 
important financial demand in all trade prosperity, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will give you the answer “credit.” That is 
what the West Indies will get. That is what those hard used 
colonies have not had for years. No one is ready to put money 
into a dying concern ; even if the trade were dying by inches the 
investment would only be a precarious one. Here, to make 
matters worse, the poison that is killing it works by fits and 
starts. No one knows when the bounties will be increased or 
whether they will be lowered; they were practically doubled 
both in France and Germany in 1896. Imagine a man who had 
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put a little money into Jamaican property in 1895: is he likely, 
after finding the competition against him doubled the very next 
year, to recommend Jamaica as a good investment ? And this 
uncertainty must go on. The Commission pointed to this as the 
root of the evil ; it is not so much the amount of the bounties that 
ruins the islands as their uncertainty, and the absolute impossi- 
bility of offering any safe investment, or even a reasonable 
gamble. And yet we hear, “‘ Yes, the West Indies are going to the 
wall, but why don’t they go in for newer methods and cheaper 
machinery, and wake up?” The planters have life in them 
when they get the chance to live : look at the extraordinary growth 
of the fruit industry in Jamaica, recommended as a palliative by 
the Commission and pushed with his usual energy by the Colonial 
Secretary. Coffee, oranges, bananas, cocoa-nuts, have all nearly 
doubled their productions in one year. The planters have the 
energy when they have the opportunity ; * but, as the Commission 
points out, it is on sugar they must mainly rely. Jamaica has, 
it is true, been fairly successful in fruit- and coffee-growing ; but 
many of the other islands of almost equal importance have a soil 
quite unfitted for fruit-growing: they are coral islands, and the 
low depth of soil unfits them for fruit, though it allows of plentiful 
crops of cane. Moreover, the difficulty of getting credit hampers 
the fruit trade as much as the sugar. Cuba may be cited as an 
example of what restored credit cando for a nearlyruined industry. 
She has now the advantage of American capital and credit, and the 
prospect of a preferential tariff with the United States, besides 
the countervailing duties which she enjoys in common with other 
cane-growing countries. The last report of the British Consul in 
Cuba shows the extraordinary advance made by the sugar 
industry in one year and the immediate reduction in the cost of 
production. 

The West Indies, with the same chances, will have the same 
stimulus and the same hopes. The only salvation they have seen 
of late years has been, the imposition of countervailing duties 
by the United States, enabling them to sell their sugar there at a 
profit ; but they cannot look there for a permanent market when 
the production in States directly dependent on the United States 
develops to the full. As the British Consul at Trinidad wrote 
in 1898 : “‘ It is probable that five years hence Louisiana, Hawaii, 
Cuba and the Philippines will be able to supply the whole con- 
sumption of the United States, which at present take two-thirds 
of the sugar of those isles.”” The United States are no permanent 


* This year’s Colonial Report on Jamaica says(p. 44): “ The remaining 
sugar estates of Jamaica have held their own with remarkable determina- 
tion and enterprise.” 
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market for our colonies; their permanent market will be the 
United Kingdom if they can only get credit, the foundation of 
all trade, and they can only get credit through the abolition of 
bounties. 

It is patent then that there is every reason to think that the 
Convention will not permanently, if at all, increase the price of 
sugar, and yet that at the same time it must aid the West Indies ; 
also that the British consumer, 7.e., the British nation, instead 
of losing the annual “gift” of the bounties, will be the gainer by 
the increased trade that will ensue on their abolition. 

(2) It is the penal clause, imposing countervailing duties 
against nations that continue to give bounties, that makes the 
Convention possible. Without that clause the Convention has 
no sanction. But it is objected that these duties are against our 
Free Trade principles. 

It may be observed that the great prosperity of the last half- 
century has brought about, until quite recently, an almost uni- 
versal acceptance of Free Trade principles. But latterly the 
trading community have begun to see that the earlier ideals of 
Free Trade apostles have not been altogether realised. Other 
nations have not, as it was anticipated would be the case, hastened 
to follow our lead. Universal Free Trade is further off than ever. 
Foreign nations have under protective tariffs advanced their trade 
to such an extent as to imperil our great position. Protection 
has inspired so great an activity of production that Protectionist 
countries have even invaded our own markets with their surplus 
products. Hence have arisen many murmurs and questionings 
about the wisdom of Free Trade, which have seriously alarmed 
the leaders on whom Cobden’s mantle has fallen, so seriously 
indeed that there is now a large school that is so afraid of possible 
infringements of the doctrine as to refuse to allow any of its 
practical issues to be discussed. To Cobden Free Trade was no 
fetish, but a practical working principle. His object was that 
commodities should circulate at their natural prices ; he held that 
arbitrary State interference with such prices was harmful and 
mischievous, and he based his arguments not only on the advan- 
tages of cheap food and cheap raw material, but—and this very 
largely—on the incapacity of States to know the right moment 
for increasing, imposing, or reducing a duty. Which “ negative ” 
argument has a very direct bearing on the economic effect of 
lowering prices by bounties ; Cobden would have said that all 
State interference with prices, whether to raise or to lower, was 
wrong. His ideal was the circulation of commodities at their 
natural prices, every productive agent working in the channel for 
which it was best fitted. Now, what is the effect of imposing 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar? Why, to make that 
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sugar circulate at its natural price. The bounty artificially 
reduces the price; the countervailing duty, being equivalent to 
the bounty, restores that sugar to its natural original price. It 
is the ideal of Cobden fulfilled, not his idol shattered. 

In 1864 a Free Trade Government, to which Mr. Gladstone be- 
longed, agreed to a Convention which included a clause sanctioning 
the principle of countervailing duties. The principle was not 
heresy then ; it was not heretical in the eyes of any of the nume- 
rous Governments, both Liberal and Conservative, that have since 
then tried to abolish bounties : these duties are the natural and 
proper, indeed the inevitable and only, means of giving real effect 
to a Convention which without them must remain without any 
effective sanction. By what principle can they be shown to 
violate Free Trade? What protection do they give to any 
English industry ? What effect on prices can they possibly have ? 
The protection they give is Free Trade and an open field ; their 
effect on prices is to neutralise artificial interference. 

But it is worth while considering what alternative to the sugar 
Convention is suggested as a relief for the West Indies. Grants 
in aid. Grants in aid to a particular industry, in a particular 
country, given with the object of encouraging this particular 
trade ; given, it is true, so as to look as unlike direct bounties as 
possible, but wearing a very thin disguise. Grants that were not 
opposed in the House of Commons because it was understood 
they were to be temporary ; they were wrong in principle, but 
as temporary remedies were to be let pass. And now we are told 
that permanent grants in aid are the right way to assist the West 
Indies. Even if grants in aid could restore their lost credit, 
which they could never do, being in themselves a doubtful and 
uncertain factor as much so as the bounties, even if they could 
aid our sugar refineries and machinery makers, what are they 
but a direct protection of a colonial industry ? Violation of 
Free Trade! If Cobden could be called from his grave to answer, 
which of the two broke his principles most,a grant in aid to a 
particular industry that needed protection, or countervailing 
duties against sugar artificially lowered in price, can we doubt his 
answer ? 

Countervailing duties were not so very dreadful when proposed 
in former times. Nor is a similar principle unknown to our 
financial system, one of the main theses of which, as the system 
of a Free Trade country, is that on all commodities subject to 
excise duties at home, such as spirits, equivalent duties are levied 
when manufactured abroad and imported. We prevent the 
foreign producer, in other words, from obtaining a bounty through 
our excise duties at home ; why should we not prevent his bounties 
from ruining our colonial producers? Take the cotton duties 
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in India. A five per cent. import duty on cottons was levied 
in 1894 and a corresponding excise duty was levied as a necessary 
consequence, ‘“‘so as to prevent the cotton duties acting as Pro- 
tection.” There is nothing new in principle in countervailing 
duties : there is nothing that protects—the protection would be, 
without them, for thé foreigner as against our colonies—and all 
the Government that exacts them does is to collect the foreign- 
given bounties for the relief of the home taxpayer. 

(3) Some very serious practical objections are made to the 
Convention as a working compact. It is urged, for instance, 
that, while it abolishes bounties direct and indirect, free play is 
left for the operation of the Cartel system or trusts. The Cartel 
system however depends for its success on the surtax, and this 
surtax is specially limited by the Convention to an amount which 
it was believed by the delegates would prevent the operations of 
a trust. It is a question which was thoroughly considered, and 
the limit of the surtax agreed upon was believed to be so small 
that the inconveniences of the Cartel system could not arise 
under it. 

Further, there are two serious difficulties of interpretation 
which may well give rise to anxiety. There is not universal 
agreement as to whether Great Britain would be obliged to penalise 
her self-governing colonies if they gave bounties, nor as to whether 
the imposition of countervailing duties is an infraction of the 
most-favoured-nation clause of commercial treaties. The British 
Government has stated its own views very clearly, but other 
nations disagree with equal clearness from those views ; and until 
papers are published on the points at issue it is impossible to 
appreciate the weight of the arguments on either side. Papers 
have been promised (in answers to questions on December 9 and 
December 18, 1902) on both subjects: but meanwhile it may be 
observed, that neither of these difficulties need prevent the 
ratification of the Convention, being both questions of inter- 
pretation which do not arise until the points they raise are brought 
within the range of practical politics, and which can then be 
decided by international agreement if necessary. 

The question of imposing the penal clause against bounty-fed 
sugar from our own self-governing colonies is not likely to be a 
serious one for many years if ever. The only self-governing 
colony that grants bounties (according to an answer to a question 
in the House of Commons on December 4) is Ontario, one pro- 
vince of the Dominion of Canada; Ontario in 1900 made a 
limited experiment in beet bounties for three years, which will 
expire at the end of 1903, and no import of Canadian sugar 
appears in our trade returns. It is therefore clear that at the 
present moment there is no export of bounty-fed sugar from our 
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self-governing colonies into Great Britain. The question of 
countervailing duties against them does not arise, and a considera- 
tion of the position of these colonies makes it unlikely that it ever 
will. They may, as Ontario has, establish bounties for the purpose 
of providing their own consumption rather than importing it. 
A reference to the speech of Dr. Sproule at Ottawa in Igoo, on 
the imposition of these bounties, shows that this was their definite 
object. He says, “I find that last year we imported no less than 
312,626,731 pounds of sugar and molasses for home consumption, 
representing a value of $8,361,000, which was paid in Canadian 
money for a product which is consumed in Canada and which 
could just as well have been made by the people of Canada.” 
But it is a long step from providing your own consumption to 
exporting large quantities to other countries, and we may safely 
assume that, if the bounty system in Ontario or any other colony 
that may adopt it succeeds in building up so large a sugar industry 
as to induce exports, it will be worth that colony’s while to reflect, 
as the Continental nations have done, whether so large an industry 
could not get on without artificial aid, and consider the propriety 
of joining the Convention. The point is therefore for the present 
a purely theoretical one, and can be settled when it arises. 

The other difficulty, as to the bearing of the most-favoured- 
nation clause on the imposition of countervailing duties against 
_ nations with whom we have commercial treaties, does create 
a difficulty at once in the cases of Russia and the United States. 
These Powers are the only two, of the twenty-one non-signatory 
nations that export bounty fed sugar, that export any appreciable 
quantity of sugar to Great Britain. Four others, Argentina, 
Colombia, Mexico, and Denmark, send us very small quantities. 
But the possible consequences of disagreement over this point 
were serious enough to make the late Lord Pirbright, himself an 
energetic worker for the abolition of bounties, hold that they were 
a bar to the ratification of the Convention. It is, moreover, a fact 
that in 1880 the Law Officers of the Crown expressed the opinion 
that countervailing duties were an infringement of the commercial 
treaties; and that in the 1888 Convention, which was never 
ratified, a special clause was inserted to provide that the most- 
favoured-nation clause should not be held as a bar to the im- 
position of countervailing duties. 

This clause, however, could not under any circumstances be 
binding on non-signatory Powers, even if it was included in the 
present Convention. And events have happened since 1880 
which made it clear, even before the promised correspondence 
with the Russian Government appears, that the Law Officers of 
the Crown, in holding the view which they now do that the 
most -favoured-nation clause is no impediment, have facts 
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to go upon which they had not got in 1880. In the first place, 
the United States did impose countervailing duties against bounty- 
fed sugar in 1897, and had a controversy with Russia over it 
which ended in the United States establishing their point. In 
the second place, the British Government has had correspondence 
with Russia on the imposition of countervailing duties by the 
Government of India in 1899, in the course of which the view of 
the British Government was clearly expressed, and Russia was 
told that we were prepared if necessary to denounce the com- 
mercial treaty. But Russia never asked us to do so. Of the 
two Powers therefore with whom a practical difficulty might 
really arise, one, America, is herself committed to the principle 
which the British Government holds ; the other, Russia, is at any 
rate in full possession of our views, has already been obliged 
to agree to similar views when held by the United States, and by 
allowing the commercial treaty to stand after the action of India 
in 1899 has practically agreed to the British contention. It is 
clear also from Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of Lords 
on December 16, that the explanatory clause contained in the 
1888 Convention was expressly left out in Ig00 as not being 
necessary. Moreover, the resources of diplomacy are not yet 
exhausted, and commercial treaties have before now been de-: 
nounced and replaced by new ones. We need not be in great 
anxiety as to a possible loss to our export trade ; the view as to 
the effect of countervailing duties now held by the British Govern- 
ment is evidently one which bases itself as much on the diplo- 
matic history of the question as on abstract theory, and there 
would seem to be small fear of any treaty being denounced. 

The Government has shown itself determined to see the Con- 
vention ratified. It is unfortunate that the objections to it are 
of such a kind as to have great weight at first sight : the prospect 
of dear sugar; the difficulty of seeing how, if sugar is not dearer, the 
West Indies will be helped; the fear of infringing the doctrines 
of Free Trade ; the diplomatic difficulties in the way of counter- 
vailing duties ; all these require careful examination before the 
public, who look mainly to the immediate practical gain of the 
moment, can appreciate that the Convention may be able to 
accomplish the apparently impossible task of saving the West 
Indies without raising the price of sugar, and without abandoning 
the doctrine of Free Trade. Once ratified by us and by other 
Powers, the difficulties said to be in the way will disappear ; 
the practical advantages will be obvious, and the controversies 
as to countervailing duties will be forgotten when these duties 
have the natural effect of preventing the export of bounty-fed 


sugar at all. 
MatTTrirw W. RIDLEY. 
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BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE GREAT WORK OF 

PROFESSOR ARBUTHNOT ON THE ENGLISH EM- 

‘PIRE, PUBLISHED, AFTER THE DEATH OF THAT 

DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN, BY THE CLARENDON 
PRESS IN THE YEAR a.p. 2031 


Towarps the end of the nineteenth century the English people 
fell into one of those moods of self-introspection which from 
time to time heighten and vivify tle level tenure of national exist- 
ence. Such a mood, naturally suggested by the close of a century 
and a long reign, with their inevitable accompaniment of retrospect 
and comparison, was yet more urgently evoked by the shocks 
and revelations of the great war in which that country had light- 
heartedly engaged itself. Since the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, no imminent or visible peril had confronted the Empire ; 
the flux of prosperity and party, the almost unbroken success of 
small frontier wars, the sudden growth and gradual disappear- 
ance of foreign crises, the occasional, but always unfulfilled, 
menace of European war, the rise and fall of politicians and 
political programmes, were but the regular and lulling notes of 
the pendulum, marking the lapse of time through the tranquil 
and half-conscious years. The nation did not question itself ; 
did not set its house in order, accepted its own progress and 
prowess as beyond dispute, and only awoke to indignation when 
its arms were dishonoured and its hero massacred on the distant 
banks of the Nile, or to alarm when the Russian seemed “‘ within 
measurable distance”’ (to use a meaningless phrase then char- 
acteristically in vogue) of India or Constantinople. Doctrines 
and beliefs which in the light of a later experience seemed question- 
able or even delusive were then accepted with a child-like and 
placid credulity. The comfortable theories of the Manchester 
School had not yet been found incompatible with the safe- 
guarding of an Empire ; the nation grew rich and rejoiced in the 
hideous testimonies of its opulence, the squalid manufacturing 
towns of the North, the stunted population of the factory districts, 
the flaunting vulgarity of commercial success ; even the navy 
lost its hold on public attention, although no doubt the ordinary 
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citizen still in his bellicose moments firmly believed, in the 
doggerel of the period, that he had the ships, he had the men, he 
had the money too; obscurantism and chaos ruled unremarked 
in the War Office ; depopulation of the rural districts weakened 
the manhood of the nation, but was accepted as a testimony to 
the rapidity of industrial development ; Imperial defence was 
neglected, while the organisation or co-operation of the Colonies 
in matters of Imperial concern was neither planned nor desired. 
The Englishman was unconscious of his own inattention, unaware 
of change in his own character or circumstances, fully satisfied 
in the belief that he still retained the proved and invincible 
virtues of his ancestors, without recognising any alteration in his 
own surroundings which might render those virtues less prompt 
and virile, or any movement in the external world which might 
deprive them of some of their historic value or efficiency. 

The awakening from this untimely slumber came rapid and 
uncouth, though not without due premonition, casually neglected 
by an indifferent nation. England was thrown into a turmoil 
of perplexity and self-introspection, self-doubt and self-analysis, 
such as has no parallel all down the annals of her confident and 
courageous history. She cast about confusedly for causes, for 
explanations, for excuses, for remedies, though history must 
record to her credit that she never wavered in her resolute prose- 
cution of the matter in hand, and that she pardoned, so far as a 
high-spirited nation could pardon, the individual culprits who 
had led her unwarned into disaster. The curious who investigate 
the newspaper files of this period will find a strange medley: 
suggestions for the future conduct of the campaign, criticisms 
of the Government and its Generals, abuse of that knot of fanatics 
neatly nicknamed in the slang of the time “ Pro-Boers,”’ who, 
under the guise of a high concern for the honour of England, 
served most admirably the interests of her enemies, analyses of 
the national character, strident outcries for reform and efficiency, 
attacks on the whole system of party and parliamentary govern- 
ment, consolations in the equally unfortunate experiences of 
other countries, and a well-founded pride in the ready assistance 
of the Colonies and the unfaltering courage of the soldiery—in 
fine all the symptoms of a nation excited, roused to an alert self- 
consciousness, suddenly critical of its own defects and its im- 
mediate peril, morbidly anxious never again to allow the coach 
of Empire to be driven monotonously along the rut which had 
led to so sheer a precipice. The student of contemporary literature 
will find remotely concealed in the libraries of gentlemen whose 
ancestors were keenly awake to that national crisis a conglomera- 
tion of works, rapidly produced, with sensationally devised title 
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and contents, such as “ An Absent-minded War,” “ Empire and 
Efficiency,” long since consigned with their authors to oblivion, but 
noteworthy to the historian as embodying a momentary disquie- 
tude. The comfortable self-contentedness of fifty years vanished 
in amoment, and the black week which terminated in the great 
disaster of Colenso, provoked an energy, an anxiety, a resolution 
which never before had thrilled the sensitive nerves of Empire. 
The general dislocation of public life which attended the raising 
and despatching of fresh levies roused even the most indolent 
to a serious appreciation of the position. The critical situation 
disturbed every relation of life and threw doubt upon every 
accepted theory of national greatness. The Ministerial Press 
turned upon the Ministry; the Prime Minister turned upon the 
British Constitution which he condemned as unsuited for the 
prosecution of war; blame was bandied to and fro between the 
Civil and Military sides of the War Office ; the Liberal Party, 
feebly led by a vacillating and long-forgotten politician, finally 
split into two irreconcilable groups, while the serious nature of 
the crisis was emphasised by the violent speeches of Rosebery, 
who during that period never emerged from his mysterious and 
brooding retirement, except on occasions of high Imperial concern. 

It is ludicrous and almost sad in the view of subsequent experi- 
ence to read the remedies or proposals then so glibly and plausibly 
suggested. It was evident that the Imperial Army was neither 
an efficient safeguard of Imperial interests, nor an adequate 
return of Imperial expenditure ; the most expensive of European 
armies, every member of it from the rawest recruit to the veteran 
Commander-in-Chief was underpaid; it was regarded as the 
playground of the rich rather than the most honourable and 
most laborious of all professions ; the gallantry and high native 
qualities of the English officer were neutralised and deadened 
bya senseless and mechanical routine ; vexatious and paralysing 
centralisation created chaos in an ill-organised War Office, and 
at the same time blunted the enterprise of commanding officers ; 
there was no general staff, the great military officials were checked 
and coerced by the intrusive interference of highly placed civilians; 
the field training was a farce; the Army Corps organisation an 
inapplicable burlesque of continental methods ; the Home Army 
a collection of weedy boys; the guns insufficient in number and 
inferior in power; the Generals too often devoid alike of the 
theory and the practice of war ; while the Secretary of State, the 
official Head of the Army, its representative in the Imperial 
Parliament, and its counsel in the Imperial Cabinet, was commonly 
a politician of second-rate position and inferior capacity, en- 
trusted with his responsible position not from any compatibility 
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of character between himself and his office, not on account of a 
close familiarity with the needs or nature of the Army, but to 
reconcile an important interest, to repay laborious years of party 
service, or to fit in somehow or other, suitably or unsuitably, the 
piece-work composition of a Cabinet. It is small wonder that 
with so many evils crying aloud for remedy, the English nation, 
suddenly and simultaneously aware of them all, was plunged 
into an unintelligent confusion, and tempted to accept any easy 
nostrum without pausing to make a radical diagnosis of the 
disease, or acquire that knowledge on which alone a just remedy 
could be based. It was the golden age of the ignorant amateur ; 
there was apparently an unlimited supply not only of empirics 
ready to propound some crude and preposterous thesis, but of 
uncritical and receptive minds ready to accept the wildest pro- 
posal. It is impossible for the historian to convey the slightest 
impression of the ill-regulated turmoil, the flood of ignorant 
criticism, malicious abuse, and shallow suggestion which swept 
through the public life and press of England at this period, 
unless he is prepared to rake through the obscure files of forgotten 
news-sheets, or to load his pages with multiplied extracts from 
leading articles, comments by “Our Military Critic,” an official 
then prominent in the columns of every enterprising journal, 
anonymous letters, hysterical pamphlets, over-written magazine 
articles, or the speeches of the obscure notabilities of the day. 
Chancery lawyers of repute wrote patriotic articles urging Con- 
scription, and professing their enthusiasm to exchange the wig 
and gown of their profession for the slouch hat and bandolier of 
the rifleman ; a popular doctor, who had apparently established 
his position as a military critic by writing sensational detective 
stories, and serving in a civilian hospital at Bloemfontein, appended 
to his widely circulated history of the war a short scheme for the 
re-organisation of the Army, in which he contemplated the 
abolition of cavalry, the vast reduction in numbers of infantry, 
and the establishment of a huge force of mounted infantry ; the 
editor of a most responsible and respectable weekly newspaper, long 
since defunct but eminently worthy of careful attention from 
any historian anxious to understand the middle-class mind of 
England at the close of the nineteenth century, urged unremit- 
tingly the complete efficiency of rifle clubs as a line of home 
defence, and apparently believed that the art of war had 
been reduced to the desultory firing of peasants concealed 
behind hedges, without uniform, without training and without 
discipline ; a belief hardly deserving of serious record in the 
pages of history,had it not been endorsed by the Prime Minister 
himself in a contemporary utterance. 
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It is mortifying to an English writer to recall that theories so 
patently absurd and so totally disproved by subsequent history 
should ever have commended themselves to any section of his 
countrymen ; but it is with still acuter regret that he is obliged 
to record that on this great occasion of national emergency the 
Ministry then in office proved incapable of rising to the tension 
of the moment. History has no politics ; it judges the statesman 
not by the canons of the political creed which he accepts or 
rejects, but by the prescience and manfulness with which he 
handles the pressing and present difficulties of his day. The 
leaders of the Conservative-Liberal Unionist Coalition then in 
power were unfortunate in their day and generation. Had no 
national crisis arisen, had the years slipped past in their usual 
even course, their names might have been handed down to 
history not indeed associated with great gifts of statesmanship, 
but at least with a blameless and mediocre reputation. Lord 
Salisbury it is true was a diplomatist of a greater generation, 
fortified by the prestige of having dealt in matters of deep import 
with the abler statesmen of a bygone period, a high Tory with a 
daringly cynical turn of speech; Balfour was an agreeable philoso- 
pher and a tactful Parliamentarian, while the Duke of Devonshire 
had rendered one conspicuous national service which seemed, 
however, to have exhausted his energies. This strange trio had 
collected round itself in the Government an odd assortment 
of inefficient and elderly nonentities, great noblemen, country 
squires, successful financiers, superannuated lawyers and Catholic 
grandees, whose names, long since forgotten and ignored, need 
not here be curiously set out. One vigorous personality alone 
stood out prominently above this heterogeneous collection, and 
must be excepted from the general condemnation which history 
passes on the Administration. The Colonial Office had been 
entrusted to a man whose virile tenacity of purpose and plain- 
spoken energy rapidly attracted to himself the concentrated 
interest of the nation. Not endowed with the suavity which 
makes things go easily, he possessed the determination which 
carries them through successfully. Bitterly assailed with a crude 
and personal hostility by the anti-war party, he earned the 
admiration and gratitude of all those who took a juster view of 
the national position. The best hated, he was almost the most 
admired of English politicians, nor is it easy to compute the debt 
which the Empire owes him for the unflinching resolution with 
which he carried his vacillating colleagues through a prolonged 
crisis on the lines of a settled and unyielding policy. Yet, if his 
abilities shone by contrast with those of other Ministers, they 
were also clouded by contact ; it was no easy task for one man, 
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however strenuous, to support alone the burden of so perilous 
a crisis, especially for one hampered by the weakness, even by the 
distrust, of his own immediate colleagues. Chamberlain was an 
alien element in the Cabinet, urging it upon lineswhich unprompted 
by his insight and vigour it would never have dared to follow. It 
was a Ministry constructed to do little and slip easily through the 
uneventful years; but destined to confront a national crisis 
and a popular excitement which had no admonitory parallel in 
English history. They miscalculated alike the duration, the 
difficulty and the costliness of the war; they alienated a 
generous nation by the readiness with which they attributed 
their own miscalculations to the incompetence of _ their 
military advisers, and they earned a general distrust by the 
reckless deceptions with which they proclaimed the war over 
years before it was brought to a conclusive end, and the pre- 
tentious sham which they offered as a genuine measure of Army 
reform. They declared themselves so preoccupied in the prose- 
cution of the war that they could not deal with any of those great 
problems which, unsolved, were every day lowering the vitality 
of the Empire, temperance reform, the housing of the working 
classes driven by economic conditions into towns which could 
not shelter them, or the organisation of a secondary education 
to give the Empire a fair start in that race of commercial com- 
petition in which she was then so grossly handicapped. Supported 
by a pliable and docile majority, attacked by a weak, distracted, 
and discredited Opposition, eagerly watched by a nation anxious 
for the fortification of its own weakness and the extirpation of 
its own diseases, the statesmanship of the Government proved 
irresolute and uncertain beyond the computation of its most 
malignant enemy or the comparison of any known historic 
incompetence. There was presented the paradoxical spectacle 
of a great Empire willing to devote its ultimate efforts to the 
final reduction of a stubborn enemy, ruled by a Government 
which despite its renovated and unequalled majority shrank from 
demanding even the most moderate sacrifices. It is not remark- 
able that independent political thinkers showed an impatience 
with the party system, or even disputed the benefit of Parlia- 
mentary government ; for beyond the incapacity of the existing 
Ministry there lay this yet more serious consideration, the im- 
possibility of any alternative Government. The Liberal Party 
was not only weak in numbers, a defect which a dissatisfied 
electorate could easily repair; it was distracted by faction, 
infected with the open treason of its Irish allies, led by an inverte- 
brate and unpatriotic politician, and tainted with the fatal 
heredity of “‘ Little Englandism ” (to use a name now long obsolete 
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for a doctrine long since forgotten), the legacy of Gladstone and 
Bright. That small band of patriotic Imperialists within the 
Liberal party who sympathised with the national cause and could 
have safely been entrusted with the conduct of the war were not 
only weak numerically, although of high individual quality ; 
they were not as yet definitely divided from the collectanea of 
‘“* Pro-Boers ” and fanatics who formed the rest of the Opposition. 
The situation had a humorous quality of topsy-turveydom ; 
the great mass of the country had no leaders, for the whole 
Conservative party was without life or promise, while the natural 
leaders, Rosebery, Asquith and Grey, had no following. Cham- 
berlain, the one strong man in power, who attracted and earned 
for Ministers the national support, was bound up with a collection 
of irresolute colleagues, whom he carried along with him by 
incessant effort ; from whom it was no easier for him to disen- 
tangle himself, than it was for Asquith and Grey to repudiate 
the anti-national extremists who disputed with them the name of 
Liberal. ‘“‘ We have had a jolly good lesson,” wrote the vulgar 
rhymester of the day; but it seemed as if there could not be found 
throughout the vast population of the Empire leaders at once 
capable to understand and free to apply that evident and salutary 
lesson. There was an imminent danger that a great Empire, 
just now ripening to self-consciousness, appreciating its own 
weaknesses, and discerning its own needs, might violate the 
familiar canon of history that the opportunity produces the man, 
and fall into a premature and sorry decrepitude for lack of a 
leader to direct its willing energies or satisfy its clamant neces- 
sities. 

It has been said that the most prominent effect of the Boer War 
had been to shake England out of its comfortable sleep into an 
acute self-consciousness; but even so the situation remained 
obscure and uncertain enough to the intelligent observer. To 
the historian who unravels the tendencies of that troubled time 
in the light of their final outcome, the study is perplexing and 
often contradictory. It is evident that England had become 
aware of its giant’s strength, and resolute to strike off the 
artificial shackles which reduced that giant’s strength to pigmy 
proportions ; but even so the contrast between the potential 
and the realised resources of the Empire was so alarming, the 
national disquietude so grave, the Government so sterile and 
unimaginative, that it was difficult to predict with assurance the 
Imperial future. The pessimist could fairly sum up his items 
against the optimist ; it was a masterly but oppressive study in 
chiaroscuro. In the pages of history colours that shine so brightly 
to contemporary eyes lose their original gaiety while the gloom 
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that weighs heavily at the moment dissipates as the years pass 
mercifully by; yet, if we cannot regain the vivid effect of the 
first impression, we can at least balance more equably and 
impartially the contending arguments. It is the one common 
experience of all nations that have passed through long periods of 
peace to grow uneasy as to the continued virility of their fighting 
qualities, and to have those almost unconscious doubts rapidly 
and happily dispelled by the outbreak of war. Such had not been 
the experience of the English Empire, for in those small wars 
which never cease to resound dimly from the outer limits of a 
vast and scattered dominion, the courage and military instincts 
of the race had been justified in many a precious example ; yet 
it was not without a pardonable exultation and possibly a lurking 
relief that the Empire hailed the triumphant vindication of its 
manhood in a more conspicuous and fateful arena. The tra- 
ditional qualities of the British private, his determination, his 
cheerfulness, his tenacity, his endurance were never more highly 
tried and never more nobly proved than on the stricken battle 
fields of Natal. He still remained that paradoxical character 
so brutally and ungratefully described by the Duke of Wellington, 
—under-educated, underpaid, recruited from the slums and the 
failures of civil life, prone to grumbling, vile in language, incapable 
of resisting the temptations of drink, and loose in sensual morality, 
he moved out to the field of battle with an incomparable majesty, 
faced the odds of death with an imperturbable tranquillity, and 
treated the wounded, friend or foe, with a self-sacrificing tender- 
ness transcending alike praise and explanation. Nor was it in 
the bearing of the regular army alone that the Empire could find 
matter for pride and self-confidence ; the spontaneous assistance 
of the Colonies revealed not only the closeness of those ties which 
held them to the mother country, but the vast reserves of excel- 
lent fighting material which lay behind the organised forces of 
the Crown. The country population of the larger Colonies, the 
backwoodsmen of Canada and the Bushmen of Australia, settled 
in vast solitudes, living very close to nature, dependent on their 
skill with horse and gun for their communication, their livelihood, 
and their protection, were possessed of all those habits and 
instincts which are essential to Irregular Horse. The discovery 
and development of these unique and unmeditated resources was 
a most formidable addition to the warlike equipment of England ; 
their achievements in South Africa side by side with the troops 
of the mother country had bound together the provinces of the 
Empire in a close community of splendid memories. But the 
feature of the war which, naturally and properly, thrilled England 
herself with the most vivid consciousness of her own still un- 
diminished virility was to be found neither in the gallantry of her 
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regular soldiery nor in the contributions of her Colonies, but in 
the free services of her Yeomanry and Volunteers. If any 
sceptic questioned the vigour or the manliness of England, he 
found a clinching answer in the spirit with which that country 
responded to an accumulated series of reverses. The old country 
life of England showed itself still vigorous in the raising of Yeo- 
manry companies for service in South Africa. The relation of 
landlord and tenant, of squire and yeoman, was reproduced in 
this new voluntary force. Young men of gentle birth threw 
up their occupations and amusements to ride in the ranks with 
grooms and labourers; working men gave up comfortable 
places to serve their country ; “‘ rich men furnished with ability, 
living peaceably in their habitations,’ abandoned _ their 
ease and wealth for the arduous hardships of a strenuous 
campaign. In a very few weeks the English counties had de- 
spatched fifteen thousand mounted men, carefully picked, skilfully 
officered, a priceless addition to the army in South Africa, and 
could have despatched many more had the Government called 
forthem. Whole militia battalions volunteered for active service, 
in the knowledge that they would be employed in the tedious 
task of guarding communications. Volunteer regiments formed 
companies to reinforce their regular battalions; the City of 
London raised, equipped, and despatched at its own charges a 
strong composite regiment of volunteers. Nor was this a merely 
momentary outburst of patriotism. Throughout the long and 
disheartening continuance of the war there was an incessant 
stream of voluntary reinforcements pouring out from England 
to the Cape. The Government asked again, in circumstances 
much less stimulating, for another 15,000 Yeomanry, and the 
response was immediate ; this time indeed from the cities rather 
than the country ; but the city also was justified of its children, 
and in a short time these new recruits, many of them untrained 
to horse or rifle, led only too often by inexperienced officers, were 
found worthy to replace their predecessors and ride side by side 
with the choicest forces of the Crown—perhaps, if we consider 
their birth, their bringing up, and their surroundings, the most 
striking testimony of any given by the war to the fighting qualities 
of the British people. 

A record so illustrious might at first seem to afford good ground 
for unqualified confidence and self-satisfaction, yet even in the 
purely military aspect of the war material could be found for the 
severest criticism and the most unpalatable prophecies. The 
pessimist could point to a long list of surrenders; to several 
breaches of discipline, almost amounting to mutiny, on the part 
of colonial forces; to a not infrequent neglect of the ordinary 
precautions of warfare, resulting too often in a disastrous surprise; 
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to careless and ineffective reconnoitring ; to a lack of imagination 
in the English general ; and a lack of initiative in the regimental 
officer. While he admitted the undoubted value of the new 
material at the disposal of the War Office he could deny with a 
good show of reason the capacity of an office so chaotic, so hide- 
bound in regulations, so mechanical in routine, so sterile in 
imagination, to manufacture out of that material a marketable 
article. The haphazard and unscientific manner in which the 
Empire was allowed to lapse into war, without plan, without 
maps, without adequate forces on the spot, the infelicitous choice 
of the generals originally appointed, the great number of officers 
of all ranks sent home, or, in military argot, ‘‘ Stellenbosched,” 
were elements which did not promise success if ever the Empire 
should be engaged in hostilities with an enemy more highly 
trained, more alert to his opportunities, and more urgent in 
the hour of his victory, than the unsystematised ‘‘ commandoes ” 
of the two Republics. War was no longer a picturesque affair 
of hotspur gallantry, of knightly demeanour and consummate 
pageantry ; battles could no longer be won by those brilliant 
exploits and brave speeches which shine upon the pages of 
Napier or the Prince de Ligne ; a campaign was a matter of hard 
thinking and scientific management, a Kvriegspiel and not an 
aggregation of single combats. There still lingered in the 
British army an affection for the old methods, a distrust of the 
modern scientific spirit, in fine an amateurism, most dangerous 
to its future and most damaging to its reputation. The Navy 
had not been tested in the South African War ; it was the senior, 
the essential, and the favourite service of the Empire ; it inherited 
great traditions, absorbed a large proportion of the national 
revenue, and was followed with the closest attention and concern 
by popular sympathy. No expenditure or effort was grudged 
to ensure its efficiency, and the country, despite the disquieting 
failure of the War Office, did not permit itself to question the 
total adequacy either of the Admiralty or the Fleet to meet any 
call which might be made upon them. This unhesitating trust 
sprang more perhaps from a natural disinclination to face the 
appalling vulnerability implied by an inefficient Navy, than from 
any well-grounded reasons of confidence in the management of 
Imperial sea-power. There was no lack of disconcerting evidence ; 
Admirals in important command indicated not obscurely their 
dissatisfaction at the existing state of affairs ; destroyers proved 
frail and unseaworthy ; manceuvres betrayed the incapacity of 
a powerful squadron to protect the home waters of the narrow 
channel ; other Powers anticipated the English authorities in the 
construction of submarine vessels which might be expected, as 
it were, to undermine the most powerful flotilla and: to equalise 
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the most unequal fleets ; the Empire had to face a suddenly and 
conspicuously aggrandised maritime ambition on the part of 
nations which had never before claimed a powerful oceanic 
status ; high authorities protested against the lack of practical 
training given to officers in the Royal Navy, and the undue 
seniority of Admirals on the active list. Yet.these doubts only 
strengthened the determination of the English people to maintain 
in unwavering security their predominant command of the sea ; 
and if one essential factor in their international position was 
clearly realised by the inhabitants of Great Britain, it was the 
vital necessity of their maritime supremacy. 

Even upon so brief a summary of conflicting considerations 
it is evident that the capacity of the English Empire as a belli- 
gerent Power was uncertain and disputable; the pessimist, 
whether by character or by policy, could meet in fair argument 
the roseate and selective vision of the optimist; but it was 
impossible to assess thé international situation of the Empire 
without estimating not only its means of resisting external 
pressure, but its prospect of internal growth, if two considerations 
so essentially and ultimately one can for the moment be ideally 
distinguished. The problem before the subjects of the British 
Crown was one of the most momentous ever propounded in 
history; whether their Empire was to be developed into an organic 
whole, or gradually to be split up into a collection of individual 
states. Here too the contending arguments seemed to match 
one another in a delicately adjusted equipoise, to which only the 
balanced sentences of Thucydides could do justice; yet one com- 
manding consideration was eminently obvious, that the anoma- 
lous organisation of the Empire could not indefinitely continue. 
Either the component parts must be drawn more stringently 
together, or they must abandon the illogical semblance of unity 
and lapse each into its several independence. The position may 
perhaps be thus broadly summarised: for the last generation 
the consciousness of Empire had been gaining both at home and 
in the Colonies; a general predilection towards some form of 
Federation had become widespread throughout the race; the 
South African War had been a crucial instance which had vivified 
and tightened the common bonds; the sentiment of unity had 
become a living and a proved reality, sealed in blood and vindi- 
cated in joint sacrifice. Nevertheless, although the ideal aspira- 
tion grew stronger, the practical obstacles were no whit diminished. 
Two great events marked Imperial history in the important year 
I1g01—the completion of Australian Federation, an achievement 
to which no parallel, either for its historic solemnity or its triumph 
of statesmanship over conflicting interests can be found except 
in the original union of the American States ; and the progress of 
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the Heir Apparent through the vast and scattered dominions 
of his dynasty, in comparison with which the Imperial visitation 
of Hadrian suggests curious points of contrast and resemblance. 
Yet it was noteworthy that neither the Federation of Australia 
nor the Royal Tour helped to solve or lubricate those problems 
which distracted and perplexed the Empire. The Home Govern- 
ment was baulked by colonial jealousies in its attempt to establish 
an Imperial Court of Appeal; it was compelled in the face of, 
united Australian opinion either to relinquish no small share of 
its appellate jurisdiction or to foil the accomplishment of Aus- 
tralian Federation ; the first act of Federated Australia was to 
exclude from its shores the coloured citizens of the Empire, while 
a protective tariff still set a prohibitive price against the entry 
of the goods of all nations indiscriminately, into the Southern 
Continent, by which the home country was the chief sufferer. 
There was still a real danger that some particular colony, selfishly 
insisting on its individual interest,might drawthe mother country» 
into a war to which the other Colonies would not readily respond. 
It was hardly to be expected that Australia would join in a war 
with the United States on behalf of Canada on the questions of 
timber importation or the Alaskan frontier, that South Africa 
would rally to the cause of the Newfoundland Fisheries, or that 
the American provinces would respond to Australian grievances 
in the matter of the French convict settlements in the New 
Hebrides. Yet these and many other similar questions, even if 
they did not draw the Empire into war, complicated the task of 
English diplomacy and aggravated the difficulty of maintaining 
friendly relations towards foreign Powers with whom so many 
urgent problems must of necessity be kept unsolved. The position 
was intolerably anomalous; the mother country, without con- 
trolling their Parliaments, was compelled to provide for the 
defence of the various Colonies ; the Colonies, without a voice in 
its negotiations, were expected to support up to its bitterest 
outcome the diplomacy of Downing Street. There was no 
Imperial Parliament, no common executive, no machinery for 
co-ordinating and combining joint interests; the unanimity of 
the Empire depended on the fortuitous agreement of the Home 
Government with the various Colonial Ministries. The British 
Empire could not be considered an organic whole until repre- 
sentatives from all its free self-governing units met in some 
common Senate; until acommon executive arranged and pledged 
its actions; until the most extreme and apparently the least 
affected portions of the great organisation considered themselves 
irretrievably bound to enter upon hostilities on account of places 
so obscure and distant as Fashoda, which at the close of the 
nineteenth century nearly embroiled France and England, or 
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Oczacov which a hundred years before Pitt had attempted to 
make a casus belli with Russia. It was not easy for English 
diplomacy, embarrassed by the many interests of its ill-organised 
and dissipated Empire, to maintain a level head or steer a prac- 
ticable course through the shoals of international politics. The 
boast of ‘‘a splendid isolation,” the dread of “ entangling alli- 
ances,” commonly proclaimed by the publicists of that epoch, 
were probably based on the consideration that the manifold 
and diverse character of Imperial interests made it impossible 
to find any one Power with which the Empire was not at variance 
in several quarters of the globe. This initial difficulty, however, 
was aggravated by two further considerations, the rapid change 
of English Ministries which rendered exceedingly precarious any 
“continuity of foreign policy,” and the fixed prepossessions of 
the English people which, based on ignorance, frequently con- 
flicted with their true interests. It was particularly unfortunate 
that at this time several “ strong delusions” had become ingrained 
beliefs in the English character. It is not necessary here to 
detail the various illogical and disastrous steps by which those 
clauses had crept into the national profession of faith; it is 
sufficient to expose briefly their injurious effects. Despite the 
Venezuela message of President Cleveland, and the support given 
throughout America to the Pro-Boer and Irish propaganda, the 
English nation had convinced itself that the American people 
were in the ordinary processes of nature bound to regard them 
with friendly feelings, and consequently that they did actually so 
regard them. Even more crippling was that strange obsession 
which gave the English mind a favourable inclination towards 
Germany, an infatuation inexplicable in view of the open and 
aggressive rivalry of the German Empire, in commerce, in colon- 
isation, and in sea-power ; and only dispelled by the wanton and 
shameless crusade of insult with which the German press unani- 
mously pursued the honourable career of English arms in South 
Africa. These favourable prepossessions were however no more 
injurious than the inveterate prejudice with which English 
sentiment viewed the two allied Powers of Russia and France, 
Powers with which it was open for Great Britain to arrive at a 
general understanding. 

The political future of the Empire thus contained grounds of 
ambiguity and perplexity very similar to those presented by its 
military aspect. It possessed a splendid material, a mass of 
undisciplined strength, but for the present there was a lack of 
system and organisation which prevented it from developing its 
resources or realising its inherent possibilities. The enthusiast 
who dilated upon the abundant store of raw material ready to 
the hand of statesmanship was here again, as on the military side, 
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matched by the critic who reviewed the continual failure of the 
statesman to give either form or cohesion to these nebulous 
potentialities. Nor was it easier for the contemporary observer 
to draw a more confident or clear conclusion if he turned away 
from these political speculations and proceeded to investigate 
that central condition of a country’s greatness, the social and 
moral welfare of the population. It was no longer possible to 
accept as conclusive the superficial criteria of national greatness 
applied by a past generation of political thinkers. Bright and 
the school of opinion which he most eloquently represented had 
limited their conception of national welfare to two particular 
qualifications, both of which were conspicuous features in the life 
of their time and country—absolute freedom in act and word, and 
the spread of commercial prosperity. The more philosophic of 
contemporary thinkers were in the habit of criticising the sterile 
and monotonous character of English middle-class intelligence 
and the mechanical routine of English middle-class life. To such 
criticisms the politicians replied that the Englishman was free to 
say or do what he chose, indifferent whether in word or deed he 
proved himself worthy of this capricious liberty, and pointed 
in their own justification to the vast extension of manufactures, 
the spreading network of railways, the growth of towns or the 
undertaking of great public enterprises, without reflecting that, 
after all, such achievements are only the outward facilitations 
of existence, worthless if the inner life be neither sane nor profit- 
able, and imponderable in the sphere of moral judgment. So 
mechanical a test could not long hold public opinion, and by the 
close of the nineteenth century it was neither applicable nor 
applied to the condition of England. Commercial prosperity 
was indeed as highly valued and as ardently wooed as ever in the 
halcyon days of “‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform ” ; but it was 
no longer regarded as the supreme aim or standard of popular 
well-being. The roseate visions of the Manchester School had 
not been fulfilled, and the great extension of manufacture and 
urban population which they justly predicted as the outcome of 
their policy had not brought with it the peace and contentment 
of life which had been anticipated. The close of the Victorian 
era saw the commercial supremacy of the Empire threatened 
by ambitious rivals whose competition had not been felt in the 
palmy days of the middle century ; the soaring enterprise of the 
United States, the cheap labour of Germany, were new and dis- 
turbing factors in the trading world which England had to face, 
often with antiquated methods, and always under the handicap 
of a chaotic system of technical education ; it was disquieting 
to the mistress of the seas to watch whole lines of steamships 
bought up by American capital, and to yield the primacy of 
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ocean-going speed to a German company ; to have her mercantile 
marine largely manned by foreigners, and to find orders for 
Imperial, equipment, bridges, railway stock, and even army guns 
going to her foreign competitors. Nevertheless, the great wealth 
of England still remained as conspicuous as when it was so con- 
stantly eulogised in the oratory of John Bright; if she did not 
produce the rocketing fortunes, the gigantic trusts, and the 
railway kings of America, she enjoyed a higher general average of 
income, a credit more solid, a commercial position more secure, 
and a larger percentage of citizens in the possession of substantial 
fortunes. Nowhere was more money raised in public subscriptions 
or devoted to public objects. Nowhere was there so high a 
general average of living, and the anxiety with which the Empire 
regarded the commercial advances of her rivals must be looked 
upon rather as the first twinge of jealousy with which one long 
accustomed to an undisputed primacy discovers a possible rival 
than as the premonitory symptom of a precipitate decline. It 
was in the social rather than in the commercial conditions of the 
Empire that a real danger was to be found. The Manchester 
policy had made the nation wealthy, and so fulfilled half its 
promise ; in the more important clause, that of promoting the 
general mental and physical well-being, it had lamentably failed 
to make good its undertaking. The double process by which 
population shifted from the country districts to the factory towns 
deprived the nation of its most healthy manhood and fostered 
in its place a weakly and degenerate town-bred race. Brought 
up in the dingy slums of joyless cities, without air or sanitation, 
often without accommodation, inured from early years to long 
hours of monotonous labour, unrefreshed by the healing influences 
of the country, it is not remarkable that such a class grew up 
generally of low physique, only too often of depraved morals, and 
driven to alleviate the continuous squalor of its life by adventitious 
and unhealthy excitement. The spread of drunkenness, that 
parent of crime, and of gambling, that parent of misery and so too 
often of crime, the degraded tastes of the music-hall, the spurious 
athleticism which took a feverish interest in the performances of 
paid teams without ever playing the game itself, the vociferous 
delight with which war, its sensational telegrams, its “ special 
editions,” its infusion of a fresh colour into life, was welcomed, 
all sprang from the same pressure of an intolerable and squalid 
monotony on the town populations. Such a race, even although 
it developed a certain instinctive acuteness, possessed a certain 
political insight, and received a better education than was open 
to its ancestors, could hardly be expected to support the burden 
or solve the problems of a world-wide Empire. It was a matter 
of more than sentimental regret to those who cherished the old 
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country life of England, and realised how valuable a part it had 
played in building up the fortunes of the race, to travel through 
the remoter rural districts, stagnant and depopulated, their 
inhabitants drawn away by the vulgar allurements of the town ; 
or to see factory chimneys blackening the green face of the fields, 
and the long rows of red brick tenements stretching out, like the 
grappling tentacles of some omnivorous monster, over meadows 
and valleys where a decade before the fox had been hunted or 
the wild fowl shot. A neat political saying of the time declared 
that it was necessary “to make the Empire worth living in as 
well as worth dying for;” and indeed it might well seem the 
first task of statesmanship to ameliorate the conditions which 
were responsible for the moral and physical degeneration of the 
people, for the evils of gambling, licence, and intemperance, 
which, left to spread unchecked, must inevitably unfit the 
English people for their Imperial destiny. 

Nor was this deterioration confined to the lower classes. 
There was some reason to fear that a general decline in 
morals was spreading right through English life, though most 
conspicuously at the two extremes, in the wealthiest and in the 
poorer class. It is difficult to construct a trustworthy picture 
of English “Society,” in the narrower sense of that phrase, 
at the close of the nineteenth century ; the subject is too compli- 
cated, too variegated to admit of clear or accurate description, 
and it is always dangerous to pass a sweeping judgment as to the 
morality of any particular social coterte. There is a danger that 
notorious vice strikes upon the eye and prejudices the judgment, 
while good lives, passed in a modest avoidance of ostentation, are 
overlooked. Yet it is impossible to compare the society of the 
early century with the society of its close and not remark certain 
vivid points of contrast. There is neither the same exclusiveness, 
nor the same inclusiveness. Society no longer consists of the 
landed and titled classes, and no longer embraces the members of 
those classes from many nations. There is no longer a European, 
but a cosmopolitan society. Brains, of however humble, and 
wealth, of however disreputable origin, make their way into 
fashionable circles with an ease impossible under the Regency. 
A certain fissure divided fashionable society from the aristocratic 
class, and many of the most historic houses of England kept them- 
selves sedulously apart from the fashionable society of the day. 
Jews, solicitors, American millionaires of the humblest birth 
and the crudest behaviour, stock-jobbers, Afrikanders, Company 
promoters, made their way into fashionable circles with‘a rapidity 
which would have amazed and horrified the élite of an; earlier 
generation. Society papers sprang up, and devoted their columns 
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to the most drearisome inventory of dresses, and the most imper- 
tinent personal gossip about the more notable ladies of fashion. 
Daily journals devoted a prominent space to the dinners, the 
dishes, the tastes, the amusements and the appearance of the 
fashionable world, to the members of which it was not considered 
uncommonly audacious for the paragrapher to allude by their 
Christian names or by some favourite sobriquet in use amongst 
their friends. Journalistic vulgarity was neither new nor re- 
markable even at that period, but it nevertheless is strong 
evidence of a decline in good taste and a growth of snobbishness 
that journals guilty of such offences should have been tolerated 
and even successful. It must be suspected that such a chroni- 
cling of small beer was to the taste not only of the outside public 
but of acertain section of the very society which suffered. Hos- 
tesses who could vie with one another in a tasteless and reckless 
extravagance over dinners and dresses may not have been 
reluctant to have their follies advertised and registered in the 
public prints; millionaires willing to expend fanciful sums for 
the privilege of consuming a replica of the King’s favourite supper, 
or entering for one ecstatic hour a historic house thrown open by 
its owner in a spirit of mingled cynicism and charity, would be 
deprived of half their satisfaction if their vulgar presence was not 
vulgarly made known. It is to be feared also that beneath this 
extravagance and levity there lay a disregard of the principles of 
honour, a failure to appreciate all the purer and simpler pleasures 
of life, a common infidelity to the marriage vows and a generally 
complaisant treatment of such delinquencies, which constitute 
much graver offences and justify the historian in condemning such 
a society with unqualified severity. When we add to these 


* gloomy pictures of English social life at its extremes, the rapid 


growth of commercial dishonesty, the continued sterility of the 
middle classes, and the gradual impoverishment of the country 
squire, leading to the decay of that country society depicted in 
the novels of Jane Austen and her contemporaries, which was the 
most healthy and attractive feature of English life, we have 
presented a most dismal picture of a population which had to 
undertake enterprises so difficult and safeguard interests so vast. 
This gloomy description, however, cannot be adopted into 
history without some considerable modification. The vagaries 
of fashionable cliques must not be allowed too much weight by 
the historian who would justly estimate the general moral tone 
ofa community. There is a risk, already noticed, that vice may 
advertise while virtue secludes itself. Even the lower classes of 
the urban population, despite the failings which have been 
enumerated against them, received the benefits of an education 
VOL, Xi 64 
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which, although it fell short of an ideal standard, at least far 
surpassed in opportunity that which was accorded to earlier 
generations. It is probably true that they welcomed the war 
mainly as an external excitement, a purple patch in their sordid 
lives ; yet they were not behindhand in volunteering for active 
service, and the readiness with which militia battalions, manned 
from the lower classes of city life, the miners of Durham and the 
mill-hands of Lancashire, left behind them their incomes, their 
wives, and their interests to serve their country in a tedious and 
uneventful occupation must never be omitted from an impartial 
record of the time. Nor should it be forgotten that the regular 
army, which had covered itself with so many honours and dis- 
played so many gentle virtues, was largely recruited from those. 
who, brought up in the slums of great cities, had fallen so far 
below even the dismal average of their equals, as to be driven into. 
military life. The patriot observing these facts might justly urge 
that they proved, beyond all disputation, a vigour and a manii- 
ness in the apparently degenerate population of the towns which 
only needed care and occasion to prove itself worthy of the most 
arduous trial; he might argue that as soon as a wise statesman- 
ship could remedy certain signal defects or remove certain obvious. 
temptations the urban manhood of England would prove at least 
as equal to the national destiny as the somewhat slow-moving 
if resolute population of the country had in other ages shown 
itself ; he might further maintain that the achievements of the: 
Yeomanry proved undeniably the continuance and vitality alike 
of that rural manhood which had at first sight seemed absorbed 
by the growth of manufacture, and of that aristocratic class which 
was too often obscured by the self-advertising frivolities of the 
fashionable world; and, finally, that the weaknesses of Great 
Britain, the moral and social defects of her population, were 
neither permanent nor incurable, but such as a skilful treatment 
might easily remove, while the historic spirit of the nation re- 
mained essentially unchanged. 

This brief review of the condition and problems of the English 
Empire at the close of the nineteenth century, in that momentous 
hour of its trial and self-consciousness into which it had been 
thrown by the South African War, will have failed entirely of its 
purpose if it has not made clear the paramount necessity of a 
courageous statesmanship to make use of so high an opportunity. 
A great material needed to be given that form and organisation in 
which it was so eminently lacking ; the belligerent capacity, the 
political system, the social life, the commercial interests, of the 
Empire, stood all alike in need of a bold and radical re-adjustment. 
There was a general anxiety not to let slip so favourable a moment 
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without carrying out those reforms which were universally 
desired and dimly understood by every patriotic citizen. ‘“* Effi- 
ciency ” became a catchword of politics, and a prominent inscrip- 
tion upon every partisan banner. Men felt that strange thrill, 
that high-toned pitch of anxiety peculiar to a nation living 
consciously in a crisis of its own destinies. The call for states- 
manship was no less urgent than that which forced Chatham into 
office to carry England through the Seven Years War and create 
an Empire, or that which met no response when North bungled 
away our most precious American possessions. The future of the 
Empire hung on this alone, whether, before the opportunity was 
irreparably passed, that call should find its satisfying answer. 
And it was on this very point that the contentions of the pessimist 
seemed most urgent and incontrovertible. The Conservative 
party, which claimed to represent the Imperial sentiments of 
England, had for six years mismanaged her foreign interests 
without seriously or faithfully attempting any large measure of 
domestic reform. No one, outside the clouded sphere of party 
argumentation, could associate so commonplace a collection of 
politicians with the successful solution of the great problems 
which oppressed the imagination of the Empire. The one member 
of the Government who seemed worthy of this high task was, as 
has already been remarked, clogged and fettered by the ties which 
bound him to his less capable colleagues; and though national 
opinion clearly pointed to him as the man to undertake this great 
work it seemed unlikely that the pressure of political exigencies. 
would ever leave him the free hand and unlimited scope which he 
needed and deserved. The Liberal Party was rent by factions, 
paralysed by personal intrigues, and tainted with that dislike of 
Imperialism which still lingered, reasonless and malignant, in 
many of its members. That smaljl section within the Opposition 
which took a juster view of the national position and was com- 
posed of some of the most able and trustworthy men then in 
public life was fettered by the still undissevered tie which bound 
it to the anti-national extremists, without political organisation, 
popular support, or any prospect, in the ordinary and mechanical 
vicissitudes of English politics, of attaining to responsible office. 
The great administrators of the Empire, Cromer, Milner, and 
Curzon, were occupied in governing distant provinces, and there 
seemed little hope of their being summoned to control the central 
interests of England. Public attention naturally centred itself 
upon Lord Rosebery, who alone amongst statesmen of repute 
was free from the entanglement of any political alliance. Holding 
aloof, like Chatham, from the ordinary bonds of party, it seemed 
possible that, again in the character of Chatham, he might be 
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driven to assume the duties of office by the irresistible demand 
of popular opinion. In many ways he was well fitted to play that 
great part, for he possessed qualities of insight and imagination 
which are only too often lacking in the statesmanship of Great 
Britain. He was free from the blunders of the Government 
and the hesitating distraction of the official Opposition ; he 
was enthusiastically supported by some of the most able and 
trustworthy men in public life; he had the instinct of Empire 
at heart; he stood for a firm and definite foreign policy. He 
realised the national necessity, he was apparently willing to under- 
take the great task, for in the memorable speech by which he 
re-entered public life at the close of 1901 he offered himself and his 
policy above the limitations andshibboleths of party for the accept- 
ance or refusal of the nation at large. Yet there were grave reasons 
to doubt his capacity for so arduous an enterprise; a certain 
element of indolence and uncertainty, a lack of persistence and 
determination, explain the curious position which he filled in the 
popular estimation. Side by side with admiration for his 
brilliant versatility went dislike of his instability, with recognition 
of his theoretical insight distrust of his practical capacity. 

Thus the pessimist might review the Imperial statesmanship, 
arguing that those who were capable were unavailable, and those 
who were available were incapable, or clogged with the incapacity 
of their apparently inseparable companions. Pessimism, 
however, seldom says the last word or gives the final sentence 
when it is applied to a vigorous and determined nation. Those 
two familiar axioms, that the opportunity produces the man and 
that a nation generally gets such a Government as it deserves, hold 
good in the general against all the special pleadingsof despondency. 
The essential fact in the situation remained this: that the Empire 
had realised its own needs and shortcomings, and was determined 
to have those needs satisfied, those shortcomings made good. It 
mattered little that many of its Ministers were blind to these 
national necessities in face of this national determination. Neither 
the exigencies of party loyalty nor the record of past differences 
could outweigh the popular demand; and it was a remarkable 
and hopeful sign that the nation had recognised its natural leaders 
as well as its national needs. Popular attention was concentrated 
on Chamberlain who practised and on Lord Rosebery who 
preached efficiency. There was little danger that an Empire 
which so justly estimated both its necessities and its servants 
would be blotted out of the page of history, because it could not so 
emphatically exercise its will as to call upon the one to minister 
to the other. 

A. CUTHBERT MEDD. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY’S TOUR. 


IF a country is happy in proportion as it has no history, the 
people of the British Empire are to be sincerely commiserated, 
as their history of the past month has comprised two events 
such as neither the ancient nor the modern world have ever 
seen. In the first place there was the proclamation of the 
British King as Emperor of India at the old Mogul capital of 
Hindustan, with every circumstance of pomp and splendour 
which Oriental imagination and love of beauty could suggest 
and Western science could organise. In contrast with the 
soaring emotions stirred by the glories of Delhi, the second 
event—the tour of an English civilian through certain sparsely 
populated places in South Africa—may seem to be somewhat 
prosaic if not actually insignificant. As Lord Curzon, to whose 
unsparing devotion the success of the great Durbar is so largely 
due, reminded us in his striking speech at the State Banquet at 
Delhi on January 2: 


To be King of the United Kingdom and the British Possessions beyond the 
Seas is a great andnoble title, but to be Emperor of India is in no respects less and 
in some respects greater ; for powerful Empires existed and flourished here while 
Englishmen were still wandering painted in the woods, and the British Colonies 
were a wilderness and a jungle. India has left a deeper mark upon the history, 
philosophy, and religion of mankind than any other territorial unit in the uni- 
verse. That the British Sovereign should in the fulness of time have been able 
to do what no predecessor ever accomplished, what Alexander never dreamed 
of, what Akbar never performed—namely, pacify, unify, and consolidate the 
great mass into a single homogeneous whole—is, in my judgment, the most 
impossible phenomenon in history and the greatest wonder of the modern 
world. 

We do not cite this swelling utterance in any critical spirit, 
and have no sympathy with some of the petty carping obser- 
vations which have been elicited by the manner in which the 
Viceroy, so to speak, “spread himself out” at the Durbar. It 
is sound policy to be grandiloquent on grand occasions, and we 
feel grateful to Lord Curzon for giving free rein to a brilliant 
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imagination, nor do we think he can be reasonably accused of 
magnifying his office,for when all is said and done, the Viceroyalty 
of India is little less than an autocracy over a fifth of the human 
race. But in contrast with the Delhi Durbar, the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s tour through communities which were only lately “a wilder- 
ness and a jungle,” might be regarded as almost in the nature of 
an anti-climax. However, we feel sure that seriously speaking this 
is the view which would commend itself as little to Lord Curzon 
as to any other Imperialist. We may one and all regard Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa as an event not less impor- 
tant, however unimposing, than the magnificent Indian pageant. 
There was also this striking similarity between these most dis- 
similar events : the feature of the Durbar was undoubtedly the 
spontaneous homage offered by the native rulers of sixty millions 
of subjects, whose lineage is in many cases so ancient as to 
be lost in the mists of antiquity. This may be compared with 
those equally spontaneous displays of attachment to the British 
Empire which have marked Mr. Chamberlain’s progress in Natal 
and the Transvaal. 


It is evident to those who have followed the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s tour with any care that, while he has been the object of 
an extraordinary personal tribute, part of its immense success 
is due to the belief which has found expression on several 
occasions that his visit opens a new era of personal intercourse 
between the mother country and the Colonies, and that hence- 
forward our statesmen must be travellers as well as workers, 
and that political prestige will depend quite as much on what a 
man has seen and done as on what he has said at public 
meetings or in Parliamentary debate. If this habit of acquiring 
first-hand information develops, it would not only be of immense 
advantage in strengthening the relations between Great and 
Greater Britain, but it cannot fail to enlarge the political life of 
the mother country, which, in the minds of some observers, 
shows an inclination of relapsing into parochialism, We do 
not for moment underrate the importance of the parish pump, 
but we want to see it remain in its proper place—viz., in the 
parish—and not become the ruler of the Empire. At the same 
time it is wise and prudent to recognise that the travels of a 
British Colonial Secretary can never be lightly or easily under- 
taken, owing to the multitude of ties which imprison him here. 
As Mr. Chamberlain reminded his audience at the Town Hall 
at Pietermaritzburg, evidently in reply to some _ previous 
speaker, “In spite of the manifest advantages of personal 
interchange of views, the Minister in charge of the Colonies 
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was constitutionally responsible to Parliament for all the 
details of administration of the thirty or more British colonies 
and dependencies, and his absence in critical times might be 
conducive to grave inconvenience.” There is also another 
obstacle which the speaker could not naturally refer to, but 
which is not to be forgotten, viz., that even if the Colonial 
Secretary could be spared from London, he might not always 
be the kind of man who would impress the Colonies. Unfor- 
tunately the great office in Downing Street has often been 
tenanted by men of inferior calibre, who would do untold 
mischief if turned loose in such critical communities as are 
all British self-governing colonies—men whom we should 
be most reluctant to see go forth as representatives of the 
mother country. Let us hope, however, that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
record has made it impossible for the future depreciation of the 
Colonial Office, for his tour will certainly make it very difficult 
for his successors to refuse to leave the purlieus of Downing 
Street. The Colonies can never again be “run” by an 
over-centralised bureaucracy, and we must recognise that 
they have more right to see the Colonial Secretary in their 
midst than we have to keep him as a pawn in our domestic 
politics. Doubtless under pressure of events the office will 
change its status, and ultimately an ideal Colonial Secretary 
will be evolved, standing apart from our local parliamentary 
fray, whose position will be independent of snap divisions. 


It is naturally quite impossible for us to give a detailed 
itinerary of Mr. Chamberlain’s journey, which, at the time of 
going to press, has comprised Natal and the Transvaal, the 
most difficult part in a political sense being in front of him, 
viz., Cape Colony, which, owing to what we have consistently 
regarded as an unhappy decision, remains under the hostile 
dominion of the Afrikander Bond. We wish carefully to 
avoid all exaggeration, but so far as can be judged from 
reading the accounts of the different correspondents, Mr. 
Chamberlain has attained a success far surpassing the 
expectations of the most sanguine, and this success is 
largely due to himself. His speeches from the moment 
he landed in Natal were marked by three qualities which 
could not fail to impress any British community, and 
which seem also to have made some impression on the 
Boers ; those qualities are courage, frankness, and sympathy. 
Almost his first act on landing at Durban, where he received a 
reception such as has probably never been accorded to a public 
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man, was to declare that in visiting South Africa he hoped to 
have some effect in strengthening the hands of Lord Milner, 
to whose ability, firmness and honesty of purpose so much 
was due, and the tribute was renewed again and again in 
subsequent speeches. Then his eulogy upon “that much- 
abused yet most deserving institution,” viz., Downing Street, 
was sure to be appreciated by any generous-minded audience. 
Great as was the advantage of being on the spot—he declared 
—still it was sometimes possible to take a broader and wider 
view from Downing Street, and to look at things from an 
Imperial and not from a local standpoint; then in speaking 
from the balcony of the Marine Hotel at Durban, whither he 
was summoned by a tremendous crowd that would not be denied, 
‘‘amid profound silence,” Mr. Chamberlain admonished his 
hearers to be mindful of their duties to the mother country, 
which was willing and ready to cherish its children so long as 
they were children, but when they reached manhood she ex- 
pected them to help themselves. So far the mother country 
had undertaken the whole burden, but now she expected a 
sense of their obligations from the Colonies. The success of 
this appeal was as complete as it was courageous. Never 
before had a colonial audience been addressed with such 
frankness face to face by an Imperial statesman, and the 
popular verdict was pronounced by the TZimes of Natal, 
which declared that Mr. Chamberlain “ comes as an avowed 
optimist as well as a friend, not as a monstrous embodiment 
of red tape,” while other organs published enthusiastic articles. 
discussing the obligations of the Colonies to the mother country, 
and before the Colonial Secretary left the Colony it was 
announced that the Natal Government had decided to renounce 
its claim on the Transvaal loan for the repayment of the 
advances made for the settlement of compensation claims, 
which, together with the direct losses incurred by the colony 
in the war, amounted to about two millions sterling. 


SOME POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


Mr. Chamberlain had landed at Durban on Boxing Day, and, 
after an extraordinarily busy week, in which he made several 
important speeches, interviewed all the leading people, and 
visited the principal battlefields, besides investigating innumer- 
able local questions, he proceeded to Pretoria on January 4, 
where he received a hearty welcome from all classes. He had 
an early opportunity—viz., at a banquet, presided over by Mr. 
Loveday, the chairman of the Pretoria Municipal Council, which 
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was held in his honour by the chief representatives of Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, and a certain number of country Boers—of 
gauging the political difficulties which confront Lord Milner in 
the extraordinary position in which he finds himself as Crown 
Colony administrator of a democratic and impatient community. 
Mr. Greenlees, who proposed the health of Lord Milner, 
hazarded the statement that he wanted Crown Colony Govern- 
ment with a little less Crown and a little more Colony, as the 
Legislative Council was too small, and its members, though 
honest. and industrious, were ignorant. No one knew how it 
reached its decisions,.and they demanded an enlarged Council 
with public debates, and a representative Municipal Council, 
while generally they objected to'a long period of probation. 
Mr. Chamberlain thanked Mr. Greenlees for his candour, and 
sympathised with his desire for a representative government at 
as early a date as practicable, humorously adding : 


He does not approve of the Crown Colony Government which it has hitherto 
been supposed to be, but the only alternative which he adumbrates dimly is 
some new Constitution—something up to date like the Marconi telegraph— 
which will remove every ground for criticism, and will be welcome to all races 
and all classes in South Africa. If I have an opportunity of learning fully the 
details of his plan, when I go back I shall be disposed to recommend its 
adoption in Great Britain. 


The Colonial Secretary pointedly added: “You have confi- 
dence in Lord Milner—(loud cheers)—so have we.” Not 
the least important, as it was certainly the most dramatic 
episode of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to the Transvaal was the 
remarkable meeting between himself and a hundred Boer dele- 
gates on January 8, an occasion gaining further significance 
from the fact that it occurred in the first Raadzaal, where 
President Kruger used to hold unchallenged sway. The 
burgher delegates had been brought from all parts of the 
Transvaal, and in the words of the 7zmes correspondent, “ one 
was conscious that it was a trial of strength in which the Boers 
put forth every effort, and employed every device, to obtain their 
ends,” viz., “to go behind or further than the terms of sur- 
render.” The proceedings were marked by a most diplomatic 
correctitude, and Mr. Chamberlain received a welcome from our 
former foes with which no fault could be found. It was ob- 
served that as he and Lord Milner entered the chamber, 


General Botha said, “ Burghers stand up.” They stood up. When Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner quitted the meeting, General Botha said, 
“ Burghers, clap your hands.” They clapped their hands. It may bea small 
point, but the Boers, one must repeat, lock to their leaders to dictate their 
policy and attitude. The influence their leaders exercise is enormous, accord- 
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ing to the manner in which it is put forth to hinder or retard the settlement and 
the prosperity of the country. 


In the judgment of keen observers Mr. Chamberlain’s courteous 
but perfectly firm adherence to the Peace terms has materially 
advanced the time when the Boer will realise the true position. 
Then, and not until then, will there be a lasting peace in South 
Africa. The Boer address to the Colonial Secretary, which 
may be termed large and comprehensive, demanded a complete 
amnesty for all offences committed during the war with special 
reference to rebels; a more general use of the Dutch language; 
greater control of the local bodies over schools ; a satisfactory 
settlement of the Native question ; the non-imposition of a war 
debt until representative government had been established ; the 
return of Boers from Europe and elsewhere ; and the retro- 
cession to the Transvaal of the territory annexed to Natal. In 
conclusion it extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and expressed a hope that he would visit the country districts, 
where he would be well received. Then Mr. Smuts made a 
Dutch speech emphasising the points of the address, which was 
interpreted sentence by sentence. 


In a long and vigorous reply Mr. Chamberlain declared that 
he intended to speak to the delegates as plainly as he had been 
spoken to. He would have been better pleased if the address 
had contained, besides demands for the future, some recognition 
of what the British Government had already done. General 
Botha had thanked the public for the £100,000 received from 
the Continent, but no mention had been made of the grant by 
the British Government which would ultimately amount to 
between ten and fifteen millions. He reminded his audience 
of the terms of surrender signed at Vereeniging, and said it 
was surely too early to go behind or beyond those terms. 
Vereeniging was the charter of the Boer nation. They had 
every right to call upon the British to fulfil its terms in spirit 
and letter. These contained no allusion to the subject of 
amnestying the rebels, while to prevent all possible misunder- 
standing the British representatives had put in a paper at 
Vereeniging which contained the exact statement as to what 
would be done to the rebels, viz., that they would be subject to 
the laws of the self-governing Colonies in which their crimes 
were committed. The British Government could not be 
dictated to on this point. The Boers should ask themselves 
how had they treated their own rebels? They shot, imprisoned, 
sjambocked and fined them. He did not say that they did 
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wrong, as they thought they were protecting their Government. 
He asked them as reasonable men whether what the Boers 
had done did not justify what they (the British) had done to 
protect their Government. Moreover, they must first show a 
different disposition towards those of their own countrymen 
who surrendered to or had assisted the British before they 
came and asked for a change in our policy. In discussing 
their present condition and their demand for the return of the 
European Boers, Mr. Chamberlain addressed some searching 
questions to his audience. He reminded them that large sums 
of money had been sent to Europe from the Transvaal for the 
Boer cause, and he thought the time had come when the Boers 
should be told as to how that money had been spent and what 
had become of the balance. No one would be punished for 
any war expenditure, and they (the British) did not want the 
money for themselves. He promised that if any were received, 
they would hand it over to a Committee, on which the Boer 
leaders would be placed, and that the whole of that money 
would be used for the help of the widows and orphans and the 
destitute. The speaker necessarily told the Burghers that the 
annexation of a portion of the Transvaal to Natal was irre- 
vocable. The proclamation had already been issued, and the 
new Government had got to work, and he thought from what 
he had seen in Natal that the people of the newly annexed 
province were fairly satisfied. He promised that the terms of 
surrender as regards the Language question and Education 
should be carried out faithfully to the letter, and that all 
well-founded grievances should immediately be _ redressed. 


Mr. Chamberlain ended his remarkable speech with this telling 
appeal :; 


The hope of South Africa lay in closer intercourse between the two races. 
They were not really separated either in interest or character. If they went 
back to their history they found that in centuries long ago they were kinsfolk, 
and now, although they had been separated, the resemblances between them 
were greater than the differences. The characteristics which the British ad- 
mired they had—namely, patriotism, courage, tenacity, and willingness to make 
sacrifices for what they believed to be right and true. He believed that with a 
little consideration on both sides and readiness to give as well as take before 
many years, probably before many of them could anticipate, they would be one 
free people under one flag. 


The proceedings closed with an expression of thanks by 
Mr. Smuts on behalf of the delegates, in which he declared : 


He had heard with great satisfaction Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks with regard 
to what he was prepared to do for them. He would like to answer Mr. Chamber- 
jain that they were not ungrateful for what the Government had done for the 
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people, but that, on the contrary, they appreciated to the full what the Govern- 
ment was doing, in spite of the difficulties they had to contend with. 


No less important than this encounter with the Boers were 
the negotiations which Mr. Chamberlain was able to carry to a 
successful conclusion with the representatives of the great 
industry of the Transvaal with regard to the much debated war 
contribution. The subject had been unnecessarily embittered 
and inflamed by wild and incoherent utterances in this country, 
which had awakened corresponding sentiments in Johannesburg. 
On the one side it was urged that the mother country should 
take advantage of her present political ascendency in a future 
self-governing Colony to impose an overwhelming and crippling 
debt of some hundred millions. This proposal was met by 
angry recriminations and threats to imitate the example of the 
American Colonies who rose against the tyranny of taxation 
without representation. Mr. Chamberlain took the first oppor- 
tunity he had after setting foot in the Transvaal of dissipating 
all this heat and fog, and thus created a suitable atmosphere 
for the discussion of the question. He announced at Pretoria 
that he should discuss “the very appalling and _ terrible 
subject of the contribution,” with representatives of all classes, 
“including the capitalist class, who no doubt will be the 
largest contributors.” But he would make two preliminary 
declarations : 


First, it is not the idea or intention of his Majesty’s Government to do 
anything which would unduly increase the burden of taxation or hamper 
prompt and reasonable development. Secondly, we want no grudging con- 
tribution. We want nothing from you which, if you were a self-governing 
colony to-day, you would not give as the willing expression of your loyalty and 
patriotism and appreciation of your duty to share the burden as well as the 
privileges of the Empire. I say to you once for all, I would rather go back to 
England empty-handed than bear with me arrangements extorted from an ) 
unwilling people. 


As a result of this sensible and statesmanlike declaration, which 
expresses the views of people in this country as closely as it 
does the opinions entertained on the Rand, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Chamberlain should subsequently have been able to 
make the following announcement in the course of his great 
speech at Johannesburg in the middle of January : 


After continuous discussion, a propcsition has been evolved which is satis- 
factory to those representative associations which met to-day, and which I am 
glad to accept on behalf of his Majesty’s Government. Let me tell you what 
the proposal is. Bear in mind that it all hangs together, and that one part 
cannot be separated from another. The first part, permit me to say, is wholly 
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in your favour. It is a unique and unprecedented act on the part of the 
Imperial Government. We undertake to submit to Parliament a Bill to 
guarantee a loan of thirty-five millions sterling on the security of the assets of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, which are being united for this 
purpose. I hope you will agree with me that this is a proposal of happy 
augury for the future unification of the interests of these two colonies. The 
loan will be raised as soon as Parliament assents. I should describe it as an 
investment loan, for it will be devoted to paying the existing debts of the 
Transvaal, to buying the existing railways, to providing for the construction of 
new lines in the two new colonies. It will allow for the necessary expenditure 
upon public works, and will also provide for the land settlement. You will see 
that in this way the Governments of the Transvaal and of the Orange River 
Colony will, if the arrangement is accepted by the Imperial Parliament, be 
immediately placed in funds which will enable them to provide for the 
development of the country in the next few years. 


The Colonial Secretary added : 


The second part of the agreement is this. As soon as possible after the 
placing of the first loan another loan of thirty millions will be issued, to be 
called up in annual instalments of ten millions. This loan will be treated as a 
war debt, secured on the assets of the Transvaal. There is no doubt in my 
mind, or in that of any of those with whom I have conferred, that the assets 
and revenues of the Transvaal will be ample to provide for the service of this 
debt ; but as proof of their faith in the solvency of the country that group of 
financiers who are specially connected witn South Africa has undertaken to 
subscribe the first ten millions and not to take any commission or any preferen- 
tial security for the remainder of the loan. By this they have, in my opinion, 
rendered the success of the loan on the London market beyond all doubt. If 
this arrangement approves itself to you, or if, as far as you can judge, it 
approves itself to the population of the Transvaal, it will accomplish its 
object in less than three years from the present day; it will place no undue 
burden on the resources of the Transvaal ; and it will even hasten its speedy 
development. It will be accepted, I firmly believe, by the people of the 
mother country as an adequate and liberal recognition on the part of this 
colony of its duty to the Empire at large, and of the gratitude which it has so 
frequently expressed, and which I believe it so sincerely feels, towards the 
nation and towards the mother nation which came to its assistance in the time 
of need. I would add one other word. If I know my countrymen at home, 
as I think I do, they will value the coin more for the spirit in which the offer 
is made than for the relief it is likely to afford the Exchequer. 


We think Mr. Chamberlain is to be warmly congratulated on a 
solution which meets the equities of the case, as are also the 
great captains of industry for the spirit in which they have 
evidently approached the question. We would also add that 
whatever may be the temporary disappointment caused in 
certain financial circles in Johannesburg, the Colonial Secretary 
must be equally congratulated on refusing to adopt a more 
positive position upon the Labour question. The only truly 
Imperial policy is to do everything that in us lies to make the 
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Transvaal a white man’s country, and the dangerous policy 
would be to allow it while a Crown Colony to become a yellow 
man’s country. Against that we must steadily set our faces, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s language was completely reassuring on 
this point, for he denied the rumour of an ignoble bargain 
between him and the representatives of the mining interests, 
they consenting to be taxed, and he, on behalf of the Imperial 
Government, agreeing to the introduction of Chinese labour, 
which he said would be discreditable to them and almost trea- 
sonable on his part. No one had even approached him with. 
any such proposal. 


A GLANCE AT THE DELHI DURBAR. 


It would be absurdly pretentious on our part to attempt to 
convey to our readers any impression of the bewildering splen- 
dours of which Delhi was the scene in the early days of 
January. The most brilliant writers on the spot confess that 
their descriptive powers were beggared and baffled by the 
kaleidoscopic scenes spinning before them. At the same 
time we think some of them, such, for example, as the Tzmes 
correspondent, are to be congratulated on the beautiful pictures. 
they succeeded in depicting through the inartistic medium of 
the telegraph. We must content ourselves here with the barest 
outline. The formal proceedings opened with the state entry 
into Delhi on Monday, December 29, of the Viceroy, riding the 
magnificent elephant which Lord Lytton rode at the Queen- 
Empress’ Durbar twenty-five years before, followed by the 
Duke of Connaught, and a long line of other elephants bearing 
fifty of the chief princes and rulers of India. In the poetic: 
language of the Z7zies correspondent : 


To describe such a procession words absolutely fail. It passed like a 
succession of waves of brilliant colour, breaking into a foam of gold and silver,. 
and the crest of each wave flashed with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds of 
jewelled robes and turbans stiff ‘with pearls and glittering with aigrettes. The- 
silver bells of the elephants rang out to the rhythm of their tramp. They 
raised clouds of dust, which floated like golden spray in the sunshine. 


This huge procession of elephants was of course the feature of 
the day, and their passing exhausted the interest of the spec- 
tators, for Lieutenant-Governors and other heads of the great: 
official hierarchy, however admirable may be their labours, do 
not profess to be able to compete with Oriental magnificence. 
We get however this eloquent touch : 


One conspicuous figure, however, could not fail to quicken the pulse of every 
spectator. Stern, impassive, and commanding, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
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and the Vaal rode alone slightly behind the brilliant Staff comprising the 
chiefs of the British and Indian armies. Unconsciously the mind travelled 
away from this scene of ceremonial splendour to the sun-scorched deserts of 
the Sudan and the wind-swept veldt, where the great soldier has just spent so 
many arduous years of stress and storm in fruitful service to the Empire. 


Such was the worthy and wonderful preliminary of the 
crowning ceremony, when Edward VII. was officially pro- 
claimed Emperor of India in a vast amphitheatre calculated to 
contain an audience of 15,000 people, who we are told blended 
“ Ascot and Aldershot with a strong dash of the Thousand and 
One Nights.” After the proclamation by the herald, the Royal 
standard was unfurled, 


and the massed bands roll out in mighty harmonies the familiar but always soul- 
stirring strains of our grand old National Anthem. To-day the effect seems 
almost overwhelming, and one can feel that through the whole assemblage as 
they rise to their feet there runs one thrill of generous emotion which for the 
moment breaks down all difference of race or creed or caste. 


In the midst of this moving scene the Viceroy rises from his. 
throne, and in an “almost audible silence,” and for half an 
hour, addressed this vast assemblage in no unworthy language, 
thus interpreting the significance of the ceremony : 


All are animated bya single feeling, and all bow before a single Throne. 
And should it be asked how it is that any one sentiment can draw together 
these vast and scattered forces and make them one, the answer is that their 
loyalty to their Sovereign is synonymous with their confidence in the equity and 
benignity of his rule. It is not merely the expression of an emotion, but the 
record of an experience and a declaration of belief, for to the majority of these 
millions the King’s Government has given freedom from invasion and anarchy ;. 
to others it has guaranteed their rights and privileges ; to others it opens ever- 
widening avenues of honourable employment ; to the masses it dispenses mercy 
in the hour of suffering ; and toall it endeavours to give equal justice, immunity 
from oppression, and the blessings of enlightenment and peace. To have won 
such dominion is a great achievement ; to hold it by fair and righteous dealing 
is greater; to weld it by prudent statesmanship into a single and compact 
whole will be and is the greatest of all. 


Lord Curzon had the honour of reading the admirable Message. 
which he had been charged to deliver by the King-Emperor, 
who declared that ever since his visit to India in 1875 he had 
regarded that country and its peoples with deep affection, and 
he had had many evidences of their attachment. He promised 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales would make an early 
visit to his subjects, to whom he sent this affectionate greeting + 

To all my feudatories and subjects throughout India I renew the assurance 


of my regard for their liberties, of my respect for their dignities and rights, of 
my interest in their advancement, and of my devotion to their welfare, which. 
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are; the ‘supreme aim and‘ object of my rule, and which, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, will lead to the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire and 
‘the greater happiness of its people. 


The conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech was followed by the 
solemn act of homage on the part of the ruling Chiefs, who 
one by one filed past from their seats on the right and left of 
the Viceregai dais, and did homage successively to the representa- 
tive of the Emperor and the Duke of Connaught. A mere > 
recital of the names and titles of those who came to give no 
unmeaning pledges of loyalty would fill many pages. It was 
headed by his Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad, the premier 
Prince and ruler of the Deccan, who claims descent from Abu 
Bekr, first Kalif and successor of Mahomet. He was followed 
by Princes of no less illustrious and long descent, the authentic 
pedigrees of the Rajputs, for example, stretching back into the 
Middle Ages, while their legendary pedigrees ascend to the sun 
and moon. Even the greatest ceremonies must come to a 
close, and ultimately the vast gathering disperses ‘‘ with the 
solemn consciousness that it has been privileged to witness a 
great and historic event, unique in deep, compelling interest of 
a proud past, and rich in the large promise of a noble future.” 
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